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China  and  Japan,  February,  1878. 


Jraw  litukutup  ta  cHuIm, 

In  a  House  Boat. 


TVAT'E  left  the  buoy  abreast  of  the  Kiukiang 
11  U  Custom  House  a  little  after  noon  on 
the  lGth  of  July,  for  a  trip  down  river  as  far  as 
Wuhu.  The  wind  and  current  were  in  our 
favour  and  we  went  over  the  ground  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  seven  knots  an  hour.  The  weather 
was  cool  for  the  month  of  July  and  all  that 
could  be  desired.  When  we  started  it  escaped 
our  memory  to  take  a  thermometer  with  us,  and 
we  could  not  register  the  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  without  it.  Passing  the  city  we  observed 
that  the  walls  were  covered  with  verdure  from 
top  to  bottom,  giving  to  what  would  be  other¬ 
wise  an  unsightly  object,  a  pleasant  and  re¬ 
freshing  appearance.  At  the  back  of  the  city 
in  the  distance  loomed  high  hills,  their  rugged 
outline  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  a 
cloudy  sky.  A  little  before  2  p.  m.  we  were 
abreast  of  the  iron-cased  fort  which  the  Chinese 
are  building  on  foreign  principles,  nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  North-gate  of  the  city.  Its  comple¬ 
tion  progresses  slowly,  but  as  it  was  covered  over 
■with  mats  we  could  not  tell  how  far  the  work 
was  advanced.  It  is  pierced  for  six  guns — at 
least  that  is  the  number  of  embrasures  we  were 
able  to  count — presenting  a  formidable  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  river  side.  With  regard  to  its 
strength  in  the  rear  not  much  can  be  said  at 
present.  About  half  a  mile  below  this  fort  are 
the  battered  ruins  of  a  seven  storied  pagoda, 
black  with  age,  with  brushwood  growing  out 
from  the  sides,  while  the  interior  ladders, 
floors  and  landing,  have  long  since  disap¬ 
peared.  Close  to  this  pagoda  is  a  Chinese 
camp ;  while  a  little  further  on  is  another  fort 
also  in  course  of  construction,  and  similar  to 
the  first.  Between  the  second  fort  and  the 
pagoda  is  the  foreign  cemetery,  which  is  kept 
in  repair  by  subscriptions  collected  by  IT.  M.  s 
Consul  for  that  purpose.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  is  the  pretty  little  village  oi  Shao- 
tsz-ko,  the  country  around  lor  miles  being  flat 


and  well  under  cultivation,  while  on  the  Kiu¬ 
kiang  side  are  slight  elevations,  studded  here 
and  there  with  trees,  and  the  slopes  are  cut  in 
terraces,  and  tilled:  Everything  was  green  of 
varying  shades,  and  no  barren  spots  were  to  be 
seen.  We  reached  the  Kiukiang  Rocks ;  though 
at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  under  water,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  seen,  owing  to  the  river 
rising  in  summer  between  30  and  TO  feet.  To 
mark  the  spot  where  this  rock  is,  the  Kiukiang 
Customs  have  established  a  light  station  abreast 
of  it,  on  a  cliff  or  bluff  which  is  from  50  to  .100 
feet  above  the  level  of  low  water  mark.  We 
went  on  shore  for  a  few  minutes  and  peeped 
into  the  light  keepers’  quarters  which  were  nice 
and  cool,  in  fact,  one  side  of  the  structure  was 
entirely  open,  possibly  for  the  purposes  of  light 
and  ventilation.  A  number  of  Chinese  were 
about  and  all  appeared  happy.  Some  were 
sitting  in  the  shade  smoking  and  chatting,  while 
others  were  busy  working  in  the  fields.  One 
individual  would  hoe  up  the  ground  for  a  few 
seconds,  as  if  his  very  life  depended  upon  his 
exertions,  and  then  he  would  take  a  rest,  to 
repeat  the  process  of  hoeing  and  resting  till 
time  to  go  home.  The  Chinese,  as  a  nation, 
ought  to  be  happy,  considering  how  easily  they 
are  satisfied;  and  probably  would  be,  were  it 
not  for  rebellions,  floods,  famines  and  other 
little  contretemps  which  occasionally  happen  to 
mar  their  enjoyment,  though  it  is  possible  that 
the  country  people  know  very  little  of  what  is 
going  on  outside  of  their  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Here  and  there  buffaloes  were  browsing 
j  and  whisking  their  stumpy  tails  to  keep  off  the 
flies  and  vermin  that  annoyed  them,  being 
assisted  by  magpies  and  minas  in  the  latter 
I  operation.  These  birds  seemed  not  to  be  the 
least  afraid  of  the  uncouth  animals  with  which 
they  were  associating.  They  perched  on  their 
heads,  horns,  and  flanks,  hopped  about  between 
their  legs  and  seemed  generally  to  enjoy  life, 
catching  the  flies  whenever  they  presented 
themselves.  A  little  lower  down  the  river, 
begins  Olyphant  Island  which  divides  it  into 
two  channels,  there  being  from  two  to  eight 
fathoms  of  water  in  the  Northern,  and  from  four 
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to  seven  fathoms  in  the  Direct,  Channel,  which 
is  again  divided  by  Lay  Island  forming  what  is 
called  the  Southern  Channel.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  used  except  by  boats  tea-laden, 
from  the  Poyang  Lake  further  down.  On  Oly¬ 
phant  Island  are  several  villages  with  cottages 
peeping  out  through  clumps  of  trees.  Lazy 
buffaloes  were  plodding  along  drawing  primi¬ 
tive-looking  ploughs,  while  equally  plodding 
natives  were  driving  them.  Both  Olyphant  and 
Lay  Islands  are  low-lying,  and  more  or  less 
under  water  in  summer  time.  Sailing  on  we 
come  to  Point  Otter  with  its  Light  Station. 
To  the  South  is  Hu-kow,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  enclosing  not  only  the  city  itself,  but 
several  hills.  At  various  distances  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  are  towers  and  guard-houses.  To 
the  west  of  the  city  is  a  fortified  temple  on  a 
precipitous  bluff,  and  is  the  summer  residence 
of  the  admiral  of  the  Upper  Yangtsze,  who 
exercises  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  certain 
grades  of  society,  without  having  to  refer  to 
Peking  for  confirmation  of  his  j udgment.  When 
the  sun  shines  on  the  walls  of  this  temple  the 
effect  is  dazzling,  owing  their  whiteness.  Hu- 
kow  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Poyang  Lane, 
from  whence  most  of  the  tea  exported  from 
Iviukiang,  is  obtained.  At  the  entrance  of  this 
lake  are  two  forts — one  on  each  side — mounted 
with  guns  of  the  latest  improved  styles.  Inside 
the  lake  is  a  pagoda  on  a  high  rock  called  Ta- 
ku-shan  and  owing  to  its  height  it  can  be  seen 
a  long  way  off.  From  Hu-kow  for  some  miles 
down  the  river  the  land  is  high  and  in  some 
places  the  hills  reach  nearly  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  Borne  of  them  called  Band  Hills  are 
entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  while  others  are 
only  scantily  covered.  Olyphant  Island  ends 
a  little  below  Point  Otter  and  then  the  channel 
becomes  broader.  Nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
Band  Hills  are  two  villages,  parts  of  which 
must  be  submerged  during  the  high  water 
season.  In  the  centre  of  the  river  we  got  into 
the  “chow-chow”  water,  caused  by  the  meeting 
of  the  streams  from  the  North  and  Direct  Chan¬ 
nels  and  the  Poyang  Lake.  We  were  soon 
through  it,  however,  and  the  S.  B.  Kiang  Yuen 
passing  down  about  this  time  there  was  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  in  sign  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  swell  caused  by  the  steamer’s  mo¬ 
tion  made  our  craft  pitch  about  considerably, 
while  the  echo  produced  from  the  sound  caused 
by  her  wheels  striking  the  water,  reverberated 
among  the  hills  for  some  time  after  she  had 
passed  us.  It  was  getting  near  6  p.  m.  and 
there  being  no  convenient  anchorage  nearer 
than  Loong  Tang  Creek,  we  made  for  it,  with 
what  little  wind  there  was,  in  order  to  stay 
there  for  the  night.  While  nearing  the  Creek 


we  sawT  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being,  which 
we  made  out  to  be  that  of  a  woman,  the 
face  being  uppermost,  and  it  had  evidently 
been  in  the  water  some  time,  as  it  was  floating 
so  high.  We  got  to  the  Creek  before  dark. 
Here  there  is  a  pretty  strong  current :  on  one 
side  the  land  is  hilly,  while  on  the  other  it  is 
low  and  fiat.  On  this  side  there  stands 
a  small  village  which  was  formerly  much  larger, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  fire  which  occurred 
here  last  year,  it  was  nearly  all  burnt  down, 
and  the  present  village  consists  of  bamboo  mat 
huts.  After  satisfying  the  “keen  demands  of 
appetite”  we  rambled  on  shore,  to  see  the  sights, 
but  we  were  disappointed.  The  village  has 
only  one  lane  running  through  it,  the  huts  are 
miserable  places  to  live  on,  and  the  whole  place 
looks  dirty.  Following  the  course  of  the  creek 
which  is  of  considerable  breadth  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  up,  we  came  to  the  fields,  and  on  our  way 
back  became  the  centre  of  attraction  of  groups 
of  field  labourers,  some  of  whom  saluted  us  with 
that  favourite  expression  among  natives,  for 
foreigners — “  Yang-kwei-tz  ” — foreign  devil.  Of 
course  we  took  no  notice  of  these  pleasantries, 
but  continued  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  though 
we  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  were 
nearer  connections  of  “old  cloven  foot”  than 
we  were. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  our  boat,  the  village 
magnate  or  petty  mandarin  came  down  to 
enquire  who  we  were  and  all  about  us.  We 
asked  him  on  board — an  invitation  which  he 
accepted,  with  seeming  reluctauce  to  tresspass 
upon  our  hospitality.  AVe  regaled  him  with 
tea  and  cigars  and  showed  him  photographs 
and  pictures  with  which  he  appeared  delighted, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  they  meant.  The 
Graphic  pleased  him  most.  Borne  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  represented  railroads  and  trains,  iron¬ 
clads  and  air  ships.  He  had  heard  of  tiie 
Shanghai  and  Woosung  Railroad,  though  he 
had  never  seen  it,  while  he  expressed  great 
surprise  when  told  about  balloons.  He  desired 
to  know  our  occupation ;  and,  when  informed, 
said  that  the  people  would  not  molest  us.  In 
the  meantime,  his  followers  were  waiting  out¬ 
side  in  the  rain,  so  he  brought  his  visit  to  a 
close,  and  departed,  asking  us  to  go  and  see 
him  in  the  morning.  AVe  promised  to  do  so  if 
he  was  up  early  enough,  as  we  told  him  we 
should  leave  about  4  a.m.  on  the  morrow. 

Later  in  the  evening, — it  being  very  close  on 
board — we  went  ashore  again  and  visited  the 
tea  and  opium  shops  which  appeared  to  be  doing 
;  a  thriving  trade.  Well-dressed  and  fascinating 
i  young  Chinese  females  pressed  us  to  partake 
of  the  delights  of  the  place,  but  we  declined  the 
[  honour  with  thanks.  At  other  shops  we  saw 
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haggard,  dirty  and  dissolute  women  and  men 
indulging  in  the  favourite  pastime  of  gambling, 
and  they  looked  suspiciously  at  us  as  we  entered, 
probably  thinking  we  had  come  to  spoil  their 
little  game.  There  were  far  more  women  than 
men  in  this  village,  the  latter  being  for  the 
most  part  non-resident  and  engaged  principally 
on  the  river,  only  calling  at  the  place,  either  on 
occasion  of  head  winds  or  at  night.  A  posse 
of  women  told  our  servant  that  they  would  pay 
us  a  visit,  but  on  his  informing  them  that  we 
had  a  big  dog  on  board,  they  gave  up  the  idea. 

About  2  o’clock  next  morning  we  heard  por¬ 
poises  blowing  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and 
near  to  our  boat,  though  as  it  was  very  dark 
at  the  time  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them.  Before  5  o’clock  we  were  on  deck,  and 
so  was  the  anchor,  and  aAvay  the  boat  sped 
merrily  over  the  water.  It  was  broad  daylight  a 
little  after  4  o’clock  and  the  sky  was  tinted  with 
gorgeous  and  varied  hues — a  glorious  sight 
— such  as  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Here  and  there  were  sombre  clouds  through 
which  peeped  the  golden  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
getting  stronger  and  stronger  till  the  clouds 
disappeared.  The  air  was  cool  and  the  breeze 
came  from  the  south,  driving  our  craft  along 
like  a  thing  of  life.  At  G  o’clock  we  reached 
the  North-east  crossing — the  third  light  station 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Kiukiang 
Customs.  We  went  on  shore  and  the  natives 
came  down,  not  exactly  to  see  the  wild  beasts 
feed,  but  to  look  at  us  and  our  belongings. 
Among  them  was  a  miserable-looking  shaven- 
pated  priest  who  appeared  to  take  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  us,  following  us  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  on  our  departure,  continuing  to  gaze 
upon  us  till  we  were  a  long  way  off.  The  na¬ 
tives  at  this  and  other  stations  only  see  foreign¬ 
ers  once  a  month  or  thereabouts,  so  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  interest  they  seemed  to  take 
in  our  movements.  Up  to  this  time  Ave  had 
been  happy,  but  now  one  of  Pharaoh’s  plagues 
— flies — assailed  us.  They  Avere  perfect  tor¬ 
ments,  settling  on  our  noses,  ears,  cheeks  and 
other  tender  spots,  and  we  could  not  get  rid  of 
of  them  for  some  time.  Pat,  Avhen  he  travel¬ 
led  and  Avas  troubled  by  mosquitoes,  let  them 
all  inside  his  curtain,  and  then  slept  on  the 
floor:  we  Avent  on  deck,  and  left  the  flies  in  un¬ 
disputed  possession  of  the  cabin.  As  the  wind 
freshened  they  dissappeared  for  a  time,  but 
when  it  died  aAvay  they  came  forth  again  from 
their  retreat.  The  river  became  broader  as  Ave 
proceeded,  the  surface  rougher,  and  Avitli  a 
stiffening  breeze  Ave  neared  the  Seau-ku-shan, 
or  the  Little  Orphan.  AVe  began  to  feel  qual¬ 
mish.  Fitful  gusts  of  wind  came  down  the  hill 
slopes  on  the  south  bank,  causing  our  craft  to 


heel  over — so  much  so  that  the  water  came  in 
through  the  cabin  Avindows  on  the  lee  side; 
the  masts  creaked  and  strained,  Avhile  the  vessel 
bobbed  up  and  down  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
manner,  necessitating  shortening  sail.  For 
miles  and  miles  the  south  side  of  the  river  is 
rocky  and  hilly,  Avhile  the  north  is  quite  the 
reverse.  AYe  passed  Kung-tsz-shan  and  city, 
the  latter  having  a  Avail  round  it,  which  not 
only  encloses  the  town  itself,  but  includes  a 
number  of  hills.  The  Avails  do  not  appear  to 
be  very  thick.  The  houses  are  biult  in  a  valley 
having  on  three  sides,  hills,  and  in  front  the 
river,  the  ground  being  very  low.  Below 
Kung-tsz-shan  is  the  Little  Orphan — a  rocky 
island  near  the  north  bank.  It  stands  entirely 
alone,  towering  high  above  the  river.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  island  should  be  so  isolated 
from  the  hills  on  the  south  bank;  for  it  is  a 
mud  fiat  for  miles  to  the  north.  AYe  dropped 
anchor  a  little  below  the  Orphan,  and  it  took 
four  men  sometime  to  pull  alongside  the  land¬ 
ing  place,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current; 
and  then  we  braced  ourselves  together  to  make 
the  ascent.  From  the  water’s  edge  to  the 
summit,  are  steps,  and  we  succeeded  in  count¬ 
ing  four  hundred  to  the  top  of  the  island  and 
sixteen  more  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  “joss” 
house  which  caps  this  singular  pinnacle.  From 
this  spot  we  obtained  a  magnificent  view.  To 
the  south  lay  Kuug-tsz-slian,  and  to  the  south¬ 
east  were  lulls  of  varying  heights  from  250  to 
700  feet.  To  the  Avest  our  eyes  wandered  over 
low-lying  land  intersected  by  lakes,  creeks  and 
canals.  At  our  feet,  the  muddy  Yang-tsze  was 
SAviftly  rolling  on  and  dashing  impetuously 
against  the  rock-bound  shore.  Above,  birds  of 
different  kinds  were  circling  round  and  darting 
backwards  and  foi’Avards,  uttering  shrill  cries 
Beyond  these  cries  no  sound  Avas  heard.  Parts 
of  the  island  0ATerhang  the  river  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  would  topple  over,  Avere  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  portions  of  the 
solid  rock.  Several  temples  have  been  built  at 
different  stages  of  the  ascent,  and  incense  Avas 
burning  in  all  of  them  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Venturesome  foreigners  had  inscribed  their 
names  on  the  Avails  of  the  highest  temple, 
though  the  number  is  limited;  of  course  we  did 
likewise,  marking  the  date  with  four  sevens. 
There  were  strange  insects  about,  but  Ave  only 
captured  a  peculiar  kind  of  caterpillar,  as  Ave 
had  nothing  to  hold  any  other  species  in.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Shanghai  Museum  does  not 
possess  any  insects  similar  to  some  Ave  saw, 
consequently  Ave  were  disappointed  in  not  being 
able  to  take  any  aAvay  with  us.  AVe  Avent  into 
all  the  temples;  three  of  which  are  furnished 
with  bells  said  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
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We  sounded  the  bells,  beat  the  drums,  drank 
tea  with  the  priests,  gave  them  some  cash,  and 
examined  the  idols.  In  most  of  the  temples 
were  fancy  boards  in  black  lacquer  and  gold, 
with  the  names  of  persons  on  them,  having  been 
presented  by  individuals  who  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  some  benefit,  through  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  “josses”  located  on  the  island. 
On  bamboos  which  grow  beside  the  steps,  many 
Chinese  have  inscribed  their  names,  in  the 
same  way,  and  possibly  from  the  same  cause 
which  had  prompted  us  to  leave  our  mark  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple.  By  the  time  we  got  to 
our  boat  again  our  knees  felt  tired  out,  and  we 
were  glad  when  we  arrived  on  board.  Up  went 
the  anchor,  and  up  went  the  sails,  the  wind  was 
fresh  and  we  made  a  splendid  run  to  Dove 
Point  which  is  the  fourth  light  station  from 
Kiukiang. 

About  midway  between  Dove  Point  and  the 
Little  Orphan,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  divided 
by  several  islands,  named  Dove,  False  and 
Pigeon  Islands  respectively,  the  latter  being  by 
far  the  most  considerable.  Abreast  of  Pigeon 
Island  is  the  city  of  Ma-tung  which  appears 
to  be  a  very  busy  place,  judging  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  junks  and  boats  about.  Near  this  is  an 
extensive  grove  of  shady  trees,  while  further  on 
are  bold  cliffs,  upwards  of  300  feet  high,  and  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  water  circles  and  boils  and 
the  current  runs  at  several  knots  an  hour. 
Here  we  heard  the  cicado,  or  as  foreigners  in 
China  call  them  “  scissor-grinders  ” — from  the 
peculiar  noise  they  make  while  feeding  or  rest¬ 
ing  on  branches  of  trees.  At  Dove  Point  the 
reeds  grow  from  10  to  12  feet  high  and  being 
very  close  and  strong  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  through  them.  Strong  eddies  and  cur¬ 
rents  are  experienced  near  the  Point.  As  it 
was  useless  attempting  to  take  a  stroll  through 
the  reeds,  we  returned  to  our  craft  and  con¬ 
tinued  our  course.  We  passed  a  flock  of  cranes 
disporting  on  the  bank,  and  although  we  were 
close  to  them,  they  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  us.  In  the  distance  to  the  north  stands  a 
pagoda  as  we  skin  along  Tung-liu  reach  and  a 
little  farther  on  is  Wliau-yuen-chin — an  exten¬ 
sive  place  bordering  on  a  creek  with  many 
junks  in  it.  Late  we  saw  some  brickkilns, 
though  the  brick  makers  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  work,  while  close  by,  a  man  was  winnowing 
grain  of  some  kind,  by  simply  throwing  it  up 
in  the  air,  and  as  he  faced  the  wind,  the  dust 
which  was  separated  from  the  grain  fell  on  his 
person,  but  as  his  grandfather  had  probably 
worked  in  the  same  way  before  him,  so  it  is 
likely  his  children — if  he  have  any — will  imitate 
him  afterwards.  Sailing  on,  Spencer  Rock  was 
passed,  and  then  Tung-liu  on  the  south  bank 


with  its  two  pagodas,  one  outside  the  upper 
limit  and  the  other  outside  the  lower  end  of 
town.  While  nearing  Christmas  Island  the 
S.  S  .Hanyang  steamed  by,  looking  very  small 
beside  the  cliffs  abreast  of  which  we  were.  At 
the  Light  Station  near  the  south  end  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Island  we  took  a  run  on  shore.  There 
was  little  to  be  seen,  however,  and  we  soon  felt 
inclined  to  be  once  more  afloat.  Continuing 
our  way  we  threaded  the  Junk  Channel  and 
were  quickly  abreast  of  Hung-shili-ki.  The 
breeze  still  keeping  up  we  made  Eagle  Island, 
arriving  there  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Around  the  Light  Station  here  the 
keepers  have  cultivated  a  small  farm  which 
appeared  to  be  in  good  order,  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  being  among  the  produce  raised. 
It  must  be  a  lonely  and  dull  life,  this  watching 
at  the  lights,  there  being  scarcely  a  soul  to 
speak  to  for  miles  round. 

From  this  point  we  ran  down  to  Nganking 
the  capital  of  the  Ngan-wliei  province,  but  as 
we  had  a  fair  breeze  we  did  not  land.  The 
pagoda  at  this  city  is  a  fine  one,  and  seven- 
stories  high.  Indeed  most  of  the  pagodas  we 
have  seen  are  seven-storied.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers,  versed  in  Chinese  affairs,  can 
give  some  explanation  for  this  similarity.  At 
6  p.m.  we  reached  Hen  Point  Light  station, 
after  passing  Jocelyn  Island.  There  are  two 
lights  at  this  station,  one  being  on  shore,  while 
the  other  is  placed  over  the  wreck  of  the  S.  S. 
Riant/  Loontj,  which  vessel  was  lost  here  in  1873. 
A  little  further  down  river  is  Tai-tze-chee. 
This  is  a  solitary  rock  about  three  miles  from 
Hen  Point  Light  station,  and  has  a  temple  on  it, 
the  priest  in  whose  charge  it  is,  being  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  Customs  to  keep  a  lamp  burning 
at  night.  Round  this  lovely  spot  the  current 
runs  with  remarkable  rapidity,  while  between 
it  and  Flen  Point  there  are  strong  eddies.  AVe 
visited  the  temple  winch  we  found  damp  and 
dirty,  the  priest  and  his  servant  being  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  whole.  After  looking  about  a  bit, 
we  soon  left,  and  passed  a  tliree-storied  temple. 
As  in  the  morning  we  had  a  glorious  sunrise, 
so  at  eventide  we  had  a  glorious  sunset,  pre¬ 
saging  a  hot  day  on  the  morrow.  Very  little 
wind  now  disturbed  the  air,  and  we  drifted 
down  with  the  current,  while  the  sails  hung 
listlessly  against  the  masts.  The  boatmen  and 
servants  took  advantage  of  this  to  have  a  bath. 
It  was  dark  though  the  stars  were  out.  The 
silence  of  night  was  occasionally  broken  by 
various  sounds  on  shore;  frogs  croaked  their 
evening  hymn — and  kept  it  up  too,  for  a  long 
time ;  different  domesticated  animals  raised 
their  voices,  dogs  barked,  probably  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  strangers,  buffaloes  lowed,  and  a 
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“four-legged  animal  with  pointed  ears”  inform¬ 
ed  the  neighborhood  of  his  whereabouts,  while 
men  and  women  were  loud  in  their  narration 
of  events  and  circumstances.  On  board,  the 
crew  having  performed  then-  ablutions  were 
amusing  themselves  variously  and  wiling  the 
time  away,  singing  and  giving  each  other  catch 
sentences  to  repeat,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
in  our  younger  days  were  betrayed  into  saying 
“Robert  ran  up  the  ladder,  with  a  lump  of  raw 
liver”  a  number  of  times.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  placed  our  back  against  the  mast,  and 
smoked  a  cigar  and  meditated.  We  built  castles 
in  the  air  under  the  influence  of  our  surround-  j 
ings ;  recollections  of  days  gone  by  mingled 
with  our  airy  architecture;  we  dozed;  and  felt 
supremely  happy.  The  spell  was  broken  by 
the  appearance  of  lights  indicating  the  approach 
of  a  steamer  which  proved  to  be  the  Iviang  Ching ; 
so  the  lowdah  was  told  to  hang  a  lantern  over 
the  bow,  that  the  steamer  might  see  us  and 
not  run  us  down.  Soon  after  this  the  light  on 
Fitz  Roy  Island  coming  in  sight,  we  made  for  it 
and  anchored  about  10  o’clock.  Having  been 
up  from  4  a.m.,  and  having  only  had  two  hours 
sleep  during  the  previous  twenty -four,  our 
slumbers  were  heavy,  and  the  lowdah  had  got 
the  anchor  up  next  morning  before  we  were 
aware  of  it.  As  the  weather  was  warm  we  did 
not  put  on  more  clothing  than  necessary,  so 
that  before  the  day  was  done  we  were  pretty 
well  sunburnt.  By  7  a.m.  we  only  got  as  far  as 
Ta-tung,  for  we  had  the  current  alone  to  depend 
upon,  the  wind  having  died  away.  On  either 
side  were  high  hills,  though  they  were  more 
numerous  on  the  Ta-tung  side,  among  them  being 
the  Wild  Boar  Hills,  about  1,500  high.  Below 
the  town  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a  temple  on  a 
hill — indeed  temples  and  pagodas  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Yangtsze.  j 
While  running  down  Wild  Boar  Reach,  thou¬ 
sands  of  locusts  flew  across  the  river,  many 
of  them  being  caught  in  our  sails.  At  the  j 
time  of  our  trip  these  insects  were  ravaging 
and  making  sad  havoc  amid  the  edible  vege¬ 
tation  in  the  Ngan-wliei  province.  At  about 
half  past  eight  we  were  abreast  of  the  lower 
end  of  Buckminster  Island,  where  a  light  is 
supported  by  the  Customs.  The  wind  freshened 
from  here,  and  we  had  to  shorten  sail,  taking  a 
short  cut  between  Buckminster  Island  and 
Seau-shan-neau  till  we  arrived  at  Teih-kiang 
village.  Further  on  is  a  small  island  about 
80  feet  high  having  a  small  temple  or  pagoda 
on  the  summit.  In  the  background  rises  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills  which  are  about  1,500  feet 
high,  some  of  them  under  cultivation.  At  noon 
we  met  the  sternwheel  steamer  Paokong,  and  at 
1  p.m.  we  arrived  at  Point  Haines  which  is  the  | 


limit  of  the  Iviukiang  Lights  district.  Here  we 
saw  myriads  of  locusts  devouring  the  grass  and 
young  reeds.  They  were  so  plentiful  that  we 
could  hardly  take  a  step  without  treading  on  some 
of  them.  The  weather  being  very  hot,  we  did  not 
stay  long,  but  getting  the  anchor  up,  hurried  on 
to  Wulm,  where  we  arrived  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards,  having  made  the  whole  passage  of 
195  miles  under  sail  in  less  than  fifty-one  hours 
including  all  stoppages.  Of  course  we  went  on 
shore  and  were  hospitably  .received  by  our 
foreign  friends.  Abreast  of  Wulm  is  a  small 
clump  of  houses  in  connection  with  which  a 
romantic  tale  is  told.  A  general  at  Chinkiaug 
in  bygone  days,  received  instructions  to  take 
command  of  an  army  somewhere,  and  during 
his  absence  some  busybody  told  his  wife  that 
he  was  unfaithful  to  her.  This  preyed  upon 
her  mind,  and  she  went  and  drowned  herself. 
Strange  to  tell,  her  dead  body  floated  up  river 
against  the  current,  and  was  found  on  the  shore 
near  this  station,  where  a  temple  has  been  built 
in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

Sportsmen  at  Wuhu  have  a  fine  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves.  Game  is  very 
tame,  being  found  close  to  the  town.  Only  the 
C.  M.  S.  N.  Co.  have  a  hulk  at  Wuhu  at  present, 
consequently  the  C.  N.  Co.  do  not  take  cargo 
to  and  from  this  port,  but  only  passengers. 
We  noticed  that  many  of  the  women  had  not 
their  feet  deformed  like  most  of  their  sex  in 
other  parts  of  China.  We  were  informed  that 
when  the  Taipings  had  possession  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  tlioy  forbade  the  bandaging 
of  the  children’s  feet;  consequently  the  parents 
were  unable  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  ruining 
their  girl’s  feet  for  life  to  make  them  look  as 
graceful — as  a  maimed  sailor  hopping  round  on 
wooden  legs. 

W.  R.  K. 

- o - 

^mcrirtm  Commerce  loitij  Cfiimt. 

By  Gideon  Nye,  Esq. 


Part  II. 

Early  Complications.  The  “Lady Hughes”  case. 


( Continued  from  page  21.) 

qf’N  the  preceding  introductory  chapter  we  have 
Jb  presented  a  historical  view  of  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  American  commerce  with  China  down 
to  the  interchange  of  courtesies  by  the  resident 
chief  supercargoes  of  the  several  European 
factories  at  Canton,  with  Major  Shaw,  the 
American  chief,  whereby  was  evinced  an  ample 
and  generous  welcome  to  the  representative  of 
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the  new  nation  of  the  further  west,  and  a  cor¬ 
dial  appreciation  on  his  part. 

In  now  resuming  our  review  of  the  historical 
record  and  acknowledging  that  no  more  aus¬ 
picious  beginning  could  have  been  predicated 
of  the  existing  state  of  relations  and  of  com¬ 
merce  in  general,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to 
notice  liow  fully  and  promptly  Major  Shaw  vin¬ 
dicated  the  position  accorded  him,  by  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  his  high  qualities  on  an  occasion  of 
such  gravity  as  to  render  them  conspicuous. 

We  allude  to  an  event  of  political  significance 
whose  issue  involved  the  whole  question  of 
future  relations  with  China,  as  well  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  one  of  trade  and  restricted  intercourse. 
And  before  quoting  the  narrative  from  the 
journal,  we  shall  do  well  to  use  Major  Shaw’s 
introduction  to  his  sketch  of  actual  circum¬ 
stances  at  Canton  at  the  period  preceding  the 
incident.  Thus,  he  prefaces  the  more  circum¬ 
stantial  portion  of  liis  journal  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

“In  a  country  where  the  jealousy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  confines  all  intercourse  between  its  subjects 
and  the  foreigners  who  visit  it  to  very  narrow  limits, 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  single  city,  the  opportunities  of 
gaining  information  respecting  its  constitution,  or 
the  manners  and  customs  generally  of  its  inhabitants, 
can  neither  be  frequent  or  extensive.  Therefore, 
the  few  observations  to  be  made  at  Canton  cannot 
furnish  us  with  sufficient  data  from  which  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  upon  either  of  these  points. 
The  accounts  given  in  the  writings  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  are  enveloped  in  much  mystery,  and  in  many 
instances  border  not  a  little  upon  the  marvellous. 
All  we  know  with  certainty  respecting  the  Empire 
of  China,  is  that  it  has  long  existed,  a  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  wisdom  of  its  government,  and  still 
continues  the  admiration  of  the  World.” 

Such  in  terse  phrase,  was  the  actual  position 
of  foreigners  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
held  China,  at  the  moment  when  the  accidental 
consequences  of  an  indiscretion  produced  com¬ 
plications  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  of  a 
nature  demanding  great  circumspection  on  the 
part  of  all  the  foreigners  at  Canton ;  and  upon 
which  occasion  Major  Shaw’s  judgment  and 
magnanimity  were  subjected  to  a  peculiarly 
trying  ordeal,  in  some  aspects  of  the  case ;  only, 
however,  to  make  those  qualities  more  conspi¬ 
cuous — as  the  following  simple  narrative  will 
shew.  The  essential  facts  are  confirmed  in  Sir 
John  Davis’  work,  derived  from  English  records, 
this  being  the  vivid  rendering  of  a  participator 
noting  events  as  they  occurred  and  yet  with  no 
attempts  to  colour  their  significance. 

“On  Saturday,  the  27th  of  November,  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  general  alarm 
was  spread  among  the  foreigners  at  Canton,  in 
consequence  of  the  Chinese  having  seized  on  the 


person  of  Mr.  Smith,  supercargo  of  the  British 
country*  ship  Lady  Hughes. %  Three  days  be¬ 
fore,  the  captain  and  some  gentlemen  who  had 
dined  with  him  on  board,  were  saluted  by  the 
ship,  on  taking  leave;  in  doing  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  one  of  the  Chinese  in  the  mandarin’s 
sampan  alongside  was  killed,  and  two  others 
were  wounded.  By  the  Chinese  law,  blood 
must  answer  for  blood,  and  there  have  been 
instances  where  the  execution  of  this  law  has 
been  enforced.  About  four  years  since,  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Portuguese,  both  belonging 
to  the  same  ship,  had  a  scuffle,  in  which  the 
latter  was  killed;  whereupon  the  Chinese  de¬ 
manded  that  the  former  should  be  given  up. 
On  being  told  that  what  the  man  had  done  was 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  self-defence,  they  replied 
that  they  understood  the  matter  very  well,  but 
that  they  must  examine  him  before  their  tri¬ 
bunal,  it  being  indispensable  that  they  should 
take  cognizance  of  such  cases,  and  that  after 
examination  he  should  be  restored  unhurt. 
The  poor  fellow,  upon  these  assurances,  was 
delivered  to  the  Chinese,  who  the  next  morning 
brought  him  to  the  water-side,  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  the  factories,  and  there  strangled  him. 
The  recollection  of  this  affair  was  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  every  one,  and  the  English  chief  on 
this  occasion  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  the  Chinese;  not  only  as  it  was  an  accident, 
and  the  gunner  innocent,  but  as  he  had  no  au¬ 
thority  over  country  ships,  they  not  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  company’s  servants 
in  China.  After  two  days  spent  in  debating 
the  affair,  the  Chinese  merchants  and  manda¬ 
rins  told  M.  Pigou  that  they  were  satisfied,  and 
that,  as  the  gunner  had  absconded,  there  would 
be  no  further  trouble  about  it.  Every  one 
thought  the  matter  fiuished,  till  experience 
once  more  convinced  them  that  there  is  no 
trusting  the  Chinese. 

“Pan-ke-koa,  the  head  of  the  Co  Hong,  sent 
for  Mr.  Smith,  as  it  were  on  business,  to  come  to 
his  house,  where  he  was  immediately  seized  by 
a  guard  and  conveyed  into  the  city.  As  soon 
as  this  transaction  was  known,  all  business  was 
stopped,  the  Chinese  merchants  retired  within 
the  city,  and  the  Europeans  assembled  in  order 
to  consult  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken. 
It  wras  judged  expedient  that  a  boat  should  be 
ordered  from  every  ship,  with  an  armed  force, 
for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  respective  nations,  until  the  matter 
should  be  settled.  In  the  meantime,  the  com¬ 
pradors,  Chinese  servants,  and  others,  left  the 
factories,  and  several  of  the  Emperor’s  ships 


*  All  Britisk  India  skips  were  called  “  country  ”  skips. 
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of  war  were  drawn  up  opposite,  in  a  hostile 
manner.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  the 
boats  arrived,  one  of  them  having  been  tired 
upon  by  the  Chinese,  for  passing  their  fort 
after  sunset,  by  which  a  man  was  wounded. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  they  were  kept 
within  the  factories,  and  their  arms  taken 
in  charge  by  their  officers,  while  the  Euro¬ 
peans  unanimously  agreed  to  make  it  a  com¬ 
mon  cause,  and  as  such  to  support  it.  On  the 
commencement  of  this  business,  application 
was  made  to  the  Americans,  and  our  boat  ac¬ 
cordingly  attended.  A  letter  was  sent  into  the 
city,  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  affair, 
declaring  Mr.  Smith’s  innocence,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  giving  up  the  gunner.  Guards 
were  placed  for  the  preservation  of  good  order, 
and  the  night  passed  quietly.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  our  compradors  returned  and  supplied  the 
factories  as  usual.  A  man  was  taken  up  the 
preceding  night,  detected  in  ordering  all  Chi¬ 
nese  to  leave  the  factories.  On  examination, 
he  proved  to  be  a  petty  officer  of  the  police, 
and  had  a  chop,  which  he  was  directed  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  English  chief,  and  which,  being 
translated,  was  to  this  effect: — 4  That  the  Fuen , 
exercising  the  functions  of  Viceroy  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Canton,  had  given  orders  for  the 
seizure  of  Mr.  Smith,  but  that  he  should  be 
released  on  the  gunner  being  given  up, — that 
he  was  much  displeased  at  the  measure  of  the 
arpied  boats, — that  the  Europeans  should  con¬ 
sider  well  what  they  were  about,  and  that  he 
had  ordered  the  whole  force  of  the  province  to 
be  in  readiness  to  reduce  them  to  submission 
in  case  of  resistance,  as  he  was  determined  to 
prevent  the  laws  of  the  Empire  from  being 
infringed.’ 

“About  two  o’clock  M.  Vieillard,  the  French 
Consul,  came  and  informed  me  that  he  had, 
with  M.  Galbert,  the  King’s  interpreter,  been 
with  a  mandarin  at  the  pagoda  (temple)  who 
informed  him  that  chops  would  be  granted  to 
such  of  the  strangers  as  would  apply  for  them, 
the  English  excepted,  to  send  hack  their  boats 
whenever  they  pleased;  and  that  as  the  Danes, 
French,  and  Dutch  were  determined  not  to 
make  war  for  the  English,  he  advised  me  to 
apply  for  one  and  send  away  our  boat  imme¬ 
diately.  After  thanking  him  for  his  advice,  I 
answered  that  I  considered  the  rights  of  humani¬ 
ty  deeply  interested  in  the  present  business, 
to  support  which  I  had,  at  the  request  of  the 
English  chief,  ordered  the  American  boat  to 
Canton;  that  when  the  English  chief  assured 
me  that  the  purposes  for  which  she  had  been 
required  were  answered,  I  would  send  her  back, 
and  not  till  then.  Towards  evening,  two  man¬ 
darins,  attended  by  linguists,  came  out  and 


requested  that  a  representative  from  each  na¬ 
tion,  the  English  excepted,  should  meet  the 
Fuen ,  who  was  then  in  his  tribunal  ready  to 
receive  us.  After  communication  with  the 
English  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
represent  to  the  Fuen,  that  the  seizing  of  Mr. 
Smith  was  considered,  not  as  a  matter  affecting 
the  English  only,  but  as  nearly  concerning 
every  foreign  trader  in  Canton,  whose  property 
or  person  could  now  no  longer  be  considered 
secure.  On  coming  before  the  Fuen,  who  held 
his  tribunal  at  a  pagoda  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs 
not  frequented  by  the  Europeans,  we  were 
received  by  a  mandarin  of  war,  who  led  us 
through  two  ranks  of  soldiers  armed  with  long 
scymitars,  and,  presenting  himself  on  his  knee, 
announced  us.  The  Fuen  said  that  he  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  a  mark  of  our  good  disposition  that  we 
came  to  him,  and  that  we  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  for  Mr.  Smith,  who  should  not 
receive  any  injury,  but  be  restored  on  the  gun¬ 
ner  being  given  up.  On  being  told  that  the 
gunner  had  absconded,  he  answered,  ‘No  mat¬ 
ter,  he  must  be  produced;’  and  when  M.  Gal¬ 
bert  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  boats 
being  ordered,  and  to  vindicate  the  English,  he 
commanded  him  to  be  silent,  and  declared  that 
it  was  in  consideration  of  the  other  nations 
that  the  English  were  not  on  this  occasion  a 
lost  people.  After  offering  us  tea,  which  we 
declined,  the  Fuen  presented  each  gentleman 
with  two  pieces  of  silk,  in  token  of  amity,  and 
then  dismissed  us. 

“During  the  transactions  thus  far,  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  that  there  had  been  no  regular  plan 
adopted  by  the  different  nations,  and  scarcely 
any  consistency  in  their  measures.  It  is  true, 
there  had  been  several  councils,  where  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  said  they  considered  it  a  common  cause ; 
but  no  minutes  were  taken  of  their  proceedings, 
and  their  zeal  seemed  to  be  not  a  little  abated. 
The  Chinese  were  aware,  that,  if  they  could 
separate  the  other  nations  from  the  English, 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  the  affair;  and 
it  was  doubtless  with  this  view  that  the  offers 
had  been  made  to  M.  Vieillard,  and  an  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  Fuen  demanded.  In  the  meeting 
at  the  English  house,  previous  to  the  last  step, 
it  was  under  this  conviction  that  I  ventured  to 
propose  that  minutes  should  then  be  taken,  and 
every  gentleman  asked,  in  behalf  of  his  nation, 
whether  it  was  to  be  considered  a  common 
cause,  and  how  far  they  would  unite  for  its 
support.  No  person  opposed  the  proposition, 
— nothing  was  determined,  and  we  went  to  the 
Fuen.  Matters  remained  quiet  all  the  next  day, 
though  the  ships  of  war,  iu  number  upwards  of 
forty,  lay  opposite  the  factories.  In  tiie  course 
of  the  day,  two  boats  from  the  French,  one 
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from  the  Danes,  and  another  from  the  Dutch, 
went  down  the  river,  under  protection  of  a 
Chinese,  standing  in  the  bow  and  holding  up  a 
small  red  hag.  Besides  these,  one  from  the 
English  was  sent  down  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  demanding  the 
gunner.  The  mandarin  of  war,  who  presented 
us  to  the  F.uen,  brought  out  two  pieces  of  silk 
for  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  and 
were  not  introduced,  as  the  Fuen  would  suffer 
only  six  to  be  admitted  then,  but  desired  that 
all  who  had  attended  should  receive  those  pre¬ 
sents.  On  the  30th,  in  the  morning,  Messrs. 
Browne,  Lane,  Lance  and  Fitzhugli  called  to 
inform  me  of  a  report  having  been  spread  that 
they  had  sent  a  boat  to  Whampoa  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  other  nations,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  come,  as  a  committee  from  the 
English,  to  explain  that  and  every  other  trans¬ 
action  which  had  taken  place. 

“A  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  had  been  sent,  by 
order  of  the  mandarins,  to  Captain  Williams, 
demanding  the  gunner;  but  the  linguist  en¬ 
trusted  with  it  was  so  much  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  ships  with  their  guns  out  of  their 
ports,  that  he  returned  without  delivering  it. 
On  this  being  known,  the  Chinese  gave  a  chop 
for  an  English  boat  to  carry  the  linguist  with 
a  letter,  and  Captain  McIntosh  was  sent  as 
security  for  his  safe  reception  and  return.  They 
added,  that,  as  the  gunner  was  not  to  be  found, 
Captain  McIntosh  would  necessarily  return 
without  him, — that  the  gentlemen  would  then 
be  again  assembled,  and  desired  to  make  a 
joint  representation  to  the  Fuen  for  leave  to 
send  their  boats  and  people  to  Whampoa,  and 
to  have  the  trade  restored. 

“Mr.  Lance  called  again  at  seven  to  acquaint 
me  that  he  had,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
met  a  mandarin  at  the  pagoda,  who  informed 
him  that  they  did  not  now  take  so  much  amiss 
the  boats  having  come  up,  as  that  matter  had 
since  been  explained,  and  that  they  waited  the 
return  of  Captain  McIntosh,  who  they  expected 
wTould  bring  the  gunner.  Mr.  Lance  then  pro¬ 
posed  that  leave  should  be  given  for  their  boats 
to  go  to  Whampoa  in  search  of  the  man ;  and 
if  he  could  not  be  found,  or,  being  found,  if 
Captain  Williams  would  not  deliver  him  up, 
the  company  could  not  help  it,  but  must  submit 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Chinese  should  im¬ 
pose.  The  mandarin  could  not  of  himself  grant 
this  permission,  but  promised  an  answer  in  the 
afternoon.  Five  boats  from  the  English  set 
out  for  Whampoa,  about  three  o’clock,  under 
the  protection  of  a  Chinese  flag,  and  at  sunset 
Captain  McIntosh  returned,  bringing  with  him 
the  gunner,  who  was  carried  to  the  factory, 


and  in  a  few  minutes  after  to  the  pagoda,  where 
he  was  delivered  to  the  Chinese, — and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  nation,  the  English  includ¬ 
ed,  attending.  The  mandarins  assured  us  that 
Mr.  Smith  should  be  restored  this  evening,  and 
that  the  gunner  should  be  kept  in  custody  until 
the  Emperor’s  pleasure  should  be  known, — and 
that,  tlie  affair  being  now  terminated,  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  trade  were  removed.  In  the 
evening,  the  linguist  informed  me  that  our  chop 
for  shipping  off  had  not  been  issued,  on  account 
of  the  Hoppo  taking  us  for  English,  whose 
chops  would  not  be  issued  till  the  next  day. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  Paukekoa  had  caused 
our  vessel  to  be  registered  in  the  Hoppo’s  books 
as  an  English  country  ship  ;  immediately  upon 
which  Mr.  Bandall  and  I  drew  up  a  memorial 
to  the  Consul  of  France,  who  promised  that  it 
should  be  presented  the  next  day,  and  that  he 
would  acquaint  us  in  writing  with  the  answer 
given.  The  first  of  December,  peace  and  com¬ 
merce  being  restored,  the  English  chief  came 
and  thanked  us  for  the  assistance  we  had  given 
tliem,  as  did  also  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  released 
the  evening  before.  At  noon,  the  gentlemen  of 
every  nation  were  called  to  attend  the  Hoppo, 
at  the  hall  of  the  Co  Hong,  when,  after  express¬ 
ing  his  satisfaction  at  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  commerce,  he  cautioned  us  to  preserve  the 
strictest  discipline  among  oUr  sailors.  On  being 
told  that  troubles  often  arose  between  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Europeans,  owing  to  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  merchants,  he  promised  that 
in  future  a  mandarin  should  attend  once  a 
month  at  the  pagoda,  to  hear  from  the  Euro¬ 
peans  themselves,  through  their  own  interpre¬ 
ters,  such  matters  as  they  had  to  offer,  in  order 
that  any  grievance  of  which  they  should  have 
reason  to  complain  might  be  redressed.  On 
this  occasion  I  desired  the  Consul  of  France  to 
announce  me  as  an  American,  which  lie  did  ac¬ 
cordingly,  by  M.  Gfalbert,  the  King’s  interpreter, 
and  clearly  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
us  an  Englishman.  The  Hoppo  answered,  that 
the  matter  had  been  last  night  explained  to  him 
by  Shy-kin-koa,  that  he  perfectly  understood  who 
we  were,  and  that  the  chop  for  sending  back 
our  boat  and  two  sampans  with  merchandise 
had  that  day  been  granted  to  Americans.  The 
reason  of  our  having  been  reported  as  a  coun¬ 
try  ship  belonging  to  the  English  was,  that  the 
fiador  Pan-ke-koa,  knew  that  had  he  told  who 
we  really  were,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
accompany  the  information  with  a  present. 
The  same  deception  was  successfully  practised 
with  respect  to  the  Imperialists,  and  the  second 
year  they  were  considered  as  an  old  nation. 
Our  boat  with  the  armed  men  returned  the 
same  evening  to  Whampoa,  under  the  American 
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flag  as  usual,  and  two  sampans  with  merchan¬ 
dise  were  sent  to  the  ship. 

“  Thus  ended  a  very  troublesome  affair,  which 
commenced  in  confusion,  was  carried  on  with¬ 
out  order,  and  terminated  disgracefully.  Had 
that  spirit  of  union  among  the  Europeans  taken 
place  which  the  rights  of  humanity  demanded, 
and  could  private  interests  have  been  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  sacrificed  to  the  general  good,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  matter  must  have  been  honour¬ 
able,  and  probably  some  additional  privileges 
would  have  been  obtained.  Bat,  as  it  did  ter¬ 
minate,  we  can  only  apply  to  it  the  observation 
of  the  Chinese  themselves, — -‘Truly,  all  Fan- 
quois  have  much  lose  face  in  this  business.’” 

Such  is  the  scrupulously  faithful  narrative 
and  such  the  unaffected  comment  of  Major 
Shaw  upon  the  discussions  and  transactions 
consequent  upon  one  of  those  deplorable  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  period  of  undefined  relations  with 
China  which,  in  three  instances,  at  least,  stain¬ 
ed  her  annals  with  the  blood  of  innocent  victims 
and  tainted  the  ruling  body  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
munity  with  pusillanimity  and  lust  of  gain: — 
the  shining  exception  to  this  characterization, 
on  the  occasion  under  review,  being  this  junior 
of  the  whole  body  of  chiefs;  whose  high-minded 
rejection  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  French 
Consul  served,  at  the  outset,  to  check  an  im¬ 
pending  aberration,  and  was  the  key-note  of  his 
constant  endeavours  to  evoke  a  spirit  of  union 
and  a  systematic  policy,  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  humanity ;  which  indeed,  involved  the  welfare 
of  all  the  foreigners  resorting  to  China.  For 
even  the  permanent  prosperity  of  material  in¬ 
terests  rests  upon  the  preservation  of  a  high- 
minded  attitude  toward  heathen  nations. 

Having  concluded  the  narrative  with  the 
above  comment,  Major  Shaw  adds,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  note  other  subjects  in  his  journal,  the 
expression  of  his  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  executive  in  the  exclamatory  phrase : — 
“Enough  of  the  Chinese  Government.” 

We  need  not  here  follow  his  successive  notes, 
because  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  reaching  America  will  suffice  our 
purpose  for  presentation  of  his  general  views  of 
the  trade;  but  will  merely  record  the  last  note 
before  his  departure  from  Canton, — to  the  effect, 
that  he  and  Mr.  Randall  made  visits  ol  leave 
to  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  the  r*espective 
nations,  on  the  26th  of  December,  ‘  again  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  their  attentions  and  receiving  their 
good  wishes  for  our  prosperity,’  that  the  next 
day  he  went  on  board  and  the  day  after  ‘  the 
ship  came  to  sail ;  ’  Mr.  Randall  remaining  in 
China  to  prosecute  separate  business. 

We  turn  now  to  Sir  John  Davis  account  of 
this  memorable  case  of  the  Lady  Huy  he  a  merely 


to  note  the  sequel,  that  did  not  transpire  until 
ten  days  or  more  after  Major  Shaw  left  China; 
but  which  confirmed  his  worst  apprehensions, 
as  Sir  John’s  account  here  shews. 

“On  the  28th  the  foreigners  all  joined  in  an 
address  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  the 
evening  the  Foo-yuen  desired  to  see  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  factory  of  the  several  nations. 
These  reported  that  ‘his  behaviour  was  much 
agitated,*  and  it  was  evident  he  would  be  glad 
to  get  handsomely  out  of  the  business.’  The 
Chinese  were,  in  fact,  frightened  at  their  own 
boldness,  and  a  little  resolution  on  the  other 
side  might  have  saved  the  man’s  life. 

“A  linguist  soon  arrived  at  the  factory, 
bringing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  to  the  captain 
of  his  ship,  desiring  he  would  send  up  the  gun¬ 
ner,  or  some  other  person,  to  be  tried  by  the 
mandarins;  and  this  was  forwarded  on  the 
29th  to  Whampoa,  backed  by  a  letter  from  the 
Council.  On  the  30th  the  unfortunate  gunner, 
an  old  man,  was. brought  to  Canton  and  sent 
into  the  city,  with  an  address  ‘  signed  by  the 
English  Council,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  nations,'  in  his  favour.  He  was  received 
by  a  mandarin  of  superior  rank,  who  verbally 
stated  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertain¬ 
ed  as  to  his  life,  and  that  when  the  Emperor’s 
answer  had  been  obtained,  he  should  be  restored. 
In  about  an  hour  after,  Mr.  Smith  returned  to 
his  factory,  stating  that  he  had  been  very  civilly 
treated.  On  the  8th  of  January  following,  the 
unhappy  gunner  was  strangled.” 

We  have  two  sufficient  reasons  for  presenting 
verbatim  the  record  from  Major  Shaw’s  private 
journal,  which  remained  in  possession  of  his 
family,  and  unpublished,  until  1847,  sixty-two 
years  from  its  date,  and  several  years  after  Sir 
John  Davis’  work  was  published.  The  first  of 
which  reasons  is  that  it  fully  illustrates  the  in¬ 
secure  tenure  of,  not  only  American,  but  all 
foreign  commerce, — not  to  say  of  life  also,  at 
the  period,  and  down  to  the  treaty  of  Nanking; 
and  shews  the  interdependence  of  foreigners  of 
all  the  different  nationalities  in  the  event  of  the 
merest  casualty.  The  second  reason  is  that  it 
is  due  to  the  American  name  in  the  history  of 
intercourse  to  exhibit  the  liigh-mindedness  of 
Major  Shaw  as  conspicuous  over  all  the  older 
chiefs,  including  even  the  members  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Council;  who,  as  Sir  John  states  “  backed” 
the  demand  of  Mr.  Smith  for  the  surrender  of 
the  gunner  to  the  Chinese.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  due  to  the  American  name,  because  Sir  John 
meantime,  in  two  distinct  passages  of  his  work, 


*  This  is  confirmed  by  Major  Shaw’s  statement  on 
page  41,  that  ‘the  Foo-yuen  would  suffer  only  six  to  be 
admitted.’ 
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liacl  stigmatised  tlie  conduct  of  the  American 
community  of  1821,  for  following  the  example 
of  the  English  in  the  Lady  Hughes  case,  by 
giving  up  the  sailor  Terranova,  which  was,  as 
lie  admits,  ‘a  very  similar’  case.  Nevertheless, 
he  pointedly  draws  attention  to  it  to  our  dis¬ 
advantage,  as  exhibiting  ‘a  very  remarkable 
contrast  to  another  case  soon  after,  wherein 
the  English  signalized,  as  he  claims,  their 
higher  regard  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  This 
case  arose  at  Lintin,  between  the  crew  of  the 
frigate  Topaze  and  Chinese  on  shore;  and  can¬ 
not  fairly  be  viewed  as  parallel  to  that  of  the  | 
merchant  ship  Emily ,  lying  at  Whampoa,  which 
as  we  have  said,  and  he  admitted,  was  as  near 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  was  possible  to  that 
of  the  Lady  Hughes. 

Fairly  viewing  the  three  cases  in  the  order 
of  their  successive  occurrence  and  accompany¬ 
ing  circumstances,  and  contrasting  the  high- 
minded  attitude  of  Major  Shaw  in  the  first  one 
with  tiie  conduct  of  his  seniors  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  while  we  take  into  consideration  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  surrender  of  the  gunner  by  the 
behest  of  the  English  Council  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  community  of  1821,  in  the  delivery  of  the 
sailor  Terranova,  we  think  a  false  bias  has  been 
hitherto  given  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by 
the  strictures  thus  applied  in  Sir  John  Davis’ 
contrast  of  this  last  case  with  that  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  one  of  the  Topaze,  vessel  of  war;  which, 
in  its  locality  and  other  circumstances,  present¬ 
ed  marked  differences. 

It  is  especially  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
desired  to  notice  this  incident  of  Major  Shaw’s 
first  residence  at  Canton ; — that  the  American 
name,  if  seemingly  tarnished  by  a  greed  of  gain 
in  the  case  of  Terranova,  as  Sir  John  Davis 
repeatedly  declared  iu  his  standard  work,  may 
be  vindicated '  in  the  record  of  history  by  the 
conspicuous  merits  of  Major  Shaw  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  case  of  the  gunner  of  the  Lady  Hughes, 
as  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  English 
Council  and  the  other  chiefs.  We  therefore 
rightly  challenge  the  false  bias  thus  given  to 
the  world’s  opinion,  as  unjust  to  the  American 
name;  an  injustice  that  has  already  stood  un¬ 
challenged  for  more  than  thirty  years. 


Return  or  the  First  Expedition. 


Having  accorded  due  prominence  to  a  grave 
political  incident,  that  threatened  prolonged 
interruption  of  commerce;  and  confronted  an 
unjust  national  reflection  with  qualifying  facts 


and  an  amply- vindicative  parallel ; *  *  we  may  now 
resume  the  review  of  Major  Shaw’s  notes. 
Proceeding  on  Ins  voyage  homeward  in  the 
Empress  of  China,  she  passed  Macao  on  cm- 
31st  of  December.  The  Dutch  ship  General  de 
Klerk,  with  whose  commander,  Commodore 
Banks,  they  had  agreed  to  keep  company  down 
the  sea  and  through  Banka  Straits,  where  Cap¬ 
tain  Green  was  a  stranger  to  the  navigation,  had 
left  the  second  bar  before  them ;  and  overtaking 
her,  they  spoke,  fixing  upon  the  anchorage  off 
North  island  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Sumatra  as 
their  first  destination:  where  they  arrived  on 
the  19th  of  January  and  found  another  Dutch 
ship,  with  two  English  and  two  Portuguese 
ships,  also  bound  to  Europe.  After  taking  in 
wood  and  water  they  left  there  oil  the  22nd ;  on 
the  26th  took  ‘a  departure’  from  Java  head, 
bearing  E.  ten  leagues  distant;  and  on  the  9th 
of  March  anchored  in  Table-bay,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,!  saluting  the  Dutch  Commodore.  There 
they  found  one  American  and  18  other  vessels ; 
the  former  being  the  ship  Grand  Turk  of  Salem, 
owned  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,  and  commanded 
by  Captain  Ingersoll,  who,  with  the  doctor, 
Leavitt,  came  on  board  the  Empress  of  China . 
They  left  Cape  Town  on  the  14th,  and  on  the 
25th  unexpectedly  saw  the  Island  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  whence  proceeding,  without  stopping, 
they  reached  New  York  on  the  lltli  of  May, 
which  city  they  saluted  with  thirteen  guns ; 
having  logged  18,248  miles  on  the  outward  and 
14,210  on  the  homeward  voyage. 

On  the  19th  May  Major  Shaw  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  “in  which  the  material  occur- 


*  We  do  not  impute  intentional  misleading  to  Sir 
John  Davis;  but  only  a  seeming  alacrity  to  reflect  an 
injurious  impression,  without  discrimination  of  motives, 
and  influences,  derived  from  the  precedent  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

f  The  following  note  which  should  have  appeared  on 
page  15  of  our  January  number  may  aptly  be  given  here. 
It  refers  to  the  paragraph  in  the  text,  which  says: — • 
“Later  on,  the  yet  more  indomitable  seamen  of  Holland 
followed  and  gave  enduring  names  to  the  Southern 
capes  of  both  American  and  African*  continents.” 

*  Being  mindful  of  the  substitution  of  the  “  Cape  of 
Good  Hope”  for  the  original  Portuguese  name  of  “  Cape 
of  Tempests”  and  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Dutch 
there,  I  here  inadvertently  attributed  the  bestowal  of  the 
new  name  to  the  latter;  who  in  the  midst  of  hostilities 
with  the  former  were  animated  with  a  spirit,  giving  point 
to  a  contradiction  of  terms  such  as  these;  whereas  the 
change,  as  a  little  reflection  reminds  me,  was  made  by 
King  John  II  of  Portugal,  who  wisely  deprecated  an 
appellation  of  dread  to  his  mariners,  amongst  whom 
Diaz  and  his  crew  had  spread  appalling  accounts  of  their 
own  experience ;  and  sagaciously  bestowed,  in  its  stead, 
the  alluring  name  of  “Good  Hope,”  whose  significance 
de  Gama  so  nobly  illustrated  soon  after. 
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rences  of  the  expedition  were  mentioned, — 
namely,  our  meeting  with  the  French  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  our  reception  at  China,  and 
the  manner  iii  which  the  Chinese  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  who  have  establishments  at 
Canton  behaved  toward  us.  This  letter  was 
iaijl  before  Congress,  and  that  honourable 
body  was  pleased  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  in¬ 
form  me, — ‘  That  Congress  feel  a  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  successful  issue  of  this  first  effort 
of  the  citizens  of  America  to  establish  a  direct 
trade  with  China,  which  does  so  much  honour 
to  its  undertakers  and  conductors.’”  The  clear 
profit  upon  the  adventure  was  somewhat  above 
25  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  $120,000,  em¬ 
ployed.  Situated  as  he  found  himself  on  his 
return,  by  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  elder 
brother,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  pursuing  the 
China  trade,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
first  Secretary  in  the  War  office  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  patronage  of  General  Knox, 
who  was  head  of  the  Department.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Randall  arrived  from  China  in  the  English 
ship  Pallas,  Captain  John  O’Donnell,  witli  teas, 
“taken  on  a  credit  for  our  joint  account  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000  cost,  in  which  speculation 
we  interested  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  one-half. 
Mr.  Morris  having  decided  to  send  the  ship  to 
China  again,  offered  to  be  concerned  with  Mr. 
R.  and  me  again,  upon  a  more  extensive 
plan,  which  would  have  involved  our  staying  in 
China  several  years ;  but  as  he  thought  the 
terms  we  required  too  high,  the  matter  dropped, 
and  another  gentleman  was  employed,  merely 
for  the  voyage.” 

In  November,  however,  they  effected  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Isaac  Sears  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  of  New  York,  and  the  ship  Hope  was  pro¬ 
vided,  with  Captain  J ames  Magee  as  commander. 
Thereupon  Major  Shaw  resigned  the  office  in 
the  War  Department  and  was  shortly  after 
honoured  by  Congress  with  their  commission 
as  Consul  at  Canton,  Mr.  Randall  being  ap¬ 
pointed  Vice-Consul.  A  suitable  cargo  being 
provided  they  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  4th 
of  February  1786  for  Batavia  and  Canton,  and 
on  the  4tli  of  July  anchored  in  Batavia  roads, 
thus  consuming  five  months.  They  left  there 
on  the  23rd  of  July  and  proceeding  through 
Gaspar  Strait,  reached  Macao  roads  August 
10th  and  Whampoa  the  15th. 

Reverting  to  Major  Shaw’s  notes  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1784,  we  find  his  statement  in  regard  to  the 
shipping  of  all  nations  as  follows:— Season  1783- 
84  “exclusive  of  the  country  ships  returning  to 
India,  there  sailed  last  year  from  Canton  and  Ma¬ 
cao  forty-five  ships  for  Europe,  sixteen  of  which 
were  English.  The  present  season  the  numbers 
were  as  follows,  (December  27th): — English  9; 


French  4;  Dutch  5;  Danish  3;  Portuguese  4; 
in  all  25  for  Europe.  American  1,  for  America. 
English  country  ships  8;  Danish  snow  f.  In 
all  35.  (We  omit  the  names  of  ships.)  Anu  ins 
statement  of  shipping  for  the  seasons  1785-36 
and  1786-87  is  as  follows:- — 1785-86, — English 
18;  Dutch  4;  French  1 ;  Spanish  4;  Danish  3; 
Swedish  4:  in  ail  34,  which  returned  to  Europe. 
Also  several  Portuguese  from  Macao  to  Europe ; 
and  one  English- American,  under  Imperial 
colours,  that  sailed  for  Europe  and  America; 
beside  10  English  country  ships  that  returned 
to  the  coasts  of  Inttia. 

“The  present  season,  down  to  January  27th 
1787,  there  have  been  as  follows  : — English  29  ; 
Dutch  5;  Danish  2;  Spanish  2;  French  1; 
Swedish  1;  Portuguese  from  Macao  5:  in  all 
45  for  Europe.  American  5,  namely: — Sioop 
Experiment,  Dean,  from  New  York.  Ship  Can¬ 
ton,  Truxton,*  from  Philadelphia.  Empress  of 
China,  Green,  Hope,  Magee, *  from  New  Pork. 
Grand  Turk,  West,  from  Salem,  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  thence  to  Canton. 

English  country  ships  23,  from  and  returning 
to  the  coasts  of  India.  Major  Shaw  adds  : — - 
“This  is  the  greatest  number  that  has  ever 
been  known  here  in  any  single  year,  and  its 
effects  on  the  commerce  are  such  as  must  na¬ 
turally  be  expected.  Excepting  Boliea,  every 
kind  of  tea  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  1784,  and  other  exports  are  proportionably 
dear. 

“The  increase  in  the  English  shipping,  not. 
only  m  number,  but  greatly  in  tonnage,  is 
owing  to  the  duty  on  tea  having  been  commut¬ 
ed  (reduced)  by  Parliament,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  company  to  have  a  year’s  supply  of 
the  article  before  hand,  !  in  order  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  trade  hitherto  carried  on  with  other 
nations.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  French  will 
be  materially  affected  by  this  regulation.  This 
extraordinary  demand  for  tea  by  the  English 
has  obliged  them  to  export  from  England  large 
quantities  of  bullion.” 

In  order  to  complete  an  exhaustive  view  of 
the  conditions  under  which  each  nation  was 
conducting  its  trade  at  the  interesting  period 
under  review,  we  proceed  to  embody  here  the 
matured  report  of  Major  Shaw  to  the  American 
Government  dated  “Canton  in  China,  January 
1787,”  addressed  to  “  The  Honourable  John  Jay, 


*  Both  those  Commanders  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  Naval  commands  and  Captain  Truxton  after¬ 
ward  did  so  again;  one  of  his  exploits  being  his  capture 
of  the  Trench  frigate  Insurgente  of  44  guns,  in  1799. 

t  According  to  charter  the  company  was  bound  to 
keep  a  year’s  supply. 
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Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.”  It  were  super¬ 
fluous  for  us  to  descant  upon  the  value  of  this 
report,  and  it  suffices  to  say  that  its  embodi¬ 
ment  here  will  enable  us  to  write  with  precision 
of  the  progressive  changes  in  commerce  .and  in 
political  relations,  conducting  our  readers  to  a 
comprehensive  view  of  its  history.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

“Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity,  which  the  return  of  our  ship 
to  America  affords  me,  for  communicating  to 
you  such  information  respecting  the  commerce 
carried  on  with  China  by  other  nations  of  the 
world,  as  my  situation  and  circumstances,  after 
a  second  voyage  to  this  country,  have  enabled 
me  to  obtain.  It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  communication  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  perfect;  but,  as  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
merce  here  is  exceedingly  uniform,  and  not 
liable  to  many  alterations,  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  can  never  fail  to  be  the  result  of  a 
moderate  share  of  attention.  I  shall  therefore, 
only  say  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
following  accounts,  as  far  as  they  extend,  are 
authentic;  and  I  shall  consider  myself  happy, 
if  they  should  be  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory 
on  the  several  points  recommended  to  my  at¬ 
tention  in  the  letter  of  instructions  width  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me.” 

“  The  commerce  of  the  Europeans  with  China 
appears  to  be  as  simple,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the 
known  world.  The  Danes,  Spaniards,  Impe¬ 
rialists,  Swedes,  French,  English,  and  Dutch, 
have  regular  establishments  at  Canton,  and 
trade  by  companies.  The  Portuguese,  although 
they  are  in  possession  of  Macao,  do  not,  in  the 
manner  of  other  nations,  keep  a  public  esta¬ 
blishment,  but  carry  on  their  trade  by  agents 
sent  from  Europe,  who  also  return  in  the  ships. 
As  the  business  of  unloading  and  loading  their 
ships  is,  by  particular  indulgence,  transacted 
at  Macao,  a  considerable  saving  thence  accrues 
on  the  duties  which  other  nations  are  obliged 
to  pay. 

“The  English  ships  bring  out  from  Europe 
lead  and  large  quantities  cf  cloth ;  which  latter 
the  company  are  obliged  by  their  charter  to 
export  annually  to  China,  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  home  woollen  manufacture.  The 
remainder  of  their  cargoes  is  made  up  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  company’s  establishments  in  India, 
and  such  European  commodities  as  will  suit 
the  various  markets  upon  the  coasts  thereof. 
After  having  disposed  of  these,  they  take  on 
board  cotton,  with  which,  their  lead  and  cloth, 
they  proceed  to  China.  The  English  derive 
considerable  advantage  from  the  permission 
granted  to  private  ships,  owned  by  their  sub¬ 
jects  in  India,  to  trade  with  China.  These 


vessels,  besides  the  cotton,  sandal-wood,  put- 
cliock-root,  ebony,  opium,  shark-tins,  and  bird’s 
nests  they  bring  from  the  coasts,  carry  on  a 
smuggling  trade  with  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
and  about  Malacca,  and  with  the  natives,  whom 
they  supply  with  opium,  clothing,  fire-arms, 
&c.,  in  return  for  which  they  receive  pepper, 
block- tin,  and  spices.  The  net  proceeds  of  these, 
with  the  silver  and  other  articles  they  bring 
from  India,  are,  to  the  amount  of  about  one- 
third,  carried  back  in  such  merchandise  as  will 
suit  the  India  markets ;  and  the  remainder, 
either  in  cash  or  transfers  on  the  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants,  is  paid  into  the  company’s  treasury,  for 
which  they  receive  bills  on  the  company  in  En¬ 
gland  at  the  exchange  of  live  shillings  and  six 
pence  sterling  for  a  dollar,  payable  twelve 
months  after  sight.  This  fund  lias  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the 
company  to  export  from  Europe  any  specie  for 
carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  Chinese. 
With  respect,  however,  to  this  advantage  derived 
by  the  English  from  their  subjects  in  India,  as 
well  as  from  their  credit  with  the  Chinese,  it 
must  be  observed  that  both  have  been  pushed 
as  far  as  they  would  bear.  Last  year  their 
ships  depended  greatly  on  the  latter  of  these 
resources  for  their  homeward  cargoes,  and  the 
company  have  sent  from  England  the  present 
year  upwards  of  $8,000,000  in  specie  alone. 
Besides  the  trade  to  China,  their  country  ships 
(so  called  because  they  are  not  suffered  to  pass 
westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  sometimes 
make  very  good  voyages  to  Batavia,  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India.  They  carry 
there  all  kinds  of  cotton  piece  goods,  a  variety 
of  silk  manufactures,  and  large  quantities  of 
saltpetre.  In  return,  those  that  come  to  Can¬ 
ton  take  pepper  and  block  tin ;  and  such  as  go 
back  to  the  coast  generally  carry  sugar,  which 
pays  a  handsome  freight. 

“The  Dutch,  by  their  resources  from  their 
settlements  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and 
their  other  possessions  in  India,  are  enabled  to 
manage  their  trade  with  China  under  equal,  if 
not  superior,  advantages  to  those  of  any  other 
people. 

“  The  other  companies  depend  principally  upon 
their  lead  and  silver  brought  from  Europe, 
though  sometimes  English  captains  from  the 
coast  of  India  furnish  them  with  the  latter  in 
return  for  bills.  This  exchange  is  forbidden 
by  the  English  company,  and  any  person  de¬ 
tected  in  it  forfeits  his  privilege,  and  may  be- 
sent  prisoner  to  England.  However,  this  pen¬ 
alty,  as  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  inflicted,  is  but 
little  regarded.  British  subjects  in  India,  who 
wish  to  remit  their  property  to  Europe,  will 
find  means  of  doing  it  through  other  channels 
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than  those  of  the  company’s  treasury.  They 
get  a  penny,  and  sometimes  two  pence,  more 
on  a  dollar,  and  hills  at  shorter  sight. 

“There  being  no  French  company  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  late  war,  several  essays  have 
been  made  for  conducting  the  trade  of  that 
nation  with  China.  In  the  year  1783  the  King 
made  the  expedition  on  his  own  account,  with 
four  ships.  In  1784,  he  lent  three  large  ships 
to  a  company  of  merchants,  who  were  obliged 
to  sell  a  certain  number  of  shares  to  such  in¬ 
dividuals  as  chose  to  become  adventurers ;  and 
the  last  year  there  was  only  one  ship.  The 
result  of  these  experiments  very  probably  in¬ 
duced  the  forming  of  a  new  company;  and  the 
present  year  they  employ  eight  ships, — six  for 
India  and  two  for  China,- — one  of  which  last, 
having  been  late  in  the  season  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  has  gone  to  Mauritius.  Their 
India  ships  carry  out  stores  and  merchandise 
to  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and 
to  their  settlements  on  the  India  peninsula; 
whence  they  return  to  France  with  pepper, 
coffee,  drugs,  saltpetre,  and  piece  goods,  such 
as  muslins,  calicoes,  chintzes,  and  the  various 
other  manufactures  of  that  quarter,  both  of 
silk  and  cotton.  A  consul  of  France,  part  of 
their  former  establishment,  is  still  retained  here. 
He  has  a  house  and  table  found  him  by  the 
King,  with  a  salary  of  six  thousand  livres  per 
annum.  Should  any  disputes  arise  among  the 
subjects  of  France,  his  decision  in  a  court  of 
chancery  where  he  presides,  is  final,  unless  an 
appeal  be  made  to  the  King  and  council. 

“  The  commerce  of  the  Imperialists  *  is  closed. 
The  German  dominions  are  not  well  situated 
for  prosecuting  it.  The  company  have  had  no 
ships  here  since  1783,  and  are  $150,000,  in 
arrears  to  the  Chinese  for  the  cargoes  then  sup¬ 
plied.  Their  agent,  Mr.  Reid,  returns  this 
season  to  Europe. 

“The  establishments  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
have  hitherto  been  supported  principally  by  the 
smuggling  trade  which  they  have  carried  on  in 
the  channel  and  upon  the  coast  of  Britain.  But 
as  the  British  Parliament  have  taken  off  the 
duties  on  teas  imported  in  their  own  ships,  it 
is  expected  that  this  policy  will  very  consider¬ 
ably  prevent  the  advantages  heretofore  reaped 
by  those  nations,  and  not  a  little  injure  that 
branch  of  their  commerce.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  the  trade  of  both  these  na¬ 
tions  with  China  must,  therefore,  be  on  the 
decline. 

“The  Spaniards,  after  conducting  their  trade 
in  private  ships,  have  formed  a  company  at 
Manila,  whose  fund  is  said  to  be  eight  millions 


*  The  German  Empire  of  that  day. — N. 


of  dollars.  They  have  now  two  ships  here, 
which  return  to  Manila,  where  their  cargoes  are 
disposed  of.  Part  is  retained  for  the  market 
there, — such  parts  as  will  suit  their  settlements 
in  America  are  sent  by  the  way  of  Acapulco, 
and  the  residue  to  Europe  in  other  ships.  This 
nation  must  depend  principally  on  its  silver. 

“The  Portuguese  retain  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
their  former  consequence.  A  few  ships,  owned 
by  individuals  at  Macao  and  their  remaining 
settlements  in  India,  are  kept  in  the  country 
trade,  which  is  managed  by  them  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  by  the  English.  Their  trade 
to  Europe,  as  has  been  observed,  is  also  con¬ 
ducted  by  private  persons,  and  so  little  do 
they  now  derive  from  their  possessions  in  India, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  a  credit  from  the  Chinese  for  their 
homeward  cargoes.  Scarcely  one  of  their  ships 
brings  from  Europe  sufficient  funds;  and  were 
it  not  for  this  credit,  and  the  aid  they  receive 
from  such  European  company  servants  in  India 
as  are  desirous  of  sending  home  their  property, 
not  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  their  masters,  the 
commerce  of  this  nation  with  China  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  fail. 

“Besides  the  Europeans,  the  Americans  and 
Moors  drive  a  considerable  trade  with  China  in 
pearls  and  other  merchandise,  which  they 
freight  in  Portuguese  and  English  bottoms, 
from  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
peninsula  of  India. 

“  Since  the  the  year  1783,  some  small  vessels 
have  been  fitted  out  by  private  persons  in  India 
and  at  Macao,  for  the  fur  trade  to  Kamtscliatka 
and  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Their 
success  has  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
adventurers,  and  not  a  little  reduced  the  price 
of  furs  brought  here  from  Europe.” 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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By  the  Rev.  John  Ross. 


INHERE  is  at  present  affixed  to  the  gate  of 
X  Moukden  a  proclamation  notifying  to  the 
gullible  public  that  a  good  deal  of  “personifica¬ 
tion”  goes  on  in  the  city, — men  living  in  grand 
style  in  the  inns,  professing  to  be  the  relation, 
or  near  friend  of  this  mandarin  or  that  officer, 
and  not  only  deceiving  the  landlord  out  of  his 
legal  dues,  but  getting  quantities  of  valuable 
goods,  furs,  pearls,  &c.,  on  credit,  which  turns 
out  very  worthless  security. 
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I  have  been  told  a  story  of  one  grand  im¬ 
postor  in  this  line.  A  certain  Li  Ying-tsai,  a 
native  of  Honan,  purchased  an  army  “red 
button,”  and  though  he  never  commanded  a 
soldier  in  his  life,  he  was  determined  to  refund 
himself.  He  came  to  Moukden  from  Peking  in 
grand  style,  with  a  number  of  retainers,  all  of 
whom,  with  himself,  the  landlord  was  glad  to 
find  room  and  food  for.  He  had  come  to  take 
command  of  a  body  of  troops  which  was  to  be 
raised  here.  He  called  on  the  Tartar  General 
Tu,  presented  his  card,  and  was  well  received.’ 
He  returned  to  his  inn,  where  he  found  the 
Moukden  fur  salesman  waiting  to  force  him,  if 
possible,  to  purchase;  for  no  distinguished 
stranger  is  in  Moukden  half  a  day  before  these 
industrious  salesmen  are  round  with  their  packs. 
He  did  want  a  few  furs  and  the  landlord  had 
already  told  the  fur-mercliants  whither  my  lord 
had  just  been,  so  that  when  he  hinted  that  he 
had  just  come  into  town  and  that  the  casli- 
chest  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  merchant  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  of  hurry,  and  left  the  best  furs 
lie  had.  Another  and  another  came,  as  usual, 
and  he  laid  in  enough  of  furs,  sable,  fox,  &c., 
to  serve  himself  and  family, — putting  them  into 
some  of  the  numerous  skin-covered  boxes  he 
had  in  his  room.  He  went  out  in  his  carriage 
and  red  button,  to  some  of  the  more  opulent 
merchants,  who  are  always  proud  to  lend  a 
needy  official  some  shoes  of  sycee*  for  a  short 
time,  for  the  buttoned  cap  is  greatly  reverenced 
in  Moukden.  He  had  some  accounts  to  pay 
which  were  due  before  the  remittances  from 
Peking  could  arrive,  and  he  found  more  than 
one  merchant  ready  to  help  him.  He  returned 
to  his  inn  with  his  loans,  with  which  of  course 
he  discharged  his  debts  to  his  men,  and  bought 
the  necessaries  to  begin  a  body  of  soldiery. 
After  a  few  days  of  this  buying,  he  started  one 
morning  very  early  in  his  cart  accompanied 
only  by  his  boy  and  carter.  The  fur-merchants, 
always  on  the  move,  came  into  the  inn,  of 
course  not  at  all  anxious  about  the  sycee,  but 
to  see  if  he  wanted  more  skins.  The  keeper  of 
the  rooms  (each  set  of  rooms  in  Moukden  inns 
has  one  man  who  attends  to  them  exclusively) 
answered  their  query  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
early  start,  by  saying  that  he  had  gone  some¬ 
time,  but  he  did  not  know  whither, — probably 
to  the  Tartar  General’s.  And  they  waited  on, 
till  they  had  to  account  for  the  absence  by 
another  “probably,”  but  the  increasing  number 
of  fur-mercliants  were  all  certain  that  he  was 
gone  to  find  them  the  money  he  promised  on 
that  day,  and  it  was  only  after  they  satisfied 


*  Silver  ingots  cast  in  the  shape  of  the  sole  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  shoe. 


themselves  that  he  had  not  left  the  city  by  see¬ 
ing  his  boxes  all  arranged  as  before,  and  his 
official  tasselled  cap  on  its  stand,  that  they 
were  content  to  wait  on.  That  contentment 
however  ceased,  probably  from  hunger,  by  mid¬ 
day,  and  they  went  into  his  room.  On  looking 
closely  at  his  official  hat,  they  discovered  it 
lacking  the  precious  stone  forming  the  red  but¬ 
ton.  Uneasy  suspicions  now  occupied  their 
minds  and  they  demanded  of  the  room-keeper 
to  open  the  boxes  to  ascertain  for  a  certainty 
the  safety  of  their  furs.  He  unlocked  one,  but 
it  happened  to  be  an  empty  one,  a  second  and 
a  third  turned  out  similarly,  and  of  all  the 
boxes  not  one  contained  a  scrap  of  anything 
worth  a  cash.  The  large  number  of  congregated 
salesmen  had  sold  furs  to  the  value  of  several 
thousands  of  taels,  the  merchants  gave  in  sycee 
several  thousands,  and  the  inn-keeper  had  been 
feeding  a  large  company  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  the  bird  was  now  flown  leaving  not  a 
rack  behind — but  empty  boxes  and  a  worn-out 
cap  I  The  wailing  of  the  fur-mercliants  was 
pitiable  to  hear,  for  they  were  but  salesmen 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  furs  they 
brought  out  of  the  shop  for  sale,  and  each  of 
them  had  “sold”  more  than  the  whole  combin- 
■  ed  could  repay.  Of  course  the  Tartar  General 
was  made  aware  of  it ;  but  before  he  heard  of  the 
story  of  the  furs  and  sycee  he  had  an  express 
from  Peking  warning  him  against,  and  order¬ 
ing  him  to  seize,  such  and  such  a  man  if  he  ap¬ 
peared.  But  he  had  appeared  and  disappeared. 
It  was  ascertained  he  had  gone  to  Newchwang, 
and  post-haste  couriers  went  on  to  overtake 
him.  But  they  didn’t;  for  he  had  gone  on 
board  a  steamer  and  had  left  the  port  before 
the  messengers  got  thither.  It  is  so  far  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  his  relations  are  well-to- 
do,  and  one,  two  or  more  of  them,  then  in  high 
office  in  Peking,  refunded  the  losses  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  Pekingese  merchants :  but  their 
sympathy  did  not  extend  so  far  as  Moukden. 

When  His  Excellency  Cli’en  was  putting 
down  rebellion  and  robbery  in  south-eastern 
;  Manchuria  a  few  years  ago,  a  superior  officer 
with  a  retinue  of  varied  “buttons”  was  pursu¬ 
ing  his  slow  course  from  city  to  city  in  Soutli- 
j  ern  Manchuria,  making  for  the  seat  of  war.  He 
got  to  Kaichow,  staid  there  some  days,  obtained 
money  enough  from  the  magistrate  and  mer¬ 
chants  to  pay  his  way,  as  he  had  already  done 
in  some  cities  to  the  west  and  north,  and 
again  in  the  quiet  cities  to  the  east.  He  got  to 
Eung-hwang-cliung  in  great  style,  and  was 
|  living  in  the  city  for  a  short  time,  when  one  day, 
j  escorted  by  his  following,  he  came  up  with  His 
I  Excellency  Cli’en  and  boldly  presented  himself, 
j  General  Ch’en  thought  he  had  seen  the  face 
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before  in  bis  own  ranks,  wlien  be  was  a  much 
smaller  man  tlian  be  was  that  day,  and  be 
asked  wbo  commissioned  tliis  officer  to  come. 
“Po  Wang”  was  tbe  reply,  for  the  men  were 
all  Tientsin  men  of  Li  Hung-chang’s.  He 
therefore  ordered  tbe  officer  under  arrest  at 
once,  and  on  applying  torture  discovered  that 
be  was  an  impostor,  and  beheaded  him. 

A  clever  man  was  lately  beheaded  in  Monk- 
den  for  acting  a  “Wang”  f  in  Liao-yang;  which 
be  did  in  excellent  style,  terrifying  tbe  magis-  ; 
trates  and  people  into  donations  of  large  sums 
of  money  to  support  tbe  retinue  be  bad  with 
him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  if  real  wangs  ; 
do  not  thus  terrify  tbe  people,  their  followers  j 
do,  and  tbe  impostor  has  therefore  an  easier 
held  of  operations. 

One  clever  case  of  personification  took  place 
in  our  peninsula.  A  magistrate  bad  been  com-  ! 
missioned  to  go  south  to  “measure  tbe  land,”  j 
which  it  appears,  is  made  tbe  occasion  of  re-  I 
ceiving  a  number  of  presents  in  silver  from  a 
people  grateful  for  tbe  visit.  But  when  be  got 
a  good  way  south  and  began  operations  in  tbe 
usual  slow  manner  be  was  informed  that 
a*  A  tajen  had  already  been  there.  He,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  refused  to  accept  tbe  plea. 
But  again  and  again  be  came  upon  tbe  same 
statement,  and  at  last  be  met  with  a  real  ta 
jen,  wbo  turned  out  to  be  a  school-fellow  of  bis 
own,  and  formerly  a  bosom  friend,  wbo  bad 
“borrowed”  bis  name  and  functions,  and  bad  by 
that  time  accumulated  a  pretty  round  sum  of 
svcee.  Tbe  fellow  was  delighted  to  see  tbe  man 
whose  name  be  bad  borrowed,  and,  when  ex¬ 
postulated  with,  could  only  reply: — “I  thought 
I  would  do  you  tbe  favour  and  save  you  tbe 
trouble  of  this  duty ;  besides  I  have  done  it 
better  than  you  would  have  done.  And  you 
bad  better  let  me  finish  it  for  you.”  Prosecu¬ 
tion  in  such  a  case  was  out  of  tbe  question ! 

But  to  return  to  Moukden, — which  they  say, 
is  in  a  small  way  not  unlike  Peking, — of  which 
too  I  have  beard  side-splitting  stories  enough. 

A  Shantung  man  came  to  Moukden  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  sum  of  sycee  which  be  was 
eager  to  invest  in  a  site  for  a  shop.  He  was 
brought  by  tbe  owner  of  one  plot  of  ground  to 
see  it.  It  was  an  empty  plot,  but  enclosed  j 
within  a  fine  wall.  Tbe  owner  is  in  need  of 
money  and  would  sell  at  a  reasonable  sum  for 
ready  cash.  And  as  tbe  price  asked — about 
Tls.  200 — seemed  to  tbe  Shantung  man  very  i 
reasonable  indeed  for  so  fine  a  piece  of  ground, 
tbe  bargain  was  soon  made,  tbe  necessary  do¬ 
cuments  drawn  out,  signed,  and  endorsed,  with 


tbe  ordinary  formalities,  the  money  was  paid 
over,  and  as  usual,  a  hearty  dinner  was  enjoyed 
by  principal  and  witnesses. 

By  and  bye  tbe  Shantung  man  went  to  bis 
plot  of  ground  and  began  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  building,  when  to  bis  surprise  be  was 
seized,  and  imprisoned  on  tbe  charge  of  tam¬ 
pering  with  imperial  ground, — for  it  was,  tbe 
site  of  tbe  She  chi,  tbe  national  penates.  When 
examined  before  tbe  magistrate  be  pleaded 
guilty,  but  gave  bis  story  in  extenuation,  and 
be  was  glad  to  get  free  with  tbe  loss  of  tbe 
money  paid.  This  is  a  sample  of  many  in¬ 
stances  of  sales  by  men  to  whom  tbe  article  sold 
did  not  belong. 

Perhaps  one  of  tbe  most  ludicrous  is  tbe 
following: — A  man  was  moving  from  one  bouse 
to  another  in  Moukden.  He  asked  bis  neigh¬ 
bour,  near  term  time,  for  tbe  use  of  a  “mova¬ 
ble”  pot, — (all  northern  pots  are  immense  caul¬ 
drons  or  boilers  fixed  over  tbe  fire,  outside  tbe 
end  of  tbe  hang),*  for  a  day  or  two,  to  beat  tbe 
hang  of  tbe  new  bouse  where  be  was  going, 
being  that  of  so  and  so,  in  such  and  such  a 
street.  He  got  tbe  pot  away  with  him,  and  a 
day  or  two  after  “  flitted”  with  all  bis  furniture. 
Tbe  owner  of  tbe  pot  was  wondering  why  bis 
pot  was  not  coming  back  on  tbe  day  promised. 
He  therefore  went  to  pay  bis  old  neighbour  a 
I  visit.  He  got  to  tbe  bouse  which  tbe  departed 
tenant  bad  notified  as  bis  future  home,  but  tbe 
bouse  was  empty.  Tbe  landlord  lived  next 
door.  He  called  upon  him  to  make  enquiry 
whether  such  a  man  bad  not  come  to  live  there. 
Tbe  landlord  said  be  never  beard  of  such  a  man. 
Tbe  man  told  tbe  story  of  bis  “pot,”  and  tbe 
landlord  was  highly  interested.  He  happened 
to  look  at  tbe  outside  of  bis  own  door  and  saw 
a  paper  posted,  which  be  bad  not  put  there 
himself.  He  went  to  see  wliat  it  was,  and  be¬ 
hold  a  pawn-broker’s  ticket,  and  tbe  article 
specified  on  it  as  pawned  was  a  “pot”  and  tbe 
sum  given  on  it  four  tiaos,  (a  half  tael).  Tbe 
two  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  tbe  owner  of  tbe 
pot  had  been  “  done  ”  and  that  this  was  bis  pot. 
But  bow  recover  tbe  pot  ?  They  must  have  tbe 
ticket.  Tbe  landlord  would  get  hot  water  and 
have  it  taken  off.  But  tbe  owner  of  tbe  pot 
was  terrified  tbe  paper  might  be  torn  or  in 
some  way  injured  and  be  would  then  lose  bis 


*  Kang  or  large  platform  made  of  bricks  and  earth , 
covered  with  matting,  on  which  the  inmates  sleep.  In 
winter  the  rooms  are  heated  with  balls  made  of  coal-dust 
and  mud,  and  the  kang,  having  flues  arranged  regularly 
under  it,  is  thus  kept  very  warm.  Many  cases  of  asphyxia 
occur  yearly  from  this  cause.  Death  from  this  cause 
are  said  to  bo  very  common  in  the  winter.  Bacli  kang 
may  accommodate  from  four  to  twelve  persons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  size. 


t  A  King  or  Prince. 
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pot.  He  therefore  prayed  the  landlord  to  let 
him  have  the  door  to  carry  it  to  the  pawn  shop. 
The  owner  agreed,  and  the  door  was  taken 
down  off  its  sockets  and  away  went  the  pot- 
owner  to  the  pawn  shop.  But  when  he  got 
to  the  door,  the  young  fellows  there  cried  out 
“we  dont  take  doors  in  pledge”!  However, 
he  explained,  paid  the  money,  got  back  his  pot, 
worth  twice  or  thrice  the  sum,  hut  never 
learned  whither  his  neighbour  had  “flitted.” 

- o - 

Some  ^rxomit  of  Central  Jisia. 


ffij  RECENT  reviewer  of  Baron  Richthofen’s 
work  “China”  which  has  lately  been 
published,  asks  the  question — “What  is  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia?”  And  the  name  of  this  great  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Asiatic  continent  is  so  frequently 
in  men’s  mouths,  that  it  is  really  remarkable 
to  find  how  little  is  known  about  it  by  the 
general  public.  Some  information  respecting 
it  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to  our  readers, 
and  this  we  take  from  the  Friend  of  India  of 
19th  August,  1865.  The  article  will  prove  very 
acceptable  at  this  time ;  and  we  are  thus  induced 
to  put  other  matter  aside  to  make  room  for  it. 


It  is  well  known  that  there  is  locked  up  in 
the  Russian  language,  especially  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  geographical  and  scientific  societies 
of  St.  Petersburg,  a  store  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  Central  Asia,  and  Russian  progress  there. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
has  from  time  to  time  sent  expeditions — east¬ 
ward  from  Tobolsk  toward  the  Amur  and  the 
frontier  of  Chinese  Mongolia;  and  south-east, 
from  Orenburg  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  Bokhara, 
Kokan,  and  on  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Ili, 
in  Eastern  Turkestan. 

Professedly  scientific,  these  expeditions  have 
in  reality  had  a  political  object,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  except  for  the  time  in  the  case  of  Bokhara, 
been  followed  by  extending  the  line  of  frontier 
posts  which  overawe  the  nomad  Khirgliiz.  The 
little  that  we  know  of  the  latest  of  these  expe¬ 
ditions  towards  Babul  by  Ivhanikoff  has  caused 
us  to  desire  fuller  information,  for  Russian 
travellers  and  savans  exceed  all  others,  except 
Anglo-Indian  officers,  in  the  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  thoroughness  which  characterise  their  ex¬ 
plorations.  The  English  geographer  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  Russian — a  language  now  as  little 
studied  in  Europe  as  Turkish,  but  likely  to  be 
soon  as  well  known  as  German — and  would 


patiently  lay  its  stores  open  to  the  English 
world,  would  do  both  literature  and  science  the 
greatest  service. 

Captain  Valikhanof  gives  the  following  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  Central  Asia 

“Central  Asia,  in  its  present  state  of  social  or¬ 
ganisation,  presents  a  truly  mournful  spectacle,  her 
present  state  of  development  being,  so  to  speak,  a 
sort  of  pathological  crisis.  The  whole  country, 
without  exaggeration,  is  nothing  but  one  vast  waste, 
intersected  here  and  there  by  abandoned  aqueducts, 
canals,  and  wells.  The  desolate  sandy  plains, 
dotted  occasionally  with  ruins,  and  overgrown  with 
ugly  prickly  shrubs  and  tamarisks,  is  wandered 
over  by  herds  of  wild  asses,  and  hardly  less  shy  and 
timid  saigaks.  In  the  midst  of  this  Sahara,  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  occur  several  small  oases, 
shaded  by  the  poplar,  elm,  and  mulberry,  while 
nothing  intervenes  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
scene,  save  here  and  there  badly-cultivated  rice- 
fields  and  plantations  of  cotton,  diversified  by  oc¬ 
casional  vineyards  and  orchards,  abandoned,  by  the 
lazy  and  improvident  population  to  the  care  of 
Allah.  In  the  centre  of  these  oases,  and  construct¬ 
ed  above  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  cities, 
long  since  mouldering  beneath  the  soil,  stand  the 
miserable  mud  hovels  of  a  wild  and  barbarous  race, 
demoralised  by  Islamism,  and  reduced  almost  to 
idiotcy  by  the  the  political  and  religious  despotism 
of  their  native  rulers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  exactions  of  the  Chinese  police  on  the  other. 

“  Ignorance  and  poverty  reign  supreme  in  Mavero 
Innahar  (the  modern  Bokhara),  Khiva,  and  Kokan, 
which  formed  the  richest  and  most  enlightened 
region  of  the  East  in  the  14tli  and  15th  centuries. 
The  libraries  of  Samarkand,  Taskend  Ferganah  (in 
the  khanat  of  Kokan),  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  with 
the  observatory  at  Samarkand,  have  irrecoverably 
perished  under  the  merciless  hand  of  Tartar  vanda¬ 
lism,  which  consigned  to  perdition  all  knowledge 
save  that  of  a  religious  character.  Even  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  a  bygone  era  of  enlightenment  and 
culture  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
the  Mullahs,  who  regarded  them  in  the  light  of 
Towers  of  Babel,  or  as  sinful  rivalries  between  man¬ 
kind  and  the  creative  spirit  of  Allah.  The  minarets, 
schools,  tombs  of  Mahommedan  saints,  and  the 
Munar  Tower,  from  which  criminals  were  precipi¬ 
tated,  have  alone  survived  the  general  ruin. 

“Central  Asiatic  rulers  of  the  present  day  no 
I  longer  indite  verses  and  memoirs,  nor  do  they  com¬ 
pile  astronomical  tables  as  their  ancestors  did. 
These  pursuits  are  superseded  by  solemn  daily  pro¬ 
cessions  to  the  mosque,  where  they  hold  pious  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Mullahs,  and,  returning  home, 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  grossest  and 
most  grovelling  sensuality.  Another  favourite  me¬ 
thod  of  killing  time  is  afforded  them  at  the  public 
j  arena,  where  they  may  witness  the  spectacle  of  two 
infuriated  rams,  specially  trained  for  the  purpose, 
butting  each  other.  Here  they  linger  till  one  of 
the  combatants  is  disposed  of  with  a  fractured  skull, 
at  which  exciting  crisis  of  the  entertainment,  and 
in  the  thirst  for  blood  it  excites,  they  administer  to 
their  generals  40  blows  on  the  back,  and  a  similar 
“quantum”  on  the  belly. 
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“The  other  portion  of  Central  Asia — Little  B  >k- 
liara — is  in  a  condition  hardly  less  pitiable.  Here 
we  find,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Islaro- 
isin,  religions  toleration,  independence  of  the 
female  sex,  and  no  small  development  of  municipal 
institutions,  a  country  impoverished  and  desolated 
under  the  yoke  of  Chinese  censorship  and  military 
mandarinism.  Barbarism,  despotism,  and  decay 
prevail  throughout  the  land.  It  is  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  under  such  a  state  of  civilisation,  or 
rather  in  the  total  absence  of  it,  the  attempts  of 
Russia  and  England  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  coy  neighbours  should  have  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  so  little  success  hitherto,  and  occasionally 
with  such  mournful  results.” 

Eastern  Turkestan,  Little  Bokhara,  or  Nan- 
In — for  it  is  known  by  all  these  names — is 
enclosed  on  three  sides  hy  the  highest  ranges 
of  Central  Asia — the  Thian- Shan  on  the  north, 
the  Bolor  on  the  west,  and  the  Kuen-Lun  on 
the  south.  On  the  east  is  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi.  It  thus  forms  the  centre  of  the  table¬ 
land  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  is  the  western  bound¬ 
ary  of  China.  The  lowest  elevation  of  the  plain 
is  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  A  line  drawn  on 
the  map  due  north  from  Simla  will  strike 
through  the  Kara  Korum,  the  only  pass  by 
which  the  province  is  approached  from  British 
territory,  wTill  pass  through  Yarkund,  and  end 
in  the  Issyk-kul  lake,  4,476  feet  above  the  sea 
in  the  Alatau  mountains,  the  most  easterly 
boundary  of  the  southern  line  of  Russia’s  recent 
conquests. 

The  journey  from  Simla,  or  Cashmere,  to 
Yarkand  would  occupy  40  days,  with  horses  or 
yaks,  the  beasts  of  burden  chiefly  employed. 
The  climate  is  delightfully  healthy,  and  is 
remarkable  only  for  the  abrupt  transition  from 
winter  to  spring.  The  cold  is  almost  unbear¬ 
able  in  January;  but  apricots  are  gathered  in 
April,  and  barley  is  reaped  in  May.  Gold, 
copper,  and  lead  abound ;  salt  mines  are  work¬ 
ed  in  the  mountains  east  of  Aksu ;  and  the 
Oriental  jasper  known  as  Nephrite  or  Jadestone 
is  so  valuable,  that  it  is  all  sent  to  Peking, 
where  also  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold  and 
copper  goes.  The  province  contains  six  great 
towns,  each  overawed  by  a  Chinese  fort.  Kash¬ 
gar,  the  most  important,  contains  16,000  houses. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall,  with  six 
towers  and  two  gates.  As  there  is  no  rain,  the 
streets  are  clean,  hut  narrow  and  irregular. 
Except  four  of  the  17  Madrissas,  which,  as  in 
China,  are  coated  with  glazed  tiles,  all  the 
houses  are  built  of  clay.  Four  miles  from  the 
city  is  the  tomb  of  Appak-Hodja,  the  notorious 
founder  of  the  fanatical  sect  which  has  ever 
since  desolated  the  province. 

Forty-seven  miles  south  of  Kashgar  is  Ya- 
nyshahr,  with  8,000  houses.  Yarkund  is  still 


the  largest  city,  and  was  once  the  capital ;  it 
has  82,000  houses,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
17  miles  in  circumference,  with  four  gates. 
The  foreigners  in  it  are  chiefly  Badakshanis, 
who  carry  on  a  trade  in  Cashmere  slaves.  Ko- 
tan  has  18,000  houses,  and  is  commanded  by 
a  Chinese  town  1^  miles  to  its  west,  with  a 
garrison  of  1,400  men,  something  like  Lahore 
and  Meean  Meer. 

Aksu  contains  12,000  houses.  It  has  a  wall 
with  four  gates,  and  is  the  central  point  at 
which  tlie  main  roads  from  China  Proper  and 
Ili  meet.  The  distance  thence  to  Peking  is  fixed 
by  the  Chinese  at  2,547  miles. 

To  Ili,  where  civil  and  military  governments 
of  Western  China  are  centred,  the  distance  is 
407  miles  through  Djeparle,  the  famous  pass  of 
glaciers.  The  high-road  goes  on  from  Aksu 
80  miles  to  the  sixth  town — Ush-Turfan,  a 
settlement  with  6,000  houses,  and  without  a 
wall.  A  century  ago  every  soul  in  the  place 
was  murdered  during  an  insurrection,  and  500 
families  from  other  towns  were  settled  in  it. 
Buell  is  the  country  which  the  Hodjas,  more 
fanatical  than  even  the  Wahabees,  have  for 
centuries  desolated. 

Immediately  to  its  north  is  Lake  Issyk-kul 
and  the  Russian  fort  of  Verroe,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  great  horde  of  the  Khirgiz.  Iu 
1864  it  was  made  part  of  the  new  Russian 
province  of  Turkestan;  hut  till  that  time  it  was 
known  as  Russian  Dzungaria.  Captain  Vali- 
khauof  considers  it  the  original  abode  of  the 
Turk  tribes.  In  the  middle  ages  Fort  Vernoe, 
or  Almaty,  was  a  station  on  the  high-road 
which  the  Genoese  traders  traversed  on  their 
way  to  China,  and  the  Kiptchack  envoys  on 
their  propitiatory  missions  to  the  Great  Khan. 
Here  the  Nestorian  missionaries,  who  first  in¬ 
troduced  Christianity  into  China,  had  churches  ; 
and  close  to  Issyk-kul,  the  Jacobians  of  Syria 
had  a  monastery,  with  the  relics  of  St.  Matthew. 
Only  recently  have  the  last  of  the  ruins  been 
removed  hy  the  Khirgiz.  This  writer  gives  an 
account  of  the  life  of  the  nomads  of  the  Great 
Horde,  from  which  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
government  of  the  Russians.  We  seem  to  he 
reading  of  Dliar  in  such  a  sentence  as  this : — - 

“The  caravan  was  once  honoured  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Sultan  Djungazy,  ruler  of  the  Djalair 
tribe,  and  his  adlatus,  or  resident,  who  is  attached 
to  his  person  in  the  capacity  of  Mentor  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  authorities,  on  account  of  the  Sultan’s  imbeci¬ 
lity.” 

The  Great  Horde  is  described  as  far  inferior 
in  civilisation  to  the  Middle  Horde,  because,  30 
years  ago,  we  are  gravely  informed — 

“The  Russian  Government  proceeded  to  erect 
mosques,  and  appointed  Tarter  Mullahs,  under  whose 
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influence  tlie  Middle  Horde  Ivirgliizes  do  not  now 
yield  iu  fanaticism  to  tlie  most  fanatical  Dervishes.” 

And  the  writer  adds — 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  tlie  Kirghiz  steppe — the  former 
state  of  ignorance  with  perfect  religious  toleration ; 
or  contemporary  Tartar  civilisation  with  its  strong 
antiprogressive  tendencies.” 

Russia  as  a  Christian  power  seems  to  he 
much  less  scrupulous  in  the  means  it  adopts 
for  extending  its  political  influence  than  even 
tlie  East  India  Company  and  its  servants  were 
in  India  half  a  century  ago.  Fort  Vernoe 
was  founded  by  tlie  Russians  in  1854.  Its 
latitude  is  that  of  Marseilles,  and  its  elevation 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  But  tlie  absence  of 
the  sea  and  the  great  elevation  cause  a  range 
of  temperature  from  9°  Far.  in  winter  to  97° 
in  summer.  Sultan  Ali  is  the  head  of  the 
largest  division  of  the  Horde,  and  claims  to  he 
the  descendant  of  the  Great  Khan.  lie  receives 
E52  10s.  a  year  from  the  Russian  Government. 
He  has  been  successively  a  feudatory  of  Peking, 
Kokan,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  account  of 
Captain  Yalikanlioff’s  interview  with  the  old 
man  resembles, in  the  exaggerated  compliments, 
that  of  an  English  officer  with  an  Indian  Rajah. 
The  Horde  retains  its  internal  government  and 
administration  of  justice,  being  ruled  by  Bis, 
or  Elders,  who,  after  taking  presents  from  both 
sides,  decide  according  to  that  god  of  Asiatic 
people  and  Indian  judges — custom.  The  Horde 
is  only  115,000  in  number,  broken  up  into 
three  divisions.  Chastity  and  jealousy  are 
alike  unknown  to  them;  and  though  they  are 
nominal  Mussulmen,  they  know  not  who  Ma¬ 
homet  was.  The  old  Shaman  rites  still  linger 
among  them.  Not  one  can  read  or  write.  The 
filth  of  the  people  is  equal  to  their  ignorance. 
It  is  with  them  a  sin  to  wash  their  domestic 
utensils ;  they  wear  their  linen  till  it  falls  off 
their  bodies ;  and  both  men  and  women  would 
be  at  a  loss  for  occupation  if  they  had  not  the 
agreeable  pastime  of  hunting  for  vermin  on 
each  other’s  persons.  They  live  only  on  milk 
and  fallen  cattle;  bread  is  unknown,  except  to 
a  few  of  the  most  wealthy. 

In  winning  to  Christianity  and  civilisation  a 
race  which  can  he  cultivated  into  so  high  a 
degree  of  refinement  as  the  Magyars  of  Europe, 
the  Russians  have  a  great  work  to  perform; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  alive  to  it  as  we  are 
to  India.  Building  mosques  for  Shamanites 
who  are  not  taught  to  read  is  not  worthy  of  a 
great  nation  which  upholds  so  zealously  the 
Greek  rite,  and  makes  such  loud  professions  as 
those  in  its  recent  defence  of  the  annexations 
of  Turkestan. 

That  the  Khirghiz  are  most  capable  of  being 


civilised  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  rite  of  the 
allied  races  which  have  emigrated  to  Europe, 
but  by  their  traditions  and  their  past  history. 
They  have  a  great  epic,  the  Manas,  which  is  a 
collection  of  all  their  myths  brought  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  centred  round  the  giant 
Manas.  This  is  the  Iliad  of  the  steppe;  and 
another,  the  »S 'arnyaiei,  is  its  Odyssey.  Both  are 
recited  in  Turkisli,  purer  than  that  spoken  in 
Kashgar.  Captain  Valikanhof  is  preparing  a 
translation  of  the  Manas,  accompanied  by  a 
small  dictionary. 

In  I860  a  rhapsodist  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  expeditionary  column,  who  gathered 
round  him  crowds  of  nomads,  to  listen  to  his 
improvised  stories.  The  introduction  of  agri¬ 
culture,  education,  and  Christianity,  instead  of 
Mahommedanism,  if  zealously  attempted  by 
the  Russians,  now  that  they  profess  to  have 
secured  a  safe  frontier  line  of  posts,  ought  to 
open  out  for  the  Khirghiz  and  Central  Asia  a 
great  future. 

In  the  16th  century,  England  and  Russia 
alike  were  confined  within  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  limits.  We  had  only  a  few  trading  facto¬ 
ries  in  India,  and  our  great  colonial  empire  had 
only  begun  to  be  founded.  Russia,  though  her 
power  was  the  offspring  of  the  great  Tartar 
steppes  of  Higher  Asia,  did  not  care  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  natural  barriers  of  the  Ural  and  the 
Volga.  Now  England  and  Russia  between 
them  govern  or  iufinence  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabited  globe — all  the  work  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  How,  according  to  her  own  ac¬ 
count,  has  Russia  accomplished  this  ? 

Her  first  step  was  taken  when  the  fall  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  gave  her 
command  of  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  and  the 
north  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Ural  river. 

In  1574  the  Bashkirs  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  under  Russia,  and  Orenburg  became 
the  starting-point  of  all  future  acquisitions  to 
the  south-east,  acquisitions  which,  two  centuries 
after,  have  included  all  middle  Asia,  up  to 
Chinese  Tartary — that  is,  all  Central  Asia  ex¬ 
cept  Bokhara,  Thibet,  and  Affghauistan.  The 
next  step  was  not  taken  till  1722,  when  Peter 
the  Great,  surveying  the  borders  of  the  Khirgiz 
country  from  Astrakhan,  said:  “Their  steppe 
is  the  key  and  gates  to  all  the  countries  of 
Central  Asia.” 

In  1840  Russia  spread  her  power  south-east 
along  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  her  boundary  to  the 
south  became  the  old  Jaxartes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Syr  Daria  of  modern  times,  which  flows 
through  and  commands  Kokan.  So  early  as 
1784  Karilof,  when  receiving  instructions  to 
organise  the  new  Orenburg  region,  was  told  to 
establish  a  harbour  and  armed  vessels  on  the 
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Sea  of  Aral,  but,  not  till  1847  was  this  accom¬ 
plished.  Then  Russia  came  into  contact  with 
Kokan,  which  in  1.817  had  built  the  fortress  of 
Ak-Mechet,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Syr,  half¬ 
way  between  the  Aral  and  the  capital.  They 
took  zialiet,  or  tribute,  from  the  roving  Khir- 
gizes,  who  were  forced  to  pass  the  winter  near 
the  river;  but  these  tribes  were  so  oppressed, 
that  they  welcomed  Russian  rule.  Khiva,  too, 
from  the  west,  where  she  is  fertilised  by  the  old 
Greek  Oxus  or  Amu  Daria,  began  to  appear 
on  the  lower  Syr,  and  to  oppress  the  nomad 
tribes  about  1825.  Thus  Russia  came  into 
conflict  with  both  Kokan  and  Khiva. 

In  1847  General  Obruchev,  Governor-Ge¬ 
neral  of  Orenburg,  sent  Captain  Schultz,  who 
founded  the  Aralsk  Fort,  a  little  above  the 
point  where  the  Syr  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
First  the  Khivaus,  and  then  the  Kokandians, 
fell  on  the  Russian  Khirgizes ;  but  the  Russians 
steadily  continued  their  survey  of  the  Sea  in 
two  steamers,  transported  overland  in  pieces; 
and  in  1857  they  launched  their  first  steamer 
for  the  navigation  of  river  itself.  This  steamer 
enabled  a  small  Russian  army  to  destroy  Ak- 
Mechet — the  Kokan  Fort,  and  soon  below  it 
Fort  Perovski  was  built,  and  held  with  1,055 
soldiers,  14  guns  and  5  mortars.  Fortunately 
for  Russia  during  the  Crimean  war,  her  newly- 
acquired  possesions  were  at  peace,  except  that 
they  were  harassed  by  Khirgiz  robbers,  led  by 
one  Iset  Kutebar.  This  Scliamyl  of  the  steppes 
was  finally  caught,  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1859,  where  he  excited  much  attention. 

The  forts  along  the  Syr  Daria  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  supplies.  The  few  Khirgiz 
who  attend  to  agriculture  raise  crops  of  millet 
and  barley  for  their  own  consumption.  Locusts 
and  bands  of  marauding  Khivans  and  Kokau- 
dians  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  cultivators 
of  a  soil  which  requires  constant  irrigation. 
All  European  stores  have  to  be  brought  from 
Orenburg  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  steamers  find 
the  anthracite  from  the  distant  Don  too  costly 
at  T12  a  ton,  and  use  the  saxul  wood,  which 
grows  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  but  requires  large  storage  room.  Khirgiz 
postilions  keep  up  communication  between 
the  forts  and  Orenburg,  but  the  inundations  of 
the  Syr  are  often  so  great,  that  barges  alone, 
towed  by  men  up  to  their  waists  in  water,  can 
be  used.  The  climate,  however,  is  healthy. 
Djulek  is  the  highest  up  the  Syr  of  the  Russian 
forts.  In  the  far  east  is  Fort  Vernoe,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  was  in  1862  “the  northern  part  of 
the  khanat  of  Kokan,  celebrated  for  its  beauti¬ 
ful  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  and  rich  tracts  of 
land.”  It  is  this  which  Russia  annexed  in  1864, 
thus  uniting  the  Siberian  and  Orenburg  “lines, 


or  forming  a  series  of  posts  along  the  vast 
frontier  from  the  Amoor  to  the  Volga,  by  the 
Syr  Daria  and  Amu  Daria. 

Russia  has  annexed  so  much,  that  she  wishes 
to  have  telegraphic  communication  with  India 
through  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Orenburg.  By 
this  time  she  may  enjoy  such  communication 
through  Teheran,  to  which  a  Russian  wire  runs 
from  Moscow.  Russia  has  now  practical  com¬ 
mand  of  the  navigation  of  both  the  old  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes.  The  former  rises  close  to  our 
frontier  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  used  to  fall,  not  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral  as  now,  but  by  an  old  channel,  still  visible, 
into  the  Caspian.  It  is  a  fact  worth  pondering 
over,  that  the  head  waters  of  the  Oxus  or  Amu 
Daria  and  the  Indus  are  separated  by  only  a 
few  miles.  The  Russians  really  dream  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  former  into  its  old  bed,  though  to  do  so 
would  be  to  ruin  the  fertility  of  Khiva,  so  that 
there  may  be  uninterrupted  water  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  through  the  Cas¬ 
pian  and  up  the  Volga,  to  Moscow,  which  is 
united  with  the  Volga  by  railway  to  Nizni  Nov¬ 
gorod.  Russia  lays  claim  to  the  whole  trade  of 
Central  Asia,  on  account  of  this  natural  water¬ 
way. 

AVe  are  told  that  Cabul  is  already  in  our 
hands,  and  are  informed  that  the  Amur  Daria 
will  not  be  used  by  Russia  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
quest — “it  is  time  to  abandon  such  an  illusion.” 
But,  nevertheless — and  this  is  what  we  have 
always  insisted  on— Russia  will  use  her  com¬ 
mand  of  the  river  in  the  event  of  war  with  En¬ 
gland,  “for  making  a  demonstration  with  the 
object  of  alarming  the  enemy,  and  diverting  his 
attention  from  their  points.”  Russia  tells  us 
she  means  to  conquer  all  Asia  up  to  “that 
snow-capped  summit  of  the  Himalayas — the 
natural  conterminous  boundary  of  England  and 
Russia.”  And  then,  we  are  placidly  assured, 
“from  this  stand-point  Russia  can  calmly  look 
on  the  consolidation  and  development  of  British 
power  in  India.”  After  such  a  patronising 
assurance,  we  can  only  respond — “how  kind  !  ” 
The  most  fanatical  Russophobist  never  made 
assertions  equal  to  such  admissions  as  these. 
And  they  are  the  more  serious,  that  our  present 
apathy  promises  to  hasten  their  realisation. 
The  “consolidation”  of  Waliabees,  for  instance, 
would  be  a  very  difficult  task,  with  Russia 
“calmly”  looking  on  from  the  Ubeyla  hills. 

Russian  writers  estimate  the  nomad  tribes 
at  3,000,000,  and  the  settled  population  at 
5,000,000.  China  sends  these  8,000,000, 
through  Kashgar,  tea  and  porcelain  ware,  and 
used  to  send  also  silver  in  bars  and  ingots. 
India  sends  sugar,  indigo,  cotton  stuffs  to  a 
small  extent,  and  Cashmere  shawls.  A  few 
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European  goods  trickle  through  Persia,  but  the 
chief  item  of  her  trade  is  the*  slaves  stolen  by 
the  Turcomans.  Bussia  influence  the  rest  of 
the  trade.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  these 
8,000,000  of  people  export  more  than  they 
receive,  and  take  the  balance  in  silver  and  gold. 

After  Nadir  Shah  had  stripped  India  of  its 
wealth,  they  used  to  pay  for  Bussian  goods  in 
gold  or  silver.  But  soon  the  fabrics  of  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  took  the  place  of  Bussian  goods 
in  Siberia  and  elsewhere,  and  Bussia  had  to 
export  the  precious  metals.  The  Custom  House 
returns  show  that  the  exports  beyond  the  Oren¬ 
burg  and  Siberia  lines  were — in  1835,  £277,500 
in  value ;  and  in  1860,  had  risen  to  only 
£735,000.  The  imports  into  Bussia  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  which  were,  in  1835, 
£360,000,  had  risen,  in  1860,  to  £1,200,000. 
Bokhara  has  the  larger  portion  of  the  trade. 
Half  of  the  goods  sold  by  Bussia  are  cotton 
fabrics,  which,  in  1860,  were  £400,000  in  value. 
Then  comes  leather,  £60,000;  corn,  £45,000; 
cloth,  £34,500;  hardware,  £30,000;  lump  sugar, 
£13,500;  iron,  £10,500 ;  manufactured  leather, 
£5,500;  dye  stuffs,  £9,750;  and  copper, 
£8,700.  No  less  than  £546,600  worth  of  cattle 
was  driven  by  the  Khirghiz  to  the  Bussian  lines. 
The  cotton  imported  by  Bussia  from  Central 
Asia  rose  from  430,000  lbs.  in  1835,  to  6,266,000 
lbs.  in  1860.  Madder,  fruit,  and  silk  make  up 
the  rest.  The  value  of  the  tea  taken  across  the 
Khirgiz  steppes  in  1855  was  450,000  silver 
roubles,  and  in  1860  it  fell  to  185,000,  or  say 
£25,000. 

These  facts  are  born  out  by  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Lumlev,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Legation, 
in  his  Report  on  Russian  Trade  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  export  of 
Bussian  cotton  manufactures  to  Central  Asia 
has  fallen  off.  But  for  protective  native  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  State,  not  a  cotton  mill  would 
exist  in  Bussia.  The  nation  loses  17,000,000 
roubles  every  year  to  keep  up  the  system,  and 
yet  the  article  produced  is  from  35  to  60  per 
cent,  dearer  than  English  goods.  The  share¬ 
holders  alone  of  the  cotton  mills  are  benefited 
by  the  subsidies,  for  they  have  received  for  the 
last  24  years  111  per  cent,  on  the  original  ca¬ 
pital.  The  managers  of  the  factories  are  chiefly 
Englishmen,  and  they  are  large  shareholders. 

The  Times  thus  sums  up  Mr.  Lumley’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advantages  Bussia  derives  from 
her  cotton  manufactories : — 

“The  result  appears  to  be,  that  a  portion  of  the 
peasant  class  finds  employment ;  that  the  share¬ 
holders  make  a  profit  on  then*  investments ;  and 
that  the  nation  loses  17,000,000  silver  roubles  every 
year  to  keep  up  the  system.  But  the  last  few  years 
have  not  been  profitable  to  the  proprietors.  Many 


mills  have  been  stopped,  others  work  on  at  a  loss 
because  stoppage  would  be  ruin.  One  firm  is  men¬ 
tioned  which  does  nothing,  at  a  cost  of  50,000  silver 
roubles  a  year.  The  mills  are  like  sinking  ships, 
but  they  prefer  to  go  down  inch  by  inch.” 

The  fact  that  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
the  exports  from  Central  Asia  into  Bussia  have 
increased  333  per  cent.,  but  the  imports  from 
Bussia  only  to  260  per  cent.,  is  far  from  favour¬ 
able  to  Bussia;  and  it  is  plainly  admitted  that 
the  8,000,000  of  Central  Asia  use  the  specie 
which  they  thus  receive  to  pay  for  the  goods 
supplied  by  England. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  reliable  facts  to 
show  the  extent  of  our  trade  with  Central  Asia, 
or  to  prove  whether  we  receive  silver  and  gold 
as  the  Bussians  say;  or  rather  give  it  to  make 
up  the  balance  of  trade  against  us.  This  much 
seems  certain,  that  the  English  in  India  ought 
to  be  able  to  supply  tribes  so  near  her  frontier 
■with  cheaper  and  better  articles  than  Bussia, 
which  is  at  a  greater  distance,  and  is  not  far 
advanced  in  manufacturing  skill.  Our  teas, 
too,  will  in  time  push  out  the  dear  and  inferior 
produce  of  China,  which  have  to  travel  such 
distances.” 
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A  Legend  of  the  Tokaido. 


Lf fBAVELLING  along  the  Tokaido  in  the 
X  direction  of  Kioto,  about  a  day’s  journey 
after  passing  the  famous  old  city  of  Shidzuoka, 
the  traveller  comes  to  a  steep  pass  across  the 
hills,  called  Nishisaka.  The  ascent  is  so  steep 
and  the  road  so  bad,  that  he  has  to  alight  from 
his  jin-riki-sha  and  cross  the  hill  on  foot  or  be 
doubled  up  in  a  kango  with  his  knees  close  to 
his  chin  for  between  three  and  four  hours. 

The  scenery  the  whole  way  is  such  as  fills  the 
mind  of  the  artist  with  pleasure  and  admira¬ 
tion,  the  superstitious  with  fear  and  dread; 
while  even  the  most  careless  cannot  resist  paus¬ 
ing  occasionally  to  gaze  on  the  majesty  of  na¬ 
ture  around  him.  Until  lately  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  safe  to  cross  the  hill  after  dark;  as 
highway  robberies  were  not  uncommon  occur¬ 
rences,  and  many  are  the  legends  of  adventures 
which  have  occurred  there,  most  of  them  having 
a  great  deal  of  fiction  mingled  with  their  facts. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  warm  summer’s  day  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Kogin  tenno, 
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that  two  weary,  travel- stained  travellers,  leav¬ 
ing  the  peaceful  valley  behind  them,  passed  up 
the  hill  side.  They  were  a  man  and  a  woman, 
the  former  about  thirty  years  of  age,  stern  and 
haughty,  dressed  in  the  “liakama”  and  “haori” 
of  a  samurai;  but  from  his  appearance  and 
from  his  carrying  his  own  bundle,  it  could  not 
be  upon  the  business  of  his  master  that  he  was 
travelling.  His  companion  was  a  pleasant- 
looking  woman  of  about  middle  age,  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  dress  of  a  country  woman,  without 
any  of  the  bright  colours,  or  the  handsome  “  obi,” 
of  a  city  dame  of  the  same  rank.  Her  husband 
had  gone  with  his  master  to  Yedo,  and  she  was 
now  hastening  to  join  him;  and,  being  anxions 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  she  had  asked  leave 
to  cross  the  hill  in  the  company  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  man  already  described.  An  ill 
fated  request  only  too  readily  granted. 

The  evening  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
they  were  still  ascending,  the  man  walking  a  few 
paces  in  advance  of  the  woman,  sullen  and 
reserved.  Suddenly  the  man  turned,  and  quick 
as  lightning,  drawing  his  sword,  the  woman  lay 
a  headless  and  bleeding  corpse  at  his  feet. 

Oh,  cruel  action!  Oh,  vile  treachery!  Alas! 
alas !  that  the  woman  who  but  a  few  moments 
before  requested  aid  and  protection,  should  thus 
meet  her  death. 

The  man  stooped  down,  wiped  his  sword  on 
a  portion  of  the  woman’s  dress,  and  then  taking 
her  purse  from  her  bosom,  proceeded  on  his 
way,  whilst  the  trees  and  stones  groaned  and 
cried  aloud  for  pity. 

The  woman  was  dead,  yet  strange  to  say, 
some  time  after,  she  gave  birth  to  a  male  child. 
The  god  of  the  hill  pitied  the  child  and  brought 
him  up,  feeding  him  on  “midsu  ame,”*  and 
named  him  Otohatchi. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  Otohatchi  grew  into  a 
bold  sturdy  boy,  being  instructed  in  numerous 
manly  sports  by  his  kind  protector,  the  god. 
At  last  one  day,  when  he  was  about  12  years  old, 
the  god,  calling  the  lad  to  him,  said,  “I  have 
“taken  care  of  you  all  these  years ;  but  now  you 
“must  go  out  into  the  world  by  yourself, 
“  as  you  have  a  duty  to  fulfil.”  He  then  related 
to  him  how  his  mother  had  been  murdered. 
Otohatchi  replied: — “I  will  go  at  once;  and  I 
“will  never  rest  till  my  mother  is  avenged.  I 
“will  travel  through  the  whole  country  and 
“  seek  her  murderer.  Farewell,  my  kind  friend 
“and  protector;  but  be  thou  with  me,  oh!  be 
“with  me  and  help  me  in  my  righteous  under  - 
“taking.” 

“Go  my  son  in  peace,  I  will  be  wfith  you 
whenever  you  require  my  help ;  ”  replied  the  god. 


*  A  kind  of  syrup  made  from  rice. 


The  same  day  Otohatchi  left  the  hill  which 
had  been  to  him  a  home,  and' set  fort  1  on  his 
search.  As  he  passed  the  place  of  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  murder,  the  trees  and  stones  cried  and 
groaned. 

Otohatchi  now  entered  into  the  employ  of  a 
farmer  named  Yasonori ;  but  feeling  that  there 
he  would  never  find  his  mother’s  murderer,  he 
left  the  farmer  after  living  with  him  about  a  year. 
He  then  travelled  through  many  provinces  and 
entered  the  service  of  many  masters,  but  never 
remained  with  any  of  them  long;  until,  when 
he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  he  entered  the 
service  of  one  Genoro,  a  sword  sharpener  and 
repairer,  who  resided  in  a  village  called  Onchi. 
Here,  at  last,  he  felt  satisfied  to  stay,  and  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  be  likely  soon 
to  find  the  object  of  his  search.  Fortune 
favoured  him.  He  had  been  with  Genoro  little 
over  a  month,  when  one  day  a  samurai  enter¬ 
ed  the  shop,  and  handing  Genoro  a  sword,  said, 
“Look  at  this  sword,  and  let  me  know  what 
‘  yon  will  sharpen  it  for.  It  has  not  been  used 
‘  for  many  years  and  is  in  a  bad  state.” 

Genoro  examined  the  sword  and  then  return¬ 
ing  it  to  the  man,  said: — “I  can  sharpen  it  for 
‘you  if  you  like;  but  putting  a  new  edge  to 
‘  this  sword  will  cost  you  nearly  as  much  as  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  one.  May  I  ask  how  you  managed 
‘  to  get  the  edge  so  dreadfully  notched.” 

“That,”  replied  the  man,  “is  what  I  could 
‘  never  understand.  The  truth  is,  I  was  some 
‘  years  ago  passing  the  Nisliisaka  pass  in  Tsu- 
‘ruga,  and  I  tried  my  sword  on  one  who  was 
‘  crossing  the  hill  with  me.  I  have  cut  down 
‘many  persons  both  before  and  since,  but 
‘never  had  a  sword  so  spoilt  as  this.  And  the 
‘strangest  thing  is  that  it  was  a  woman  who 
‘jagged  it  in  this  manner.” 

Otohatchi  had  opened  his  ears  when  the  man 
began  his  explanation  and  with  difficulty  re¬ 
strained  himself  to  ask  calmly  two  or  three  ques¬ 
tions.  The  replies  he  received  convinced  him 
that  he  had  found  the  man  of  whom  he  had 
long  been  in  quest,  and  putting  the  question 
direct,  remarked  that  the  man  was  so  agitated 
that  he  could  not  reply. 

“Villain!  Traitor!  Coward!  Baser  than 
the  lowest  of  the  beasts  !  ”  cried  the  young  man, 
“know  that  the  woman  you  so  foully  murdered 
has  an  avenger.  I  am  the  posthumous  son  of 
that  woman,  born  after  this  sword  had  wrought 
your  cruel  design,  but  nourished  and  protected 
by  the  god  of  the  hill.  He  told  me  of  your 
crime,  and  pointed  out  to  me  my  duty,  and  I 
have  sought  you  in  many  places  during  several 
years.  The  god  now  puts  into  my  hand  the 
weapon  with  which  you  slew  my  mother;  and 
with  it  you  now  meet  your  end.  Hie!  Hie! 
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Die  !  ”  And  at  each  repetition  of  the  word,  the 
sword  swooped  upon  the  carcase  of  the  false 
samurai. 

Thus  was  the  mother  avenged  by  the  son  she 
never  saw. 

The  place  where  Otoliatchi’s  mother  was  mur¬ 
dered  is  still  pointed  out — the  spot  being  marked 
by  a  large  stone  which  is  said  to  cry  and  groan 
at  night.  Hence  the  name  “Yonaki  ishi”  the 
night-crying  stone. 

H.  J.  B. 
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Sir  Dnntfl  |>tero(ic  glolicrtfiott,  C.i., 

H.  B.  M.  Consul-General  at  Shanghae. 


SIR  D.  Brooke  Robertson  is  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  of  Her  Majesty’s  officers  in 
China;  as  well  for  his  ability  as  for  his  length 
of  service.  The  following  is  his  record  as  given 
in  the  Foreign  Office  List: — 

Was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  June 
16,  1840.  Was  employed  in  the  Mixed  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  settlement  of  the  Claims  of 
the  British  Legion  on  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1842.  Was  appointed  Vice-Consul 
at  Shanghae,  in  China,  December  21,  1848; 
was  authorized  to  act  as  Danish  Consul  at 
Ningpo,  July  1,  1850.  Returned  to  Shang¬ 
hae,  as  Vice-Consul,  February  20,  1851.  Was 
appointed  Consul  at  Amoy,  August  2,  1858, 
but  detached  to  Canton  for  service,  where  he 
was  appointed  Acting  Consul,  May  1,  1853. 
Took  charge  of  the  Amoy  Consulate,  October 
14,  1853,  and  was  transferred  to  Shanghae, 


May  1854,  but  detached  to  Canton  for  service, 
and  was  appointed  Acting  Consul  there,  July 
13,  1854.  Was  left  in  charge  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendency  at  Hongkong,  during  the  absence  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary,  September  1854. 
Joined  the  Consulate  at  Shanghae,  March  9, 
1855.  AVas  again  authorized  to  act  as  Danish 
Consul  there,  May  1855.  Was  transferred  to 
Canton,  December  22,  1858,  but  detained  at 
Shanghae  for  service.  Joined  the  Canton  Con¬ 
sulate,  September  3,  1859.  Was  appointed 
Receiver  of  the  Indemnity  payable  at  the  Ports 
of  Canton  and  Swatow,  by  the  Convention  of 
Peking,  December  20,  1860,  and  British  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  Territory  of  Cowloon,  in  China, 
January  19,  1861.  Acted  for  some  time  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  Canton  during  its 
occupation  by  the  Allied  Forces.  AVas  made  a 
C.B.,  August  9,  1865.  AVas  knighted,  June  8, 
1872. 

The  details  of  the  services  of  which  this  ex¬ 
tract  gives  but  the  heads,  would  carry  the  mind 
to  some  of  the  most  stirring  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  foreign  intercourse  with  China;  espe¬ 
cially  as  for  many  years  they  have  been  rendered 
at  Canton,  the  principal  centre  from  which  all 
the  early  troubles  radiated.  As  Sir  Brooke  has 
now  left  Canton,  to  take  up  his  position,  after 
a  short  conge,  as  English  Consul-General  at 
Shanghae,  we  can  do  no  better  than  give  the 
address  presented  to  him  on  leaving  Canton, 
which,  though  it  has  appeared  in  the  China 
Mail,  has  been  specially  sent  to  us  by  the  writer 
who  recounts  the  proceedings.  The  portrait  is 
kindly  sent  to  us  at  the  request  of  a  friend.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  copy,  Sir  Brooke  not 
having  time,  before  his  departure  for  home,  to 
give  a  special  sitting. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  GENERAL  FOREIGN  COMMUNITY  OF  CANTON  TO 
SIR  BROOKE  ROBERTSON,  C.B,  ON  THE  EVE  OF  HIS  DEPARTURE  FOR  ENGLAND. 

^0  3xx  llroohc  gokrtbhir,  ®. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul-General. 


Sir, — On  the  occasion  of  your  final  de¬ 
parture  from  Canton,  we,  the  undersigned 
residents  of  the  port,  desire  to  express  to 
you  our  high  appreciation  of  the  services 
which  you  have  rendered  to  this  community, 
both  in  your  official  capacity  and  in  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  social  life,  during 
your  long  residence  among  us.  Several  of 
our  number  have  been  here  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  twenty-five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  you  were  first  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consulate  at  Can¬ 
ton,  and  it  has  been  with  growing  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  kind¬ 
ness  which  have,  on  all  occasions,  charac¬ 
terised  your  discharge  of  the  responsible, 


and  often  delicate,  duties  of  your  office,  that 
we  all  have  regarded  your  career  ;  whilst 
your  constant  urbanity  and  readiness  to 
promote  the  general  harmony  have  won  for 
you  the  confidence  and  esteem  both  of  For¬ 
eigners  and  Chinese. 

We  sincerely  regret,  therefore,  your  de¬ 
parture  from  our  midst,  and  our  best  wishes 
will  follow  you  on  your  voyage  homeward, 
and  on  your  entrance  upon  the  wider  sphere, 
well  merited,  which  awaits  you  on  your 
return  to  China. 

We  remain,  Sir, 

Your  Sincere  Friends  and  Well-wishers, 
[Here  follow  the  names.] 


TUZE  IF^IR,  IE.A.ST 


Sir  Brooke  Robertson,  C.B. 
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The  foregoing  Address,  bearing  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Foreign  community  here,  was  presented  to 
Sir  Brooke  Robertson  at  Concordia  Hall  at 
4  o’clock  this  P.  M.  ;  being  read  by  Mr.  J. 
McLeavy  Brown,  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  in  presence  of  the  community 
generally.  A  testimonial  in  more  concrete 
form  was  also  presented  in  behalf  of  a  lesser 
number  of  the  community,  consisting  of 
several  pieces  of  silver  plate  of  very  rich 
English  workmanship  in  tasteful  designs, 
the  principal  being  a  large  salver  bearing  an 
inscription  of  the  presentation. 

Sir  Brooke  Robertson  has  been  pre-emin¬ 
ently  a  prudent  and  painstaking,  but  by  no 
means  an  irresolute  public  officer. 

Occupying,  thus,  a  position  at  once  of 
delicacy  and  responsibility  toward  both  the 
rulers  and  the  people,  so  judicious  was  his 
conciliatory  bearing  and  just  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  position,  that  from  first 
to  last  he  won  upon  native  respect  and  personal 
regard,  whether  of  the  officials  or  the  people. 

As  the  exponent  of  the  peace  conserving 
policy  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  his  successor 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  his  administration  here 


at  Canton  was  the  test  of  its  success,  and 
success  could  not  well  be  more  complete. 

The  peace-keeper  for  the  time  being 
is  not  always  the  most  popular  of  civil 
officers,  for  his  rule  is  restraint.  But  for 
him  who  brings  peace  and  spreads  content 
where  before  was  strife  and  alarm,  arise  the 
grateful  benisons  of  the  people.  Nor  do  we 
doubt  that  Sir  Brooke’s  marked  success 
here,  at  the  then,  politically,  most  important 
point  in  the  eyes  ot  both  rulers  and  people 
over  the  whole  Empire — (where,  indeed, 
diplomatic  ability  was  almost  as  much  de¬ 
siderated  as  at  Peking  itself) — contributed 
essentially  to  the  eminent  success  of  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
new  relations.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  to  this  brief  indication  of  the  importance 
of  Sir  Brook’s  services  at  an  earlier  epoch 
that  their  conspicuous  trait  was  the  con- 
scientiuus  discharge  of  duty  ;  but  we  may 
sincerely  declare  that  the  legitimate  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  regret  of  the  community  at  his 
departure  lies  in  the  hope  of  his  greater 
happiness  and  content  in  a  new  sphere  of 
even  wider  scope  of  usefulness  and  renown. 

Canton,  28th  February,  1878. 


- o - 
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WSAKAO  or  Ape’s  Hill  harbour.  The  mountain 
call  Ape’s  Hill  (from  the  numerous  large 
monkeys,  Macacus  cyclopis,  that  at  one  time 
frequented  it)  with  its  peak  of  1,710  feet  rises 
in  a  huge  mass,  its  front  sloping  down  into  the 
sea  and  its  back  into  the  large  plain.  It  stands 
alone,  conspicuous  on  the  seaboard;  but  further 
inland  running  northwards,  AVlialeback,  and 
two  or  three  other  smaller  hills,  appear  to  form 
with  it  a  disconnected  chain;  but  these  are 
separated  by  a  wide  tract  of  level  land  from  the 
great  central  chain.  From  Ape’s  Hill  south¬ 
wards,  runs  a  mole  which  has  disrupted  into 
two  blocks  north  and  south,  (the  latter  called 
Saracen’s  Head).  This  disruption,  about  eighty 
yards  wide,  forms  the  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
which  is  bound  by  the  land  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  a  long  low  spit  of  sand  on  the  other. 
There  is  a  large  mound  of  Fuller’s  earth  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  but  the  formation  is  chiefly  clay 
and  limestone,  abounding  in  great  out-cropping 
masses  of  black  volcanic  rock,  in  many  places 
scorched  to  a  clinker,  and  mixed  with  fossili- 
ferous  limestone.  Sea  shells,  and  sea-worn 
pebbles  lie  embedded  even  near  the  peak,  and 
a  long  stratum  of  oyster  shells  forms  an  exposed 
stratum  under  the  soil  on  one  band  many  yards 
above  the  sea-level.  There  appears  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  mountain  is  of  comparatively 


modern  upheaval,  and  its  botany  may  perhaps 
afford  another  good  reason  for  thinking  so.  I 
collected  for  several  days,  of  every  plant  in 
bloom  and  found  nothing  new;  nothing,  in  fact, 
that  did  not  also  flourish  in  the  plains  and  low 
hills  of  the  Chinese  main.  The  only  sign  now 
given  of  volcanic  action  is  the  presence  of  the 
small  sulphur  stream  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
harbour  which  is  covered  at  high  tide.  The 
breakwater  that  the  solitary  Ape’s  Hill  would 
form,  would  doubtless  soon  lead  to  the  deposit 
of  a  long  line  of  sandy  coast,  north  and  south, 
shutting  in  shallow  pools, — the  water  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  small  rivers  from  the  interior, 
And  this  is  just  what  has  occurred.  Looking 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  coast  lines 
run  in  almost  right  lines,  that  on  the  south 
having  entirely  shut  in  the  two  or  three  small 
rivers  that  now  empty  themselves  in  the  basin 
of  the  harbour,  and  thence  through  the  cleft  in 
the  mole  into  the  sea ;  and  that  on  the  north, 
where  the  rivers  form  pools  which  debouch 
gradually  into  the  sea  from  shallow  outlets. 
The  southern  sand-spit  extends  down  to  the 
Mong-soa  hill  which  forms  another  break-water, 
at  the  mouth  of  what  would  be  an  important 
river,  from  its  length  and  breadth,  if  not  so 
shallow  and  barred. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Takao  is  well  peopled, 
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and  well  cultivated.  The  country  abounds  in 
bamboo,  and  banyan  groves,  in  the  midst  of 
which  cluster  the  houses  of  the  colonists.  These 
people  are  mostly  Amoy  and  Chin  chew  Chinese 
and  seem  good-natured,  contented,  and  happy. 

- o - 
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tfJffHERE  is  no  direction  that  can  be  traversed 
X  in  the  vast  empire  of  China,  in  which 
pagodas  do  not  form  a  striking  feature  of  the 
scenery;  and  no  question  is  more  commonly 
asked  and  less  satisfactorily  answered,  than, 
what  were  they  originally  intended  for  ?  The 
most  common  answer  is,  that  they  were  to 
serve  as  watch-towers,  and  were,  to  that  end, 
generally  built  in  commanding  positions.  They 
were  built  as  monuments  over  sacred  relics,  or 
more  commonly  in  honour  of  some  honoured 
Buddhist  priest.  Dr.  Edkins  tells  us  in  his  very 
interesting  work— “  Religion  in  China,”  that 
“they  are  now  employed  as  erections  in  honour  of 
Buddha,  and  for  purposes  of  geomancy.  They 
are  supposed  to  insure  prosperity  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  in  which  they  stand.  An  outside 
gallery  is  usually  carried  round  each  story, 
and  to  its  roof  is  attached  a  circle  of  small 
bells,  which  are  rung  by  the  wind.  'When  the 
wind  rises  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  is  heard, 
the  priests  say  that  it  is  the  tribute  of  praise 
to  Buddha  from  inanimate  nature.” 

The  Lo-Mun-Ta  Pagoda  at  Soochow,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  empire.  But  the  same 
thing  is  observable  here  as  elsewhere  through¬ 
out  China,  and  which  is  remarkable  in  so  thrifty 
a  people — the  great  want  of  ‘a  stitch  in  time.’ 
In  no  country  in  the  world  is  this  kind  of 
carelessness  so  apparent  as  in  China.  We  have 
never  come  across  a  single  public  edifice  in 
which  it  was  not  more  or  less  apparent;  and  it 
seems  to  be  most  particularly  displayed  in  the 
pagodas,  probably  from  their  greater  prominence, 
by  which  the  greater  attention  is  called  to  them. 
The  pagodas  are  always  several  stories  high, 
never  less  than  five,  and  sometimes  even  eleven, 
but  always  an  odd  number,  each  story  forming 
a  room,  with  a  roofed  gallery,  the  gentle  taper¬ 
ing  of  the  structure  from  basement  to  the  point¬ 
ed  roof,  presenting  a  very  agreable  object  to  the 
eye. 

- o - 
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ED  HE  RE  are  nearly  4,500  walled  cities  in  Clii- 
X  na.  Soochow,  about  70  miles  from  Shang¬ 
hai  by  water,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  as  well 


for  its  size  as  for  its  ancient  splendour.  Its 
wall,  30  feet  high  encloses  a  parallelogram 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  a  moat  or  canal 
surrounding  it,  and  the  Grand  Canal  passing  it 
on  the  east.  Outside  the  city,  is  a  hill  called 
the  Hu-k’iu-shan,  which  once  formed  a  series 
of  pleasure  grounds  celebrated  all  over  China. 

- o - 
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»Q®HOULD  probably  be  better  named,  the 
O  Brazier.  Every  Buddhist  temple  has  one 
or  more  of  these  in  front  of  it,  or  close  to  it; 
and  in  it  are  burnt  the  silver  and  gold  (paper), 
or  any  other  burnt  offerings  commonly  made  by 
worshippers  to  the  spirits  of  deceased  ances¬ 
tors,  and  incense  sticks,  which  are  stuck  in  the 
ashes  and  allowed  to  smoulder,  yielding  a 
sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour. 

- o - 

Similar  Mamie,  iwklutctr  tw  lire 
gl'embeni  of  mu  flint. 

Fuhkien  Province. 


LAN  SHIP  exists  to  some  extent  in  China; 
CU  but  although  it  is  said  that  there  are  only 
about  four  hundred  clans  in  the  whole  empire, 
yet  as  the  members  do  not  all  live  on  the  same 
locality,  their  division  has  the  effect,  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  them.  We  are  told,  however,  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  his  “Middle  Kingdom,”  that  “the 
customs  and  laws  of  clanship  perpetuate  a  sad 
state  of  society,  and  render  districts  and  villages, 
otherwise  peaceful,  the  scenes  of  unceasing 
turmoil  and  trouble.”  The  Peking  Gazettes 
frequently  contain  “dreadful  accounts  of  the 
contests  of  the  clans,  and  the  great  loss  of  life 
and  property  resulting  from  their  forays.” 
‘  ‘  Battles  are  constantly  occurring  and  the  man¬ 
darins,  afraid  to  put  them  down,  are  obliged  to 
connive  at  them,  and  let  the  clans  fight  it  out.” 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  such  houses  as  that  presented  in 
our  illustration  are  adopted  as  places  of  safety, 
there  being  but  one  door  into  a  large  yard  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dwellings,  &c.  Fuhkien  is  one 
of  the  most  turbulent  of  the  eighteen  provinces, 
and  the  clan  raids  are  more  frequent,  more 
sanguinary,  and  more  difficult  to  put  down, 
there,  than  in  any  other  part  of  China.  Indeed 
were  all  Chinese  as  quarrelsome  and  ill-man¬ 
nered  as  the  Fuhkienese,  the  nation  would 
never  have  acquired  a  character  as  “gentle  or 
law-abiding.” 
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China  and  Japan,  January,  1878. 


®0tr quest  uf  Jfcrrmim, 

By  the  Rev.  John  Ross. 


rpTIOUGH  lying  so  close  to  her  shores,  For- 
X  mosa  has  been  a  terra  incognita  to  China 
np  to  a  yery  recent  period  of  her  long  history. 
For  though  possessed  of  so  extensive  a  sea¬ 
board  the  Chinese  have  never  been  a  navigating 
people ;  their  sailing  ambition  has  been  satisfied 
with  coasting,— her  men-of-war  being  an  in¬ 
vention  but  of  yesterday.  The  Japanese  were 
the  rovers  of  the  sea  in  past  Chinese  history, 
and  Japan  was  better  known  to  China  as  a 
pirate-producing  land,  than  as  a  well  establish¬ 
ed  country,  as  highly  advanced  in  civilization 
as  herself.  It  was  the  visits  of  the  Japanese 
to  her  shores,  not  hers  to  theirs, — the  blazing 
of  her  villages,  the  sacking  of  her  cities  from 
Kwangtung  to  Shantung  by  Japanese  hands, — 
which  made  Japan’s  existence  so  patent  and 
real  a  fact.  But  as  Formosa  was  thinly  in¬ 
habited  by  a  number  of  scattered  tribes,  deserv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  savage,  so  fully  bestowed  by 
Chinese  authors  on  all  nations  outside  the  i 
Flowery  land,  its  natives  never  sought  Chinese 
shores,  and  the  Chinese  had  no  desire  to  dis¬ 
cover,  save  by  land  journeys,  “green  fields  and 
pastures  new.”  It  was  impossible  for  the  For¬ 
mosans  to  be  pirates,  else  they  would  have 
ceased  to  be  savages;  for  though  piracy  is 
almost  always  carried  on  in  a  savage  manner, 
it  cannot  be  carried  on  by  savages,  for  it  re¬ 
quires  a  large  capital,  not  possessed  by  savages, 
to  build  the  ships  fitted  for  piratical  purposes; 
and  piratical  expeditions  demand  an  amount 
of  discipline,  which,  if  submitted  to  by  savages, 
would  prove  them  no  longer  savage.  The 
width  of  sea,  therefore,  between  Fukien  and 
Formosa,  which  seems  a  mere  ferry  to  a  for¬ 
eigner,  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  Chinese  and 
Formosans  mutually  ignorant  of  each  other  s 
existence.  Yet  Chinese  geographers  gradually 
began  to  have  a  hazy  belief  in  the  existence  of 
land  in  the  Formosan  direction,  a  belief  such 
as  they  had  in  the  existence  of  the  nation  with 
men’s  bodies  and  dog’s  heads;  of  the  kingdom 


where  women’s  rights  had  no  one  to  challenge 
them,  as  no  male  lived  within  its  borders;  of 
the  nation  of  dwarfs,  and  that  of  giants.  For 
in  the  records  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  960 — 
1278)  it  is  related  that  east  of  Punghoo  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Kwunshuna,  which  the  Chinese 
now  know  to  be  Formosa. 

Taiwan,  the  “sinuous  tower,”  as  the  Chinese 
call  Formosa,  possibly  because  of  the  sinuosi¬ 
ties  of  its  coast  line,  is  by  Chinese  measure¬ 
ment  2,800  li  in  length  and  500  li  in  breadth, 
lying  opposite  to  the  Fukien  prefectures  of 
Hing,  Clifien,  and  Jang*  (cliang),  distant  from 
Amoy  500  li  and  from  Punghoo  200  li.  Its 
mountains  rising  in  Kelung  f  and  running  south 
to  Shamachi  stretch  over  more  than  1,000  li. 
From  their  east  and  west  base  to  the  sea,  along 
their  length  is  a  waste  plain  of  rich  soil  fully 
100  li  wide; — the  laud  on  which  the  Chinese 
began  to  squat  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
But  as  both  the  original  occupation  and  the 
subsequent  conquest  of  Formosa  are  inextrica¬ 
bly  blended  with  the  personal  and  family  his¬ 
tory  of  Jung  Juloong,  the  remarkable  pirate, 
and  founder  of  a  remarkable  family  of  pirates, 
it  is  necessary  to  throw  together  as  many  hints 
of  this  man  as  we  can  hunt  out  of  various 
Chinese  sources. 

Jung  Juloong  was  a  native  of  Nanngan,  a 
district  of  Clifien  prefecture  in  Fukien.  In 
Nganping  district  there  lived  a  Ji  Si  who  had 
massed  a  considerable  fortune  by  constant 
merchandise  with  Japan.  His  daughter  became 
Juloong's  wife,  with  a  dowry  of  Tls.  10,000. 
When  he  died  Juloong  connected  himself  with 
a  lot  of  Japanese  pirates  who  then  made  Tai¬ 
wan  their  headquarters,  and  when  Yen  Jun- 
chiien  the  chief  died,  Juloong  took  command. 
He  sometimes  resided  in  Japan,  and  there 
married  another  wife,  in  spite  of  the  law  that 
none  marrying  a  Japanese  woman  could  after¬ 
wards  leave  the  country:  for  Chinese  customs 

*  W- 

t  |ijf:  gj,  fp  H|  According  to  English  mea¬ 

surement  tlie  lengtn  of  Formosa  is  only  237  miles  and 
average  breadth  70,  distance  from  Fukien  90. 
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then,  as  now,  permitted  a  man  to  have  a  wife 
in  every  port  he  visited,  and  as  many  as  he 
chose.  Juloong  the  freebooter  was  not  to  be 
bound  by  any  law  affecting  ordinary  mortals, 
and  therefore,  with  his  wife,  he  stole  away  and 
returned  to  his  native  place.  His  power  was 
daily  increasing  under  the  weak’  rule  of  the 
Ming  Tienclii,  when  Chinese  administration 
was  daily  becoming  more  rotten,  and  insubor¬ 
dination,  robbery  and  rebellion  more  rampant 
throughout  the  Empire.  So  great  was  that 
power  that  no  merchant  vessel  dared  sail  the 
seas  without  Juloong’s  flag  flying  at  her  stern; 
and  for  that  flag  each  large  vessel  had  to  pay 
an  annual  black  mail  of  Tls.  3,000.  No  wonder 
liis  treasury  received  a  yearly  revenue  of  Tls. 
10,000,000,  which  will  appear  all  the  greater 
when  we  remember  that  seventy  years  after,  at 
the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  income 
of  Great  Britain  was  only  five  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  though  it  is  true  the  value  of 
money  has  not  during  that  period  depreciated 
so  much  in  China  as  in  England. 

Juloong  distinguished  himself  in  1G27  by  not 
only  possessing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese 
seas,  but  by  taking  the  coast  cities  of  Fukien, 
and  ravaging  the  country.  In  order  if  possible 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  land  spoliation 
in  the  South  east,  when  the  hands  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  were  more  than  sufficiently  occupied 
elsewhere,  the  Board  of  War  in  the  summer  of 
1G28,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  last  Ming 
Emperor,  came  to  the  resolution  of  inviting 
Juloong  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty :  and  Juloong  agreed  ;  for  his 
submission  was  asked  on  the  understanding 
that  at  sea  no  one  would  have  the  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  him.  One  authority  states  that 
Juloong  Avas  then  Governor  of  Fukien,  another 
that  he  tendered  his  submission  to  Governor 
Hiwng  Wun-chan.  He  was  forthwith  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  an  inferior  official  of  the  Chinese  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  which,  however,  Avas  rather  a  nomi¬ 
nal  connection,  than  a  criterion  of  his  power  and 
influence  even  on  shore.  In  this  capacity  he 
seems  to  have  done  some  service;  for  in  1G32 
we  find  him  attacking  and  defeating  the  pirate 
Liu  Hianglao,  who  Avas  ravaging  Fukien.  The 
same  Liu  three  years  after  was  by  him  defeated 
and  slain,  and  Juloong  is  gazetted  a  Tsanjiang 
or  Colonel,  and  in  1GI0  a  Dsoonbing  or  General 
of  Division. 

He  never  did  build  himself  a  city  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  sort,  for  he  believed  truly  that  the  Avaves 
Avere  the  best  moat,  and  flying  sails  the  surest 
walls.  But  he  built  a  palace  at  Nganping  of 
several  li  in  length,  into  a  gate  of  which  his 
vessels  could  enter.  And  the  army,  Avitli  which 
he  occasionally  served  the  Chinese  government, 


he  supported  entirely  himself.  His  most  effec¬ 
tive  services,  hoAvever,  were  those  rendered  at 
sea,  for  the  Governor  had  only  to  inform  Ju¬ 
loong  of  the  escape  to  sea  of  any  number  of 
robbers  or  rebels  hard  pressed  by  land,  and 
they  would  soon  thereafter  be  handed  over  to 
the  governor  for  punishment.  He  therefore  got 
himself  the  honourable  name  of  the  “  Chang- 
chung  of  the  south,” — Chang-cliung,  or  the 
“Long  city”  being  the  common  name  of  the 
Great  Wall.  On  these  expeditions  he  Avas  very 
careful  of  his  person,  and  was  not  at  all  of  that 
almost  reckless  kind  of  disposition  we  usually 
associate  Avith  animal  courage  and  fighting 
bravery,  for  he  had  a  hundred  of  his  retainers 
fitted  out  in  every  particular  like  himself,  so 
that  no  one  could  recognise  him. 

Juloong  had  three  brothers,  all  of  them  war¬ 
riors  under  their  big  brother’s  flag — Hoong- 
kwei,  Julioo  and  Jubao,  the  latter  two  younger 
than  himself.  When  Juloong  submitted  and 
became  a  Chinese  magistrate  he  had  the  right 
of  regarding  all  rivals  as  outlaws,  and  Gou 
Ilwi  a  notable  pirate  of  Nanngan,  but  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Juloong,  fell  before  his  rival.  At 
Hwingan  the  powerful  Liu  Hianglao,  already 
referred  to,  had  his  head-quarters.  He  too  Avas 
extremely  wealthy  and  was  asked  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  folloAV  the  example  of  Juloong.  On  his 
scornful  refusal,  the  governor  appealed  to  Ju¬ 
loong  for  the  execution  of  justice,  and  Juloong, 
nothing  loth,  sailed  all  his  fleet  against  Liu. 
A  severe  battle  at  Dingliaiswo  and  Woohooinun 
Avas  a  drawn  one,  till  the  young  and  brave  Ju- 
hoo  directed  his  ship  toAvards  that  of  Liu, 
when  throwing  himself  in  a  small  boat,  he 
boarded  him  and  dashed  through  his  men  to 
the  great  chief.  They  were  both  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  poAver  and  skill  in  stroke  and 
fence.  So  sudden  and  unlooked-for  was  the 
onset,  so  fierce  the  attack,  and  so  loud  the  clash 
of  their  weapons  that  the  astonished  beholders 
could  only  look  on  the  fight  of  the  two  powerful 
men  in  admiration  and  in  fear.  The  two  anta¬ 
gonists,  finding  each  other  perfectly  matched  in 
their  weapons,  threw  them  aside,  and  in  Avilcl 
rage  closed  Avith  each  other,  with  naked  fists. 
They  seized  each  other  they  wrestled,  they 
struggled,  they  fell.  Still  apparently  a  perfect 
match,  they  rolled  over  and  over  each  other, 
till  they  rolled  over  into  the  sea,  when  both 
sank  in  that  frightful  embrace  and  neither  ever 
rose  again.  Juloong  lost  his  brave  brother, 
but  he  gained  the  fleet  of  Liu,  which  joined 
him  on  the  spot, — Avhile  his  government  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  services  by  making  him  Colonel ! 

When  the  robber  Li,  the  one-eyed,  put  an  end 
to  the  struggling  existence  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
Juloong  remained  nominally  faithful  to  the 
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dethroned  house.  He  did  nothing  directly  to 
support  the  first  pretender  to  the  throne  esta¬ 
blished  in  Nanking,  but  his  brother  Hooug-kwei 
held  Kwachow  for  Foo-wang.  Tang-wang 
the  next  pretender,  after  Nanking  was  taken  by 
the  Manchus,  was  set  up  in  Fukien,  and  Ju- 
loong  became  “Mayor  of  the  Palace.”  We 
cannot  here  however  detail  his  history  as  abso¬ 
lute  Prime  Minister,  as  which  he  acted  a  more 
conspicuous  than  efficient  part. 

In  1640,  when  the  Manchus  seized  and  put 
Tang-wang  to  death,  their  commander  the 
Beila  Foolo,  like  the  former  governor  of  Fukien, 
invited  Juloong  to  acknowledge  the  Manchu 
Emperor.  He  was  wise  enough,  now  that  all 
the  north  and  north-west  were  in  Manchu  pos¬ 
session,  to  know  that  resistance  in  the  field  was 
vain,  and  as  he  had  immense  possessions  in  both 
the  Kwangs  in  over  500  different  places,  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  Foolo’s  invitation.  He 
was  not  now  so  young  as  he  was,  nor  was  there 
any  reason  why  he  should  risk  what  he  had, — 
for  the  idea  of  employing  any  of  his  enormous 
wealth  for  purely  patriotic  purposes  must  have 
seemed  rather  ludicrous  to  the  successful  pirate, 
the  weakness  of  whose  country  had  made  his 
accumulations  possible.  It  was,  however,  pro¬ 
bably  with  secret  satisfaction  that  he  found  so 
strong,  lengthy  and  bitter,  an  opposition  from 
his  afterwards  more  famous  son,  Chung-goong 
and  his  own  brothers ;  for  his  son  left  him  in 
bitter  tears,  renouncing  a  father  who  renounced 
his  country,  and  all  the  army,  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  hope  would  submit  with  him,  left  the 
alien  shore  and  betook  them  to  their  ships  again 
after  Chung-goong.  Only  500  men  followed 
him  into  the  Manchu  army,  and  his  Japanese 
wife,  the  mother  of  Clnmg-goong,  strangled 
herself. 

The  letter  in  which  Juloong  was  invited  to 
submit,  praised  his  power  and  ability  in  being 
able  to  set  up  a  Wang,  and  the  skilful  energy 
with  which  he  had  supported  a  cause,  the 
downfall  of  which  did  not  so  much  prove  his 
crime  as  Heaven’s  will.  And  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  two  Kwangs  were  still  in  a  most 
unsettled  state,  and  that  his  counsel  was  greatly 
needed  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  and  the 
men  to  be  employed.  This  flattering  letter 
Juloong  displayed  in  Chiien-chow  as  he  passed 
through,  to  prove  that  his  influence  was  un¬ 
abated,  triumphantly  declaring  that  he  could 
secure  a  place  for  any  man,  and  haggled  over- 
terms  with  many  place-hunters.  Most  sailors 
are  credulous. 

In  December  he  got  to  Foochow  and  was  met 
and  welcomed  by  the  Beila  who  feasted  and 
drank  with  him  for  three  days.  After  the  third 
day  the  camp  broke  up  suddenly  at  midnight 


marching  northwards,  Juloong’s  men  having 
been  marched  off  into  another  camp,  and  of  his 
own  men  he  was  allowed  only  a  personal  friend 
as  attendant.  He  was  also  forbidden  to  hold 
any  communications  with  his  home,  but  he 
ceased  not  writing  letters,  urging  his  people  to 
remember  the  goodness  of  the  Manchus.  The 
historian  supposes  these  may  have  been  so 
written  to  be  seen  by  the  Manchus.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  Man- 
elms  regarded  the  almost  solitary  arrival  of  so 
powerful  a  chief  with  suspicion,  for  they  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  have  been  able  to  credit  that 
his  influence,  formerly,  and  for  so  long,  so  great, 
could  be  at  once  annihilated.  But  in  reply  to 
his  anxious  queries  as  to  how  his  rebellious 
brothers  and  sou  could  be  dealt  with,  he  was 
told  to  make  himself  easy  on  that  score,  for 
that  having  him  with  them  they  did  not  much 
mind  about  the  rest,  which  was  a  reply  more 
pleasing  to  his  vanity  than  satisfactory  to  his 
judgment.  He  was  brought  to  Peking  and 
presented  to  the  Emperor.  Some  of  his  family 
followed  soon  after,  and  there  we  leave  him  for 
the  present. 

Chung-goong,  then  22  years  of  age,*  put 
to  sea  swearing  that  he  would  kill  his  father  to 
avenge  his  country;  his  uncles  agreeing  with 
him.  They  made  a  most  solemn  oath  to  restore 
the  Ming  and  declared  for  either  Loo  or  Guei- 
wang.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  tliey  were 
sincere;  any  risks  they  ran  ‘were  certainly 
by  opposing  the  Manchus,  for  the  Ming  cause 
was  strong  only  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  China 
where  it  was  being  closely  pressed.  In  June 
1647,  Chung-goong  established  a  training  camp 
at  Amoy. 

Soon  after  his  submission  to  the  Ming  dy¬ 
nasty  Juloong  was  consulted  by  governor  Hiwng 
Wun-chan  as  to  what  measures  could  be  taken 
to  alleviate  the  ravages  of  famine  in  Fukien. 
And  Juloong  who  knew  Formosa  well, — its 
rich,  but  waste  plains  waiting  only  the  hand  of 
|  the  diligent  husbandman  to  abound  in  the 
richest  harvests, — recommended  a  donation  of 
three  taels  in  silver  and  an  ox  to  every  house¬ 
holder,  and  to  have  as  many  as  possible  sent 
across  to  Formosa.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
and  many  tens  of  thousands  were  sent  across, 
forming  the  first  Chinese  colony  to  Formosa. 
One  city  was  erected  and  named  Jienchung  or 
Tsienchuug.  The  soil  was  of  the  most  supe¬ 
rior  character  yielding  three  crops  a  year,  and 
abundantly.  Once  the  way  was  opened  up  the 
men  of  Cliang  and  Chiien  flocked  over  like 


*  Chinese  style  2d ;  always  one  year,  sometimes  two 
years  more  than  the  same  age  would  he  reckoned  by 
western  computation. 
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“people  going  to  a  market.”  These  rapidly 
increasing  colonists  considered  Jnloong  as  tlieir 
chief  and  landlord,  and  to  him  they  handed 
over  a  certain  portion  of  their  yearly  crops. 
Gratitude  to  him  who  launched  them  across 
from  starvation  to  plenty  was  bond  sufficient 
between  them,  and  the  people  afterwards  al¬ 
ways  regarded  themselves  as  the  dependants  of 
the  Jung  family  rather  than  the  subjects  of  any 
of  the  Chinese  Emperors,  Ming  or  Manchu, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  as  far  as  they  dared, 
proved  themselves  so. 


Jung  Chung-goong. 


Chung-goong  was  the  son  of  Jung  Juloong 
by  his  Japanese  wife,  his  father  giving  him  the 
name  of  “Lun.”  As  a  youth  he  followed  his 
father  and  apparently  became  a  favourite  with 
the  second  Ming  pretender  Tang-wang,  who 
gave  him  his  own  surname  of  Joo,  and  the 
name  “Lun”  he  changed  to  “Chung-goong” 
“Completed  Merit,”  and  created  him  Bai  or 
“Count  Faithful  and  Dutiful.”  When  in  1646 
Tang-wang  was  seized  by  the  Beila  Foolo  and 
put  to  death,  Juloong  who  of  course  owned  all 
the  shore  possessions  of  the  family,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  Manchu  Emperor,  but  his  fidelity 
being  of  a  questionable  character  he  was  escort¬ 
ed  to  Peking,  retained  as  a  prisoner,  but  treated 
like  a  prince. 

Chung-goong  then  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was  full  of  the  romance  of  youth 
and  of  dauntless  courage.  With  his  uncle 
Hoong-kwei  in  Baisha,  and  his  near  relations, 
cousins  of  his  father’s,  Jung  Tsai  in  Amoy  and 
Jung  Lien  in  Woo-chow,  he  made  a  solemn 
oath  to  uphold  the  Ming  dynasty;  and  these 
various  stations  mutually  strengthened  each 
other  and  commanded  all  the  coast  cities. 
How  far  these  men  were  actuated  by  motives 
of  patriotism  and  how  far  by  a  desire  for  law¬ 
less  liberty  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  That 
there  was  patriotism  of  a  kind  influencing  their 
conduct  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  both  then 
and  for  many  years  after  the  Manchus  would 
gladly  have  purchased  the  adhesion  of  the  Jung 
family  on  the  terms  granted  by  the  Ming, — 
that  the  sea  should  still  be  regarded  their  pro¬ 
perty.  But  their  patriotism  must  have  been 
of  an  entirely  personal  character,  for  their  lack 
of  wisdom  was  manifested  in  their  want  of 
union.  The  Ming  cause  was  represented  by 
three  various  aspirants  to  the  throne,  Loo 
Wang  in  Fukien,  driven  to  be  Emperor  of  a 
small  island  on  the  coast  of  Fukien ;  another 
for  a  brief  period  in  Canton ;  and  Yoong-ming 
Wang,  weak  himself,  but  surrounded  by  strong 


men  and  supported  by  the  powerful  south-west 
provinces.  Jung  Tsai  declared  for  Loo  Wang 
and  Chung-goong  for  Yoong-ming,  or  Gwei 
Wang.  If  true  patriotism  had  existed  in  the 
southern  provinces  at  that  time, — a  patriotism 
which  placed  country  first,  and  self  next, — all 
would  have  rallied  round  one  centre  and  could 
with  the  greatest  ease  have  prevented  the  Man¬ 
chus  from  crossing  the  Yangtsu,  thus  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  rest  content  with  the  Empire  of 
the  Kin  dynasty,  which  also  rose  in  the  north 
of  Manchuria,  and  was  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Manchus.  But  a  patriotism  centred  in  self 
made  unity  impossible,  and  divided  counsels 
weakened  numbers.  The  patriotism  of  the 
Chinese  then  was  their  pride  in  their  own  cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  shame  of  being  plundered  by  the 
officials  of  a  barbarian  instead  of  by  those  of  a 
native.  But  that  patriotism  went  no  further 
than  “each  for  himself,”  and  therefore  had  to 
collapse.  It  is  possible  that  Chung-goong  was 
in  earnest,  for  he  certainly  decided  as  a  wise 
man  would,  in  acknowledging  the  remote  but 
powerful  Gwei  Wang,  instead  of  the  powerless 
Loo  Wang,  who  was  at  his  door.  And  the 
enormous  expense  of  keeping  a  huge  army  in 
the  field  to  seize  and  protect  the  cities  of  Fu¬ 
kien,  which  he  could  not  refund,  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  carried  on  a  war  wholly  unne¬ 
cessary  for  his  own  immediate  purposes,  seems 
to  prove  him  desirous  to  act  as  a  worthy  subject 
of  the  Emperor  Gwei  Wang. 

Of  his  five  brothers,  only  one,  Sliu-joong, 
followed  him  to  sea.  To  collect  their  men  and 
form  their  plans  they  stood  out  to  sea  over 
against  the  south  and  south-east  of  Kwang- 
tung.  Loo  AVang  had  gone  to  find  an  asylum 
in  Jowshan  island,  also  called  Wung-chow, 
about  100  li  by  sea  from  Ningpo.  But  his  own 
officer  Whang  Bincliing,  commandant  of  the 
pirate  fort,  refused  him  entrance.  Tsai  and 
Lien  fell  in  with  Loo  Wang,  and  escorted  him 
to  their  place,  Joong-dswo-swo,  another  name 
for  Amoy  district.  But  Chung-goong  was  su¬ 
preme  here  now,  his  men  were  far  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  brave  than  those  escorting  Loo  Wang, 
and  as  Loo  and  Gwei  AVangs  had  a  quarrel  of 
long  standing,  Chung-goong  refused  the  wander¬ 
ing  Emperor  a  landing-place,  and  he  had  to  go 
to  Clianggun  of  Chihkiang. 

Before  Foolo  returned  to  Peking  he  placed 
garrisons  in  all  the  cities  and  took  precautions 
to  protect  all  the  important  posts.  Chung- 
goong  now  began  a  regular  and  vigorous  attack. 
He  first  attempted  Kinchow  from  which  he  was 
driven  back.  He  was  elsewhere  more  success¬ 
ful;  for  in  1647  he  took  Kienning,  Shaowoo, 
Hingliwa,  Fooning,  8  foo  and  1  chow  cities,  with 
27  hiens,  Haicliung,  Lienkiang,  Clianglo,  Chang- 
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pu  (Jangboo),  &c.  The  garrison  of  Hingliwa 
were  out  one  day  on  some  expedition,  and  on 
their  return  found  the  Manchu  flag  disappeared 
and  the  Ming  flag  flying  in  its  stead.  This 
was  a  trick  played  by  an  old  Ming  officer  in  the 
city.  But  the  Manchus,  believing  the  city  fallen 
before  an  army,  precipitately  retired  and  the 
keys  were  handed  over  to  Chung-goong.  Some 
men  inside  Kienning  raised  a  fire  and  in  the 
consequent  tumult  opened  the  gates  to  Chung- 
goong’s  men.  This  extraordinary  success  proves 
that  the  Chinese  there  believed  Chung-goong 
faithful  to  the  Ming  dynasty,  for  his  father 
could  never,  as  pirate,  have  secured  any  such 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  news 
startled  Peking  also,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Fukien 
and  Cliihkiang,  Jang  Tswunyin,  appointed  by 
Foolo,  was  ordered  to  make  sure  of  Chiichow  in 
the  S.W.,  and  Chuntai  and  Li  Shwaitai  were 
ordered  to  march  in  upon  Fukien  from  Chili- 
kiang  and  Kwangtung.  Tswunyin  having  prov¬ 
ed  so  incapable,  or  so  unfortunate,  Chun  Jin 
-was  appointed  in  his  stead,  who  proved  his 
activity  by  seizing  this  opportunity  of  disorder 
and  insubordination  among  Tsai’s  men,  to 
entirely  break  his  power.  He  also  in  1648  re¬ 
took  all  the  cities  lately  fallen,  and  drove 
Chung-goong  away  from  Chiienchow  which  he 
was  besieging  after  he  took  Toong-ngan.  But 
he  had  the  advantage  over  his  predecessor,  that 
he  had  assistance  from  Kang-cliin-wang ;  for 
when  20,000  pirates  were  sent  by  Jm  against 
Foochow,  camping  along  the  Woo-long-kiang, 
Kang-cliin-wang,  sent  Bahada  across  the  river, 
who  after  long  fighting  drove  the  pirates  out  of 
their  camps  and  chased  them  40  Li.  It  was 
Bahada  afterwards  took  the  districts  of  Iling, 
Cliiian,  Kiang  and  Jang.  Foochow  was  visited 
by  a  severe  famine  this  season  and  the  besieged 
were  compelled,  as  so  after  in  Chinese  history, 
to  eat  human  flesh.*  A  band  ox  robbers  under 
Jin  Shung-hung  of  Kiangsi,  a  man  of  great 
talent,  advanced  along  the  river  bank,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  gone  to  cut  down  rice  and  wheat, 
thus  enticing  the  country  people  out  of  their 
hiding  places,  when  they  were  seized  and  eaten. 
Li  Shwaitai  at  Kienning  hearing  of  this  enor¬ 
mity  marched  against  the  cannibals.  But  the 
rebels  by  night  burnt  down  the  bridge  of  Hoong- 
shan,  took  and  ate  1,000  men,  and  then  fled. 

The  Tidoo  (Marshal)  of  Sungkiang,  Woo 
Taoshing  and  Chun  Dsuloong,  an  old  Ming 
officer,  rebelled  and  invited  the  pirates  of  E.  of 
Fukien  inland.  They  started  under  Jang 
Ming-chun,  but  when  their  fleet  got  off  Yenping 
a  typhoon  blew  upon  and  sank  the  most  ot 
them.  Ming-chun  escaping  with  the  remnant 

*  Lit.  “  eat  each  other.  ” 


of  his  fleet  returned  and  was  joined  by  Yooen 
Dsuwun.  They  took  Kien-tiao  Swo,  and  again 
escorted  Loo  Wang  into  Cliihkiang,  Tsai  having 
already  thrown  him  off  as  a  burden.  A  force 
was  sent  under  Wang  Chaosien  who  slew  Whang 
Binching  in  Chowshan  island,  whither  Loo 
Wang  retired,  Yooen  setting  up  camp  at  Doong- 
chiao,  and  Chao-sien  atNantien  to  be  “horns” 
or  mutual  protection.  Ming-chun  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  chief  of  all  the  Cliihkiang  pirates, 
and  Chung-goong  of  those  of  Fukien,  including 
Tsai  at  Kin-mun,  “Gold  Gate,”  and  Lieu  in 
Amoy. 

As  the  chief  portion  of  the  main  army  of 
Cliihkiang  was  with  the  Viceroy  in  Fukien,  the 
people  of  Wun,  Tai,  King  and  Shao  prefectures 
rose  in  arms.  There  was  a  rebel  army  in 
Dalan-slian  of  Suming;  that  of  Li  Janghien  in 
Doong-shan  of  Shangyii;  that  of  Jang  Whang- 
yen  occupying  Pinggaug  of  Shaugyii,  all  of 
excellent  materials,  while  Chowshan  army  was 
to  land  to  assist.  Their  object  was  Ning  Shao, 
but  they  were  disconcerted  by  the  action  of 
Yinhien,  in  which  district  Ningpo  is  situated, 
for  that  city  opened  its  gates  to  the  Manchus. 
The  garrisons  of  all  the  cities  were  also  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  alert  and  every  man  suspected 
of  entertaining  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
cause  of  the  “Bebels”  was  apprehended.  Tsu- 
chi  army  ivas  ordered  to  give  an  account  of 
that  of  Dalan,  and  Yaokiang  to  look  after 
Doong-shau.  The  various  bands  of  rebels  never 
mustered,  the  men  of  Clio  w- slian  alone  advancing 
and  marching  as  far  as  Kiaomun  to  Saukiang- 
kow,  but  seeing  how  matters  stood  and  ascer¬ 
taining  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause  they 
returned  to  their  island.  The  opportunity  for 
a  successful  rising  was  soon  at  an  end,  for  Chun 
Jin  with  his  army  returned  from  Fukien  in 
1649. 

Next  year  Miugclmn  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  slew 
Wang  Dnasien.*  In  their  anger  the  men  of 
the  latter  left  Chowshan,  crossed  the  sea  and 
deserted  Chun  Jin,  who  then  for  the  first  time 
ascertained  the  real  condition  of  affairs  among 
the  pirates,  and  he  was  probably  right  in  pro¬ 
claiming  their  support  of  the  last  dynasty  a 
pretence  to  cover  deeds  which  deserved  another 
name  than  that  of  rebellion.  He  found  also 
that  there  was  a  league  between  the  land  rob¬ 
bers  and  the  pirates.  Wrhen  the  former  were 
attacked,  the  latter  ravaged  the  shore  to  draw 
off  some  of  the  troops,  or  welcomed  the  robbers 
to  their  ships  and  their  islands,  the  robbers 
joining  with  the  pirates  when  the  latter  went 


*  Whom  I  take  to  ho  the  same  with  Wang  Chaosien, 
who  may  have  changed  his  name  to  “  Obtained  the 
first”  rank. 
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ashore  to  plunder.  And  he  ascribed  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  pirate’s  power  to  the  connection 
between  the  pirates  of  Fukien  and  those  of 
Kwangtung.  He  requested  permission  to  at¬ 
tack  Cliowshan  saying  that  with  a  fair  wind  a 
half  day’s  sail  would  carry  him  across  from 
Ting-gwan  and  he  could  then  take  them  when 
unprepared.  He  received  a  commission  in  1G51 
to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Tidoo  and 
l)ootoongs,  but  to  commence  operations  against 
the  mountain  robbers,  employing  the  hill  peo¬ 
ple  as  guides.  The  troops  marched  in  upon 
the  Sinning  and  other  mountains,  harrying  all 
the  robber  nests,  and  then  crossed  the  sea  by 
Lotow-mun.  When  they  came  up  with  the 
pirates,  Yooen  sent  off  fire-ships  to  burn  down 
the  imperialist  fleet  and  came  out  to  fight  at 
Hungshwi-yang  (sea.)  Unfortunately  for  him 
the  wind  turned  round,  drove  his  fire-ships 
back  among  his  own  ships,  many  of  which,  with 
numbers  of  sailors,  were  burnt.  The  confusion 
caused  by  this  unlooked  for  event  made  him  an 
easy  conquest,  and  Jang  Ivuntang  with  Jang 
Mingyang  led  some  thousand  men  ashore, 
marched  behind  the  city  and  attacked  it  most 
energetically.  In  October  they  dug  down  the 
wall  by  mining  and  took  the  city,  putting  all 
the  garrison  to  the  sword.  Mingcliun,  who 
was  then  at  Woosung  with  his  main  army  to 
take  that  city  and  break  up  the  Mancliu  army, 
never  thought  of  the  appearance  of  a  large 
army  at  Cliowshan,  for  he  did  not  conceive  it 
possible  for  the  Mancliu  officers  to  get  it  across 
the  sea.  He  therefore  left  a  force  of  only 
6,000  on  the  island,  and  was  now  hurrying 
back  to  its  aid  when  he  heard  of  its  peril ;  but 
he  was  too  late.  Loo  Wang  had  therefore  to 
find  his  way  again  to  Amoy  and  a  garrison  of 
3,000  men  was  left  by  Jin  in  Cliowshan.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  Gwei  Wang  created 
Chung-goong  Duke  of  Yenping,  and  in  1649 
“Feudal  King”  or  Wang  of  Yenping.  With 
the  eye  of  Chun  Jin  upon  him  he  was  unable 
to  venture  far  beyond  liis  den,  but  in  1650  he 
marched  southwards  ravaging  the  country  about 
Shaochow,  and  besieged  the  city,  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully. 

In  addition  to  the  accumulations  by  Juloong 
from  the  shipping,  when  he  became  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Tang  Wang  the  million  taels  raised 
in  Fukien  and  Kwangtung  in  name  of  army 
supplies  passed  through  his  hands,  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  remaining  there.  All  this  treasure  was 
stored  up  in  Nganping.  When  therefore  Chung- 
goong  went  south,  Jang  Iliaosliung  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Fukien,  and  others,  determined  to  make 
a  raid  upon  this  nest.  They  took  Amoy  and 
plundered  the  home  of  Chung-goong,  who  re¬ 
turned  immediately  thereafter,  after  being  de¬ 


feated  at  Chaochow  by  General  Wang  Bang, 
who  was  himself  slain.  At  his  approach  the 
Mancliu  army  retired.  But  in  revenge' for  the 
insult  done  him  he  took  the  cities  of  Toongan, 
Cliangpu,  Nanngan,  Pingho,  Haicliung  and 
Cliangtai,  and  laid  siege  to  Changchow.  In 
August,  Hiaoslmng  and  the  chief  actor  in  that 
raid  were  summoned  to  Peking  and  punished 
according  to  their  crime!*  What  a  state  of 
utter  lawlessness  and  of  lack  of  principle  does 
this  one  sentence  display. 

In  April  1652  Chun  Jin  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Changchow,  but  was  defeated  at  Kiang- 
doong-chiao  and  fell  back  towards  Toongan, 
where  one  of  his  slaves  entered  his  tent  at  nigiit, 
cut  off  his  head,  going  with  it  as  a  handsome 
present  to  Chung-goong.  Chung-goong  was 
very  grateful,  rewarded  the  man  handsomely 
and  then  cut  off  his  head,  in  order  that  he 
might  follow  his  master  and  attend  upon  him 
in  the  spirit  world!!  But  in  November  Jin 
Hwang  arrived  with  an  additional  army,  de¬ 
feated  Chung-gooiig,  who  retired  on  Haicliung 
to  defend  it.  He  was  immediately,  closely  and 
vigourously  besieged.  Over  a  hundred  feet  of 
the  city  wall  was  knocked  down,  but  Chung- 
goong  obstinately  held  on,  himself  constantly 
surrounded  by  showers  of  shot,  stones  and 
arrows.  One  day  hearing  a  blank  cannon  shot 
fired,  Chung-goong  said  “That  is  a  signal  can¬ 
non.  They  are  about  to  storm  the  walls.”  He 
therefore  ordered  every  man  to  provide  himself 
with  a  hatchet,  and  on  the  wall  and  in  the 
breaches,  await  the  attack.  In  a  little  time 
Hwang’s  men  were  swarming  up  all  sides  of 
the  wall  like  ants,  but  when  they  got  to  the 
top  one  blow  of  the  hatchet  sufficed  to  send 
them  rolling  into  the  moat,  which  as  filled 
with  dead  bodies.  The  siege  was  immediately 
raised  and  Chung-goong  then  withdrew  from 
the  ruined  city. 


*  Doong-hwaloo  gives  another  version  by  the  new 
Viceroy:  “Your  minister  has  received  the  Emperor’s 
“secret  orders  to  examine  the  cave  at  Amoy,  commonly 
“reported  to  be  the  old  haunt  of  the  rebel  Jung.  Hiao- 
“shung  i&c.,  marched  to  the  cave,  breathed  into  it  and 
“retiring  cried  out  that  they  had  conquered.  They  mar- 
“  ched  elsewhere,  destroyed  Jung’s  house  and  took  his 
“  family  property.  Whereupon  Jung  demanded  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  his  goods,  and  all  the  neighbouring  cities 
suffered  severely  from  the  consequences  of  his  anger.” 
Hiaoshung,  &c. ,  were  therefore  degraded  of  all  rank. 

f  Anciently  such  a  practice  was  as  common  in  China 
as  among  the  Africans  now,  several  scores  or  hundreds 
being  jmt  to  death  according  to  the  rank  of  the  dead 
man.  Hence  probably  the  modern  practice  of  burning 
paper  men  and  horses  to  accompany  the  spirit,  and  the 
curious  practice  of  purchasing  a  man  and  horse,  at  a 
goodly  cost,  throwing  them  both  into  a  fire,  but  allowing 
them  to  escape  with  life, — the  horse  belonging  to  the 
first  who  catches  him  after  his  fiery  ordeal. 
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Cliung-goong’s  rival  Ming-cliun,  with  a  col¬ 
league  Whang-yen,  was  still  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  sail  up  the  Changkiang,  “Long  River” 
(Yangtsu),  to  Yendsuji  of  Kinslian.  At  the 
mouth  of  Woosung  they  took  300  ships,  but 
were  unable  to  do  more  than  pillage.  Ming- 
clmn  died  and  his  men  fell  into  the  ranks  of 
Whang-yen,  who  rejected  many  offers  from  the 
Manchu  government,  whose  main  energies  at 
the  time  were  bent  on  the  south-west  provinces. 
Chung-goong  was  not  inactive,  for  he  continued 
to  ravage  the  country  and  to  take  cities,  which 
he  lost  again.  Among  others  he  took  Chow- 
slian  and  garrisoned  it.  When,  two  years  after, 
Commander  Yirdna  was  ordered  to  retake  it, 
he  replied  that  it  was  easy  to  take,  but  difficult 
to  keep,  and  scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  but  if 
it  was  to  be  taken  he  prayed  to  have  a  garrison 
of  pure  Manchu  troops  to  hold  it.  In  1G54 
Chung-goong  took  Toongngan,  Nan-ngan  and 
when  besieging  Chang  had  the  gates  opened  to 
him  by  a  petty  officer.  Nine  neighbouring  cities 
opened  their  gates,  Loongyen  alone  remain¬ 
ing  to  the  Manchus.  The  imperial  court  there¬ 
fore  made  one  other  effort  to  crush  him,  send¬ 
ing  Jidoo  the  heir  of  Jung  Chin  Wang,  and 
cousin  of  the  Emperor,  as  a  “Great  Commander” 
to  Fukien.  But  Jidoo  was  unfortunate  in  his 
right  arm, — the  fleet  which  was  lost  under  its 
Ti  loo.  And  Chung-goong  was  only  the  stronger. 
He  secured  next  year  with  more  or  less  severe 
fighting  six  out  of  the  seven  cities  under  Clffien- 
cliow.  His  troops  were  defeated  on  their  way 
to  Kwantung,  when  going  to  help  Gwei  Wang’s 
generals  there.  But  after  sacrificing  to  the  sea 
lie  took  Kieyang,  Cliungkai  and  Pooslnng. 

If  Chung-goong  had  not  official  rank  from 
the  Manchu  government  with  full  liberty  to  do 
as  he  wished  by  sea,  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  Iii 
1G52  Juloong,  who  had  already  got  his  wives, 
concubines  and  children  to  the  capital,  and  his 
younger  brother  Jubao  and  his  son  Jungun  by 
imperial  permission  to  look  after  his  properties, 
was  requested  by  the  Emperor  to  write  letters 
to  his  son  Chung-goong  and  his  brother  Iloong- 
kwei,  to  advise  them  to  submit,  when  their 
past  offences  would  be  condoned,  they  would 
receive  official  rank,  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  on  their  own  properties  and 
be  employed  in  hunting  down  the  pirates,  agd 
looking  after  foreign  ships.  As  there  was  no 
other  response  to  this  friendly  communication 
than  more  cities  taken  and  country  pillaged,  in 
the  following  year  actual  rank  was  offered. 
For  Juloong  was  created  Count  Toongan  (Bai), 
Chung-goong,  Count  Haichung,  Hoongkwei 
Count  Fungliwa,  and  Jubao  Dswo  Hoodoo,  a 
“  higher  Major-General.”  As  soon  as  the  mes¬ 
senger  with  the  investitures  reached  Fukien, 


Jubao  received  him  and  his  own  rank,  returning 
with  him  to  Peking,  but  the  chief  object  of  all 
tins  weak  diplomacy,  Chung-goong,  would 
have  no  Manchu  rank,  but  dared  the  Manchu 
troops  to  do  their  worst,  insulting  them  by  ra¬ 
vaging  the  country  all  round.  As  neither  by 
arms  nor  honours  could  Chung-goong  be  brought 
to  submit,  the  unsteady  government  tried  the 
plan  of  appealing  to  his  affections  by  threaten¬ 
ing  his  father’s  life,  who  was  in  February  1G55 
thrown  into  prison  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
partizan  of  his  son’s  rebellious  conduct,  and  his 
recently  acquired  dignity  was  taken  from  him. 
After  eleven  months’  imprisonment,  which  did 
not  in  the  least  alter  the  policy  of  his  son,  he  was 
released  and  again  ordered  to  send  a  letter  to 
his  son  calling  upon  him  to  submit.  But  it 
had  the  same  effect  as  the  former  communica¬ 
tions.  The  next  move  was  to  summon  all  the 
islands  to  manifest  their  loyalty  by  shaving 
their  heads;  but  the  islands  were  deaf.  Strict 
orders  were  then  sent  down  to  the  sea-border¬ 
ing  people  forbidding  them  under  heavy  penal¬ 
ties  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  wicked 
pirates.  The  orders  remained  a  dead  letter. 

Chuug-goong,  as  if  to  mark  his  contempt  of 
the  honours  proffered  and  for  the  force  displayed, 
marched  beyond  Fukien  into  the  south-east  of 
Chihkiang,  and  plundered  the  prefectures  of 
Wiui  and  Tai.  This  journey  was  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  a  way  not  so  pleasing  to  him.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  sent  his  general  Ji  Mao  to 
take  the  city  of  Kieyang  to  the  south.  Mao 
returned  defeated;  and  so  severe  was  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  Chung-goong  that  he  beheaded  him. 
When  he  went  northwards  he  left  Whang  Woo 
commandant  of  Haichung,  but  with  the  example 
of  Mao  before  him,  Woo,  in  fear,  opened  the 
gates  to  the  Manchus;  for  if  he  should  be  de¬ 
feated  and  lose  the  city,  he  looked  forward  to 
death  by  the  Manchus  in  attack,  or  death  at 
Chung-goong’s  hands  if  he  escaped.  Hls  trea¬ 
chery  was  wTell  rewarded,  for  he  was  made  Duke 
of  Haichung,  and  commissioned  to  hold  com¬ 
mand  in  Changchow.  He  memorialized  the 
government  on  the  subjeet  of  rooting  out  the 
pirates,  recommending  five  measures  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Military  camps  should  be  established  along  the 
coast  to  prevent  them  coming  ashore.  Small 
vessels  should  be  constructed  with  which  Joong- 
dswo-swo,  afterwards  Suming-cliow,  could  be 
taken;  submission  should  be  made  easy  and  of 
course  profitable  ;  merchandise  and  intercourse 
should  be  forbidden  with  them  along  the  shore, 
and  their  graves  should  be  demolished ;  that  all 
mffiht  see  the  heinousness  of  their  fault.  Pro- 
bably  as  the  easiest  of  all  those  measures, 
Duke  Woo  was  ordered  to  attack  the  graves  of 
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the  Jung  family.  This  commission  he  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out,  destroying  the  tombs,  over¬ 
turning  the  graves  and  slaying  the  five  officials 
who  had  charge  of  them.  This  wanton  barba¬ 
rity  and  the  frequent  attempts,  on  any  terms,  to 
have  Chung-goong  shave  his  head  and  plait  a 
“tail,”  prove  the  power  of  the  great  pirate, 
which  was  practically  displayed  in  April  1657, 
when  Jidoo  found  his  easiest  and  most  honour¬ 
able  march  was  one  to  Peking ;  for  then  Chung- 
goong  penetrated  into  the  Province,  retook 
Miungan  which  was  taken  by  Li  Sliwaitai  some 
months  before,  then  devastated  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Foochow,  and,  wheeling  round,  ravaged 
the  prefectures  of  AVun  and  Tai,  both  of  which 
cities  he  took ;  the  officials  of  Taijow  all  joining 
him.  His  Wang  ship  was  thereupon  enhanced 
by  the  prefix  jwun- Wang,  Prime-king  and  the 
gold  seal  of  a  “Great  Commander”  sent  him 
by  Gwei  Wang  from  Yunnan. 

Though  it  was  not  so  with  his  chief,  Chung- 
goong  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  greatness. 
He  had  72  camps  under  the  care  of  six  Super¬ 
intendents,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  six 
Boards,  and  now  put  forth  all  his  energies, 
either  to  make  a  considerable  diversion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  prince  Gwei  Wang,  whose  star  was 
waning  before  the  perseverance  of  Woo  Sang- 
wei,  or  to  make  sure  of  a  firm  foothold  for 
himself.  He  had  connected  with  his  army  and 
navy  170,000  men ;  50,000  of  whom  were  train¬ 
ed  to  fight  by  sea;  50,000  cavalry  and  archers, 
and  50,000  infantry,  with  10,000  always  on  the 
move,  possibly  a  reserve  of  choice  troops  to  be 
ready  to  strike  where  most  needed:  and  10,000 
clad  in  mail  impenetrable  to  arrows  or  shot.  To 
this  force  was  added  whatever  remained  together 
of  Whang-yen’s  army  which  was  to  act  as  guide. 
They  swooped  down  with  their  fleet  upon  Wun- 
cliow  and  Taichow  prefectures,  carrying  all 
before  them  till  they  got  north  to  Yangshan, 
“  Sheep  mountain,”  so  called  because  it  was  the 
custom  to  worship-  there  by  gifting  a  living 
sheep,  and  as  it  was  sacrilege  to  take  any  away, 
the  sheep  became  very  numerous.  Chung-goong 
believed  he  might  venture  with  impunity  to 
taste  the  mutton  of  Yangshan,  and  many  of 
those  sheep  disappeared  among  his  ships,  for 
as  they  were  never  molested  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  tame.  The  pirates,  however,  no  sooner 
set  sail  than  they  encountered  a  tremendous 
storm,  thunder,  lightning,  a  fearful  wind  and 
a  heavy  sea;  and  as  every  vessel  carried  a 
heavy  cannon,  as  many  as  crashed  in  collision 
went  to  the  bottom  and  many  thosands  of  men 
were  lost.  He  should  have  let  the  sheep  browse 
their  sacred  hill  in  peace !  So  serious  were  his 
losses  that  he  had  to  return,  but  hearing  that 
the  Manchus  were  fully  occupied  in  Yunnan, 


Kweichow  and  Yoongli,  far  inland,  he  made 
formidable  preparations  to  penetrate  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Kiangnan  (S.  of  the  Yangtsu.)  In 
1559  he  sailed  up  the  Yangtsu  by  Choong-ming. 
The  Manchu  Marshal  of  Ivisoong  was  then  on 
the  Soongkiang,  and  Kiangning  Marshal  on  Foo- 
slian,  holding  the  most  important  passes.  On 
Jwanshan  and  at  Tankiachow  large  cannon  had 
been  planted,  and  a  strong  iron  chain  across 
the  river  at  Kinshan  and  Chiaoehan  was  hoped 
to  be  barrier  sufficient  against  all  ships.  The 
prows  of  Wangyen’s  vessels  went  several  times 
butting  against  those  chains,  but  it  was  not  the 
chains  which  were  damaged.  He  therefore 
ordered  many  swimmers  into  the  water  to  file 
the  chains,  which  they  did  so  Avell  that  with  a 
favourable  wind  and  tide  17  of  his  vessels  passed 
up  the  river.  The  wooden-walled  city  on  the 
bank  was  immediately  deserted,  Kwachow  fell 
and  Chunkiang  was  besieged.  The  mounted 
rebels  dismounted,  and  fought  desperately  on 
foot  at  Beigooslian,  compelling  the  Manchus  to 
retreat  within  the  walls,  rushing  in  after  them 
pell-mell,  before  the  gates  could  be  closed;  and 
Chunkiang  was  in  Chung-goong’s  hands,  with 
the  goodwill  of  the  people,  who  had  gone  out 
50  li  to  meet  him,  before  the  battle  was  fought. 

Gan  Hwi  advised  the  immediate  advance  of 
the  whole  army  on  Yangchow  to  cut  off  Shan¬ 
tung  and  prevent  the  two  Kiangs  from  march¬ 
ing  in  by  occupying  Kingkow;  at  the  same 
time  a  deputation  came  from  Woohoo  praying 
Chung-goong  to  advance  thither  to  free  the 
people  from  their  hated  long-tailed  conquerors. 
Chung-goong  probably  believed  this  policy  too 
rash,  at  all  events  he  would  not  run  the  risk 
and  Whangyen  with  Jin  Ling  and  H  ao  Ling 
withdrew  their  detachments  in  anger,  marching 
themselves  towards  Woohoo,  occupying  the 
districts  of  Hwining,  &c.  The  Manchu  armies 
were  then  far  in  the  interior  of  Yunnan  and 
their  necesaties  there  had  drained  all  the  north¬ 
ern  cities  of  their  garrisons,  so  that  the  region 
now  pounced  upon  by  the  pirates  was  under¬ 
manned.  Ma  Jinbao  the  Soongkiang  Marshal 
was  besides  secretly  well  disposed  to  the  rebel 
cause,  and  took  no  measures  to  relieve  cities  at 
a  distance  from  him.  Hence  Chung-goong  was 
free  to  march  where,  when  and  how,  he  pleased, 
and  in  a  short  time  Taiping,  Ninggwo,  Clm- 
chow,  Hwichow,  Kwang-te,  Woowei,  Chichow 
and  4  foo,  3  chow  and  24  liien  cities  fell  before 
him. 

So  rapid  and  extensive  were  his  conquests 
that  the  alarm  was  so  great  in  Peking  as  to 
determine  the  Emperor  to  march  in  person  to 
drive  the  pirates  into  the  sea.  The  people  also 
were  rejoicing  in  the  certainty  of  freedom  from 
the  Manchu  “tail.”  A  Manchu  general  tra- 
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veiling  into  the  affected  country  was  dining  at 
a  village  inn.  After  sitting  down  to  his  dinner 
he  asked  the  news.  The  innkeeper,  an  old  man 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  his  guest,  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  raised  them  towards 
heaven,  gave  thanks  and  said  “The  northern 
people  are  all  put  to  death.”  The  General  left 
his  untouched  dinner,  flying  back  as  fast  as  he 
could.  But  Chung-goong’s  success  defeated 
him.  Bo  general  were  the  desertions  to  him, 
and  so  easy  were  the  conquests  he  made,  that 
when  Lang  Ting-dswo  the  Viceroy  senirtues- 
sengers  to  him  agreeing  to  join  the  Ming  cause 
and  act  in  concert  with  him,  he  readily  believed 
him,  and  led  a  large  body  of  troops  to  welcome 
his  new  ally,  drawing  up  in  a  line  of  several 
li  against  a  hill  outside  Yifung  gate  of  Kiang- 
ning.  Governor  Jiang  Gwojoo,  the  General  of 
Choong-ning,  Liang  Whafung  marched  to  the 
aid  of  the  city,  the  latter  occupying  high  ground 
to  overlook  the  enemy.  These  however,  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  presence  of  the  impe¬ 
rialists,  and  were  apparently  entirely  off  their 
guard.  In  the  evening  therefore  a  picked  body 
of  500  horse  made  a  dash  through  one  of  the 
gates  and  seized  the  foremost  village  of  the  pirate 
camp  at  Baitoo-slian,  occupying  it.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  by  daybreak  before  the  pirates  had  break¬ 
fasted  and  whilst  they  were  entirely  unprepared 
for  fighting,  the  main  army,  joined  by  all  the  gar¬ 
rison,  marched  in  three  bodies  against  the  rebel 
van,  while  a  body  of  horse  wTas  sent  round  the 
hill  to  fall  upon  the  rear.  Chung-goong  him¬ 
self  wras  their  at  the  head  of  his  fleet,  which  had 
got  up  to  Gwanyin-mun  of  Kweichow,  and  Gan 
Hui  was  in  charge  of  the  Kiangning  siege  army. 
Whether  Hui  was  yet  asleep,  or  for  whatever 
other  reason,  the  signal  flag  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  gave  no  sign,  and  nobody  of  the  camp 
dared  move,  though  they  saw  their  enemy 
pushing  upon  them.  The  various  bodies  there¬ 
fore,  which  were  not  attacked,  and  would,  if 
ordered,  march  on  to  assist  the  threatened 
points,  were  compelled  to  remain  inactive. 
They  were  therefore  broken  up  at  the  first 
charge;  the  wildest  confusion  ensued;  Gan  Hui 
was  taken  and  put  to  death.  Many  more  of 
the  chief  officers  were  seized  and  multitudes 
were  slain.  Hwa  Fung  sent  on  a  body  of  men 
flushed  with  victory,  which  burnt  500  ships.  On 
the  news  of  this  utter  rout  Chung-goong  sailed  his 
vessels  down  the  stream,  pursued  by  land  and 
water  forces.  Chunkiang  and  Kwacliow  were  re¬ 
taken.  Hwang-yen  had  his  army  completely  shat¬ 
tered,  he  himself  escaping  to  the  sea  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name.  Hwa  Fung,  to  whose  prompt 
energy  this  great  victory  was  mainly  due,  was 
made  Tidoo  of  Kiangnan.  But  the  success 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Kweichow 


;  troops  were  free,  Gwei  Wang  having  been 
driven  thence,  and  a  considerable  force,  coming 
down  the  river  to  drive  back  the  pirates,  united 
with  the  forces  already  gathered  in  and  around 
the  besieged  city. 

Chung-goong  had  still  a  considerable  army 
about  him  with  which  in  his  retreat  he  attacked 
Choong-ning;  but  after  ravaging  the  district 
he  was  driven  off  by  the  Yowji  (colonel)  Liu 
Gwoyu.  His  successes  occupied  three  months, 
June — August  1659,  and  his  disaster  fell  upon 
him  in  the  following  month.  He  must  have 
recovered  himself  with  wonderful  rapidity,  for 
in  November  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  attacks 
of  two  armies.  These  marched  in  upon  Amoy 
under  Li  Shwaitai,  one  via  Changchow,  the 
other  via  Toongngan,  the  deserters  from  Kwang- 
tung  acting  as  guides.  In  the  battle  Chung- 
goong  held  the  standard  in  his  own  hand  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  foe,  of 
whom  thousands  perished  in  the  mud.  Shwai¬ 
tai  had  therefore  to  retreat  as  well  as  he  could. 

In  1660,  however,  Chung-goong  began  to  fear 
that  his  greatness  was  about  to  end,  for  Sang- 
wei  had  driven  Gwei  Wang  into  Burma  and 
made  his  chief  generals  fugitives.  Hence  the 
strain  was  removed  off  the  other  provinces 
bordering  those  under  the  control  of  Sangwei’s 
armies,  and  Gung  Jimao,  then  one  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Feudal  Kings  or  Wangs,  was  ordered  from 
Kwangtuug  into  Fukien,  aided  by  Lot  wo,  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  house,  to  exterminate 
the  pirates.  Then  too  (in  October)  was  carried 
out  the  extreme  measure  of  driving  inland  every 
soul  in  Fukien  within  30  li  of  the  sea,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  districts  of  Haichung  and  Toong¬ 
ngan.  Eighty- eight  large  villages  (poo)  were  at 
once  emptied,  and  all  the  agriculturists,  and  men 
of  any  and  every  description  living  outside  the 
walls  of  those  cities,  were  compelled  to  remove, 
to  the  number  of  several  hundred  thousand. 
This  measure  caused  incalculable  suffering;  but 
Shwaitai  felt  himself  justified  in  recommending 
such  a  course,  as  the  only  mode  of  cutting  off 
the  pirates  from  the  shore;  for  no  matter  how 
severely  worded  were  the  prohibitions  sent  from 
Peking  against  intercourse  with  the  pirates, 
such  intercourse  went  on  undiminislied, — and 
no  great  wonder,  as  the  pirates  were  largely 
composed  of  the  natives  of  those  districts,  and 
the  traffic  of  robbery,  which  brought  poverty  to 
wealthy  families  and  misery  and  death  to  un¬ 
told  myriads,  threw  great  wealth  into  the  pirate 
head- quarters.  Hence  it  was  difficult  for  the 
people  there,  who  were  Chinese  like  their  de¬ 
scendants,  to  renounce  a  connection,  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  which  they  were  assured,  though  before 
now  ignorant  of  its  penalties.  Hence  too  we  can 
understand,  and  in  a  great  measure  sympathize 
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with,  the  government  in  taking  this  apparently 
cruel  step.  The  Doonghwaloo  says,  as  if  with  a 
grin,  that  the  government  was  pleased  to  inform 
those  houseless  and  homeless  people  that  their 
taxes  would  be  remitted  for  that  year.  All 
si  ups  large  and  small  were  also  prohibited  from 
going  to  sea  on  any  pretence,  whether  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  fishing.  This  measure  caused 
greater  misery  than  the  other,  the  effects  of 
which  were  perhaps  more  felt  in  Foochow, 
(where  so  many  depended  on  fish  and  salt)  than 
elsewhere.  So  great  and  universal  was  the  op¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  that  AVang-yen  strongly  urged  Chung- 
goong  to  make  capital  out  of  it,  by  removing 
all  the  people  to  the  islands,  he  believing  that 
if  the  measure  were  carried  out  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Amoy  and  Kin-mun  (Gold  Gate)  must 
fall.  The  people  were  driven  inland,  and  the 
coast  for  four  years  was  made  a  desert,  and  they 
called  it  peace. 

A  less  able  man  than  Clmng-goong  could 
understand  that  the  Manchu  government,  which 
had  trampled  under  foot  every  competitor 
and  executed  every  robber  chief  from  Kansu  to 
Yunnan,  from  Kwangtung  to  Shantung,  and 
was  that  moment  more  powerful  than  the  late 
Ming  dynasty  even  in  its  early  palmy  days, 
would  not  permit  him  to  molest  it  with  the 
feeble  impunity  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Ming. 
As  therefore  he  already  saw  clouds  of  armies 
converging  from  south,  west  and  north  of  him, 
and  as  Amoy  was  wholly  inadequate  as  a  last 
refuge,  he  anxiously  looked  about  him  for  some 
plan.  One  day  coming  across  a  ship  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  “red-haired  western  barbarians,” 
his  Annameee  interpreter,  or  business-man,  said, 
“AVhy  not  take  Taiwan  (Formosa)  which  has 
always  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  sea  rover, 
and  the  ancient  property  of  his  family?”  And 
Clmng-goong  appropriated  the  brilliant  idea 
and  prepared  to  drive  the  Dutch  out  of  Ins  pa¬ 
ternal  estate. 

Now  that  Clmng-goong  was  no  longer  feared, 
nor  his  peaceful  submission  hoped,  or  much 
cared,  for,  Juloong,  his  father,  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  had  never  joined  the  pirates, 
Avere  publicly  executed  and  all  his  family  put 
to  death  in  Peking.  There  Avas  an  attempt 
three  years  before  by  some  officials  to  ha\Te  him 
executed.  The  Emperor  was  willing  to  banish 
him  to  Ninguta,  but  the  government  dared  not 
then  put  him  to  death. 

AVhang-yen  was  taken  prisoner  at  Hiien- 
ngao  of  Nantien,  and  the  Kwangtung  pirates 
Avere  put  doAvn  by  Shang-kuasi,  Avho  also  re¬ 
moved  the  coast  people  inland. 


Ji/dpitcfic  Zuia  ixwh  Sipntffi, 

No.  8. 

Kindness  is  neater  thrown  away. 


A  Japanese  story,  with  a  mural  fur  Children. 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  Nagasaki 
an  old  man,  Avliose  name  Avas  Yoliodo 
Okaslii.  He  Avas  a  very  queer  old  man,  and  Avas 
very  rich ;  yet  he  lived  by  himself,  Avitli  only  one 
old  Avoman  for  a  servant,  and  a  little  dog  for  a 
companion. 

He  kept  so  much  to  the  house,  and  Avas  so 
seldom  seen,  that  many  people  called  him  mad; 
but  he  Avas  not  mad,  only  very  peculiar. 

He  had  many  relations  Avho  tried  to  please 
him,  but  alas!  do  Avhat  they  would,  he  never 
showed  any  preference  for  any  of  them,  in  fact 
disliked  them  all  equally ;  only  caring  for  the 
society  of  his  little' dog  Matz’,  who  always 
stayed  Avitli  him  and  was  treated  Avitli  the 
greatest  care  and  kindness.  The  relations  were 
much  provoked  by  this ;  and  as  they  could  not 
show  any  ill  temper  to  the  old  man,  vented 
their  spite  in  many  a  sly  kick  or  pinch,  on  the 
little  dog,  when  they  Avere  not  observed  by  Ins 
master. 

Time  went  on,  and  at  last  the  old  man  fell 
sick  and  died.  The  relations  came  from  far  and 
near  to  attend  the  funeral,  each  secretly  hoping 
that  they  might  inherit  the  dead  man’s  money. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  arrived,  and  the  body 
was  carried  Avitli  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to 
its  last  resting  place  in  the  family  vault,  and 
the  mourners  returned  to  the  temple  to  hear 
the  head  priest  read  the  Avill  (for  such  Avere 
the  old  man’s  directions.)  Presently  the  priest 
entered  Avitli  the  will  in  his  hand,  and  Avlien 
he  had  opened  it,  found  that  inside  Avas  a 
packet  sealed  up,  and  on  the  outside  was 
written  “not  to  be  opened  till  every  one  has 
sworn  faithfully  to  abide  by  the  contents.” 
The  required  oath  was  taken ;  the  seal  Avas 
broken,  and  the  priest  read  the  folloAving  Avords  : 
— “I  Yoliodo  Okaslii,  do  give  and  bequeath 
all  my  lands,  money  and  goods  to  my  little 
dog  Matz’.”  There  was  nothing  more ;  it  was 
plain  enough,  that  every  thing  was  left  to  Matz’, 
but  Avho  was  Matz'  left  to  ?  That  Avas  the  puzzle 
that  they  could  not  find  out,  and  they  begun 
to  quarrel  amongst  themselves :  till  at  last  the 
priest  proposed  that  the  dog  should  be  brought 
and  placed  in  their  midst,  and  that  then  every 
one  should  call  him  in  turn,  and  that  the  one 
he  ran  to  should  take  him  with  the  property. 

1  This  Avas  too  good  a  thought  not  to  be  acted 
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upon  at  once;  bo  Matz’  was  sent  for  and 
placed  in  their  midst  and  each  proceeded  to 
call  him,  beginning  with  the  eldest.  “Matz’, 
Matz’”  said  they;  but  Matz’  took  no  heed,  he 
would  not  go  to  any  of  them,  doubtless  remem¬ 
bering  the  kicks  and  slaps  he  had  so  often 
received  in  those  bygone  days. 

At  last  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  old  woman 
who  had  for  so  many  years  been  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  to  the  deceased,  and  kind  to  the 
little  dog;  and  when  she  called  “Matz’,  Matz’,”  he 
ran  to  her  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  At 
this  the  others  murmured,  but  it  was  no  use, 
the  dog  had  chosen  the  old  woman,  and  she 
must  have  all  the  lands,  money,  and  goods  of 
her  old  master,  and  the  relations  had  to  go 
away,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  grumbled 
as  they  went.  But  the  old  woman  took  care  of 
the  dog,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  comfort 
and  happiness. 
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No.  9. 

Daikoku  and  the  Oni, 


OR 

AYhy  Holly 


Is  used  in  Japanese  New  Year  Decorations 


MANY  many  hundred  years  ago,  before 
Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Japan,  j 
Daikoku  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Shinto  deities.  Being  the  ! 
god  of  wealth  he  was  one  of  the  seven  house¬ 
hold  gods,  and  ranked  next  to  Yebis,  god  of 
happiness ;  but  as  wealth  is  generally  supposed 
to  bring  happiness,  people  thought  more  of, 
and  paid  more  attention  to,  the  worship  of 
Daikoku,  than  of  any  other  god;  and  when 
Buddhism  was  introduced  into  the  country, 
although  the  people  were  quite  willing  to  adopt 
the  new  faith,  they  still  adhered  to  the  worship 
of  Daikoku  with  unabated  fervour.  The  Bud¬ 
dhist  deities  saw  therefore,  that  the  first  thing 
they  must  do,  before  they  could  hope  to  pre¬ 
dominate,  was  to  get  rid  of  Daikoku;  but  how 
were  they  to  do  so  ?  How  manage  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  overthrow  ?  None  could  tell;  until,  at 
last,  they  determined  to  apply  to  Yemmao,  god 
of  Hades.  They  therefore  summoned  him  to 
their  presence,  and  explained  their  difficulty  to 
him,  requesting  his  assistance  in  getting  rid  of 
the  rival  god. 

Yemmao  readily  promised  to  help  them,  and 
upon  returning  to  Hades  instantly  summoned 
his  chief  assistant  Sliino  Oni  (red  devil)  and 
ordered  him  to  go  and  destroy  Daikoku,  or  at 


least  to  place  him  in  some  locality  where  he 
could  no  longer  interfere  with  the  advancement 
of  Buddhism.  The  Oni  made  his  obeisance 
to  his  master,  and- departed  to  do  his  bidding. 
He  had  to  travel  many  many  miles,  and 
search  in  many  out-of-the-way  places  before 
he  could  get  any  information  as  to  where  to 
find  Daikoku;  but  in  time,  aided  by  a  very 
insignificant  thing,  a  little  sparrow,  he  reach 
ed  the  “palace  of  wealth,”  the  residence  of 
the  god.  Finding  the  gate  open  he  entered, 
and  passed  through  several  large  store-houses 
filled  to  the  rafters  with  gold  and  silver  treasure. 
Still  he  saw  no  one  about;  the  palace  seemed 
perfectly  deserted,  till,  as  he  passed  on,  he  came 
to  a  vast  square  store-room,  resembling  in  shape 
a  large  rice  measure.  It  stood  in  a  spacious 
court-yard,  and  had  neither  door  nor  window,  but 
only  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  was  alone  accessi¬ 
ble  by  walking  up  a  plane,  a  narrow  plank  of 
wood,  which  reached  from  the  ground  to  the 
top.  Up  this  the  Oni,  with  much  difficulty, 
walked,  or  rather  climbed;  and  peeping  in  at 
the  hole  at  the  top,  he  saw  that  the  building 
was  filled  with  rice;  and  that  Daikoku  was 
taking  care  of  his  grain — as  being  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  gold  and  silver. 

Daikoku  was  a  poor  little  bit  of  a  creature, 
scarcely  two  feet  high,  with  an  enormous  head ; 
and  the  Oni  thought  to  himself  that  he  had  a 
very  easy  job  before  him,  to  destroy  such  a 
puny  being.  He  was  thinking  how  rich  he 
would  be  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
palace;  when  Daikoku,  turning  to  a  favourite 
rat,  that  was  seated  near,  him,  said,  “There  is 
some  strange  creature  near  who  has,  I  feel,  been 
sent  to  destroy  me ;  but  he  and  his  master  are 
too  far  beneath  me  for  me  to  notice  them.  Do 
you,  therefore,  chase  him  off  the  premises  and 
give  him  such  a  lesson,  as  shall  teach  him 
another  time  not  to  molest  his  betters.” 

The  rat  ran  off  at  once  to  the  garden,  and 
returned  very  quickly  with  a  sprig  of  holly  in 
his  mouth.  With  this  he  ran  all  over  the  Oni,  and 
pricked  him  so  badly,  that  he  fled  as  fast  as 
his  legs  would  carry  him,  and  never  stopped 
running  until  he  was  safe  within  the  precincts 
of  Yemmacho,  the  palace  of  Yemmao,  his 
master,  where  breathless  and  frightened,  rather 
than  hurt,  he  scarce  could  tell  his  tale ;  but  the 
end  of  it  was  that  he  declared  nothing  should 
ever  induce  him  to  attempt  again  the  overthrow 
of  Daikoku. 

The  Buddhist  deities  thought  after  this,  that 
as  it  was  useless  to  try  and  get  rid  of  Daikoku, 
they  had  better  make  terms  with  him.  So  they 
sent  offers  of  peace,  and  it  was  soon  agreed  to 
allow  him  to  be  worshipped  as  a  Buddhist,  as 
well  as  Shinto,  god. 
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This  is  the  legend  of  the  victory  of  Daikokn 
over  the  Oni;  and  it  is  the  reason  alleged,  why, 
even  to  the  present  day,  a  sprig  of  holly  is 
always  placed  over  the  dooi  of  a  house  at  the 
New  Year,  it  being  said  to  keep  away  the  devil, 
and  all  bad  spirits. 

H.  J.  B. 

- o - 

ckJjf  prime  ©arbnts  ol  Sooelrolir. 


OME  years  ago  I  wTas  called  on  to  go  to  see 
a  wealthy  merchant  whose  philosophy 
was  not  of  the  same  kind  as  Hamlet’s  which 

“puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  liy  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

lie  had  taken  a  large  dose  of  opium  in 
order  to  commit  suicide.  On  reaching  Ins 
home  I  found  every  indication  of  wealth.  The 
large  hall  or  reception  room  was  filled  with 
handsomely  carved  furniture,  and  its  walls  were 
adorned  with  scrolls  whose  mottoes  were  written 
in  the  most  elegant  style  of  penmanship.  While 
busily  engaged  trying  to  persuade  the  misguided 
man  to  “cast  up  his  accounts,”  I  noticed  in  the 
room  a  young  lady  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Her  slender  graceful  form  was  draped  in  loose 
garments  of  silk,  the  borders  of  which  were  em¬ 
broidered  with  rich  colours  that  were  in  full 
keeping  with  her  damask  cheek  and  flashing 
eye.  Her  brow  was  broad  and  smooth ;  and  her 
hair,  which  was  black  as  the  raven’s  wring,  was 
simply  parted  and  drawn  back  in  a  full  knot 
behind  a  head  whose  symmetrical  proportions 
would  charm  the  most  fastidious  sculptor,  were 
he  in  search  of  a  faultless  model.  The  delicate 
features  of  her  face  suggested  at  once  acuteness 
of  intellect,  refined  sensibilities,  gentleness  and 
modesty.  At  no  time  is  a  woman’s  beauty 
more  impressive  than  it  is  when  her  eyes  are 
full  of  tears,  which  well  up  from  a  heart  whose 
tenderest  emotions  are  stirred  to  their  pro- 
foundest  depths;  and  as  this  Chinese  maiden 
watched  with  quivering  lip  and  intense  anxiety 
my  fruitless  efforts  to  save  her  father’s  life,  no 
one  could  say  that  her  face,  so  full  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  love  and  grief,  was  anything  else  than 
exquisitely  beautiful.  But  her  style  of  beauty 
was  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  maiden 
whose  golden  hair,  blue  eyes  and  complexion 
of  mingled  white  and  red  make  her  a  type  of 
Anglo-Saxon  beauty.  Between  the  two  types 
indeed  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed;  yet  each,  in 
its  way,  is  perfect. 

In  like  manner  the  Pleasure  Gardens  of  Soo- 
chow  are  very  different  from  the  parks  and 
squares  which  adorn  the  great  cities  of  which 


civilized  nations  are  justly  proud:  nevertheless 
they  have  a  beauty  which  is  all  their  own,  and 
one  foreigner  at  least  is  never  tired  of  seeing  it. 
One  who  has  visited  the  large  foreign  cities 
would,  on  entering  these  gardens,  perhaps  miss 
the  noble  statues,  the  ceaselessly  playing  foun¬ 
tains,  the  rows  of  beautiful  shade  trees,  the 
handsome  vehicles  drawn  by  splendid  horses 
and  occupied  by  elegantly  dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  he  would  see  no  broad  lawns  cover¬ 
ed  with  carpets  of  green  grass  on  which  merry 
children  romp  and  play:  he  would  hear  no 
music  discoursed  by  highly-trained  and  well-paid 
performers:  his  eye  would  not  revel  in  the 
sight  of  large  glass  casements  filled  with  a  rich 
collection  of  animals,  birds  and  butterflies;  or 
wander  admiringly  through  tire  rare  shrubs  and 
flowers  of  a  large  glass  house  to  fill  which  the 
wdiole  world  had  been  laid  under  contribution. 

What  would  he  see  ? 

Suppose,  gentle  reader,  that  four  or  five  of 
the  islands  of  the  Inland  sea  of  Japan  were 
enclosed  by  a  Avail  which  shut  out  from  view 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  imagi¬ 
nation  connect  these  islands  together  by  bridges, 
some  built  of  granite  and  some  of  Avood  which 
has  been  made  barbarically  gay  by  paint  of 
various  bright  colours.  Next  suppose  that  one 
of  the  genii  that  we  read  about  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  should,  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  scoop 
out  Avail  and  islands  and  bridges  and  all,  and 
having  contracted  them  to  a  convenient  size, 
should  put  the  Avhole  snugly  down  in  the  North- 
East  corner  of  SoocIioav. 

Having  thus  suggested  the  leading  features 
of  the  most  attractive  of  these  gardens  I  will 
enter  somewhat  into  details.  On  the  top  of 
one  of  the  islands  stands  a  pavilion  Avhose  roof 
rests  upon  four  corner-posts  of  stone,  and  whose 
four  sides  are  enclosed  by  glass  Avindows  through 
which  the  occupant  may  see  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scene.  At  the  foot  of.  the 
island  is  another  pavilion  wdiicli  also  rests 
upon  stone  corner-posts,  but  is  on  the  sides 
entirely  open.  In  the  centre  is  a  table  made 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  block  of  polished  black 
marble,  about  three  feet  square,  resting  upon  a 
foundation  of  brick :  on  the  sides  of  this  table 
are  drum-shaped  seats  made  of  white  porcelain 
adorned  with  blue  figures  and  flowers.  Above 
this  table  is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the 
pavilion  a  globe  of  glass,  which  acts  as  a  mir¬ 
ror  and  reflects  the  surrounding  scenery  with 
every  degree  of  curious  distortion.  On  another 
island  stands  a  two-story  tea-house.  The 
ground  floor  forms  one  large  saloon,  one  side 
of  Avliicli  is  nearly  filled  by  a  large  mirror — the 
pride  of  the  owner  and  the  admiration  of  all 
the  visitors — before  which  are  rows  of  large 
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arm-chairs  with  cushions  in  them:  between 
each  pair  of  chairs  is  a  handsome  little  tea- 
table.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  room  are  long 
tables  on  which  stand  small  wooden  frames 
from  which  rise  up  stones  carved  into  the  most 
grotesque  shapes  imaginable.  The  upper  story 
is  also  a  single  room  full  of  tea-tables,  at  which 
visitors  dressed  in  the  richest  of  silks  sit  and 
sip  their  fragrant  tea. 

On  the  sides  of  the  islands,  which  are  simply 
heaps  of  rocks,  there  are  in  sundry  nooks  and 
corners  shrubs  and  flowers ;  these  are  in  their 
proper  seasons  full  of  green  leaves  and  bright 
blossoms  which  stand  out  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  rough  gray  rocks  which  surround 
them.  At  the  foot  of  one  hill  is  a  large  willow 
tree  whose  branches  project  far  out  over  the 
water.  Other  trees  are  placed  in  convenient 
spots,  and  here  and  there  are  bamboos  whose 
plumes  are  almost  always  nodding  to  the  breeze, 
so  that  hills  and  rocks  and  pavilions  and  bridges 
and  trees  and  bamboos  and  flowers  combine  to 
produce  a  coup-d'ceil  so  striking  that  he  must  be 
hard  indeed  to  please  who  is  not  agreably  im¬ 
pressed  when  he  enters  the  garden. 

In  the  Pleasure  Gardens  of  Soochow  one  is 
sure  to  find  what  may  be  called,  in  the  absence 
of  a  better  term,  a  rockery.  Large  stones  con¬ 
taining  each  from  one  to  ten  cubic  feet  are 
cemented  together  in  such  a  way  that  a  huge 
pile  is  formed  from  which  here  and  there  rough 
columns  rise  up.  These  columns  are  larger  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  a  casual 
observer  might  suppose  that  they  were  in  a 
half-finished  condition.  On  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  these  columns  will  be  found  to 
bear  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  animals. 
Eleqiliants,  lions,  crocodiles  and  other  quadru¬ 
peds,  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  writh  a  little  effort  of  the  imagination  the 
visitor  may  surround  himself  by  a  perfect 
menagerie  of  grim  but  harmless  monsters. 
In  some  gardens  there  are  passages  winding 
about  in  these  masses  of  stone  and  cement, 
which  are  delightfully  cool  in  summer:  they 
form  a  kind  of  labyrinth  where  the  visitor 
sometimes  finds  himself  in  a  dimly  lighted 
cavern,  sometimes  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  dead 
wall  or  a  sheet  of  water,  but  constantly  seeing 
new  forms  and  combinations  which  produce 
upon  the  beholder  an  impression  altogether 
“grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar.”  One  of  these 
gardens  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  it  an  unusually  great  number  of  grotesque 
columns  like  lions :  it  is  called  The  Lion 
Forest.  At  present  it  is  greatly  in  need  of 
repairs,  which  in  all  likelihood  will  not  be  made 
soon,  for  the  owner  is  an  inveterate  opium 


smoker,  and  is  physically  and  financially  in  as 
delapidated  a  condition  as  his  lions  are. 

At  the  gates  of  most  of  the  gardens  an  en¬ 
trance  fee  is  required  of  each  visitor,  but  it  is 
very  small :  that  demanded  of  the  visitor  at  the 
gate  of  the  largest  garden  is  only  seven  cents : 
at  other  places  the  entrance  fee  is  two  or  three 
cents.  There  are  such  swarming  multitudes  of 
people  in  China  that  the  great  number  of  vi¬ 
sitors  partly  compensates  for  the  smallness  of 
the  price  of  admission. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  these  gardens  was 
much  frequented  by  the  Chinese,  especially  by 
young  men  whose  mothers  probably  knew  not 
that  they  were  out,  certainly  they  did  not 
know  that  the  sweet  youths  were  hunting  birds 
of  paradise,  or,  if  you  please,  gathering  apples  of 
Sodom.  Had  these  mothers  known  where  their 
sons  were,  there  would  doubtless  have  been 
some  old  women,  as  well  as  many  young  ones, 
seen  daily  walking  in  the  garden,  as  if  they 
were  waiting  for  somebody.  At  the  entrance 
to  this  place  an  order  from  a  high  official  was 
in  the  course  of  time  exhibited,  forbidding  the 
admission  of  females :  after  this  the  young 
men  did  not  go  there  so  frequently. 

The  guides  wdio  escort  visitors  through  the 
gardens  are  as  ready-witted,  omniscient  and 
communicative,  as  guides  usually  are.  Once  I 
found  in  one  of  the  halls,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  garden  that  I  was  visiting,  several 
men  engaged  in  partaking  of  a  sumptuous 
repast.  As  I  passed  to  another  part  of  the 
premises  I  asked  the  guide  who  those  guests 
were.  “  They  are  three  high  officers — the  Foo- 
T’ai,  the  Fan-T'ai  and  the  Jih-T’ai,”  he  replied 
with  perfect  nonchalance.  His  statement  was 
utterly  false,  but  it  mattered  not  to  him:  he 
felt,  as  did  the  guide  at  Jerusalem,  that  guides 
must  answer  when  questioned.  The  latter  was 
asked  by  a  traveller,  “  Whose  tomb  is  this  that 
we  see?”  “It  is  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,”  he  said.  “And  that  other  tomb 
by  it  is — whose  ?  ”  asked  the  traveller.  “  That,” 
the  guide  quietly  replied,  “is  the  tomb  of  Ari¬ 
mathea  himself.” 

In  the  largest  of  these  Pleasure  Gardens 
there  is  a  cabinet  of  curiosities  'which  is  alto¬ 
gether  unique  in  character.  It  might  be  fitly 
called  Chinese  high  life  in  miniature.  In  a 
room  about  twenty  feet  square  is  a  glass  case 
placed  on  a  long  table,  one  end  of  which  touches 
the  side  of  the  room,  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  contents  can  do  so  by  standing  at  any  of 
the  three  sides  of  it.  The  case  is  about  ten  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  sections  which  represent  three  apart¬ 
ments  of  a  wealthy  Chinaman’s  abode.  In  the 
outer  room  is  a  magnificent  toy  sedan-chair 
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arranged  for  eight  bearers :  it  is  covered  with  the 
finest  satin  which  is  fall  of  figures  embroidered 
with  gold  thread  on  a  green  background.  The 
cross-piece  on  which  the  occupant’s  hands  should 
rest  is  ornamented  with  a  piece  of  beautifully 
carved  jade-stone.  In  this  apartment  are  long 
rows  of  red  hoards  on  which  the  titles  and 
honours  of  the  owner  of  the  premises  are  in¬ 
scribed  in  golden  letters.  The  boards  of  this 
kind  which  are  carried  before  the  sedan  chairs 
of  Chinese  mandarins  when  they  ride  forth  in 
state  are  about  two  feet  long  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  wide,  and  have  each  of  them  a  long  narrow 
board  extending  downwards  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  wide  piece  so  that  the  latter  is  raised 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  A  long  row 
of  these  presents  to  the  observer  a  very  imposing 
appearance.  The  size  of  these  toy  boards  is 
studiedly  proportionate  to  that  of  the  chair, 
and  to  the  size  of  the  figures  of  men  which 
are  found  in  the  case.  In  the  outer  room 
there  is  the  body-guard  that  seem  ready  to 
start  at  an  instant’s  notice,  and  march  as  an 
escort  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  state. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  body-guard  has 
standing  by  him  his  horse,  which  is  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  the  reins  are  held  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  seems  to  be  waiting  for  orders. 

In  the  second  apartment  is  a  canopy  under 
which  sit  an  aged,  but  well  preserved,  couple, 
whose  snow-white  hair  and  ruddy  complexion 
indicate  a  long  life  and  excellent  health.  Be¬ 
fore  them  stand  in  a  semicircle  several  sons. 
The  eldest  has  a  long  beard  and  seems  to  be 
about  fifty  years  old:  the  youngest  is  beardless 
and  seems  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age: 
between  these  two  extremes  are  several  others 
whose  beards  and  general  appearance  show 
that  they  have  reached  various  intermediate 
degrees  of  longevity.  This  scene  is  intended 
to  represent  the  dutiful  sons  coming  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  head  of  the  family  on  the 
old  patriarch’s  birth-day.  Here  we  have  a 
combination  of  the  kinds  of  happiness  that  a 
Chinaman’s  soul  longs  for — official  distinction, 
wealth,  old  age  and  numerous  and  dutiful  sons. 
In  this  second  room  are  tables,  on  each  of 
which  are  sixteen  different  kinds  of  fruits  done 
in  clay  and  painted  in  faithful  imitation  of 
nature.  Oranges,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  are  piled  up  in  profu¬ 
sion  on  plates  which  rest  upon  the  tables,  and 
the  whole  presents  a  toothsome  appearance  and 
seems  to  invite  the  happy  family  to  taste  the 
good  things  which  heaven  has  bountifully  be- 
stowel  upon  them.  The  chairs  placed  near 
these  tables  have  over  the  back  of  each  of  them 
a  piece  of  satin,  embroidered  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  and  in  the  room  are  other  objects 


which  at  once  suggest  refined  taste  and  bound¬ 
less  wealth. 

In  the  third  and  innermost  apartment  there 
is  on  the  floor  a  piece  of  Brussels  carpet  whose 
soft  rich  colours  well  consort  with  the  general 
elegance  of  the  room.  On  one  side  is  a  frame 
of  finely  polished  wood  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
the  upper  side  of  which  is  adorned  with  rare 
and  curious  articles.  Opposite  to  this  is  a 
table  with  frame  of  ebony  and  top  of  polished 
veined  marble,  and  on  either  side  of  the  table 
are  chairs  with  seats  and  backs  of  marble  set 
in  frames  of  ebony.  There  are  in  the  room 
other  tables  and  chairs  of  the  same  description, 
and  on  the  tables  one  sees  elegant  books  whose 
leaves  are  pressed  between  plates  of  ivory,  tea 
cups  with  covers  all  cut  out  of  jade-stone,  and 
specimens  of  ancient  bronze.  All  of  these 
articles  are  in  miniature,  and  the  maker  has 
made  them  in  exact  proportions  to  each  other. 
In  this  case,  which  contains  many  things 
that  I  have  not  mentioned,  there  is  enough  to 
give  the  visitor  a  view  that  would  fully  repay 
him  for  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  place  if 
there  were  in  the  garden  no  other  attractions. 

The  Spaniards  briefly  epitomize  their  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  climate  of  Madrid  thus,  “there  are 
three  months  of  winter  and  nine  of  hell.  ’’ 
While  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  the  climate 
of  Soochow  is  severe,  it  is  true  that  sometimes 
in  midsummer  the  air  is  warm  enough  to 
remind  one  of  that  forcible  account  of  the  heat 
of  Madrid.  At  such  times  the  Pleasure  Gar¬ 
dens,  especially  the  one  in  the  North-East 
corner  of  the  city,  form  a  kind  of  Paradise  in 
which  one  can  find  a  quiet  refuge  from  the  heat 
and  bustle  and  ill  odours  of  the  narrow,  noisy, 
crowded  streets. 

J.  W.  D. 

- o - 

&mxmn  Commerce  toitlr  CMmt. 

By  Gideon  Nye,  Esq. 


Part  I. 

Sketch  of  its  History. 

XT  was  at  the  period  when  British  commerce 
A,  with  China  had  attained  to  proportions 
surpassing  the  aggregate  of  that  of  all  the  other 
European  nations,  and  when  the  trade  of  each 
and  all  of  them  was  on  the  wane,  that  the  first 
American  Expedition  approached  its  shores. 

It  came  unheralded;  and  even  the  name  of 
the  far- Western  Nation  whose  Flag  it  bore  was 
unknown  to  the  officials  and  people  of  the  Great 
Empire  of  the  East. 

Three  centuries  before,  Portugal’s  intrepid 
son — de  Gama— had  written  his  name  and  his 
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country’s  fame  in  letters  of  foam,  that  became 
a  scroll  of  glory  upon  the  maritime  pathway  to 
the  dazzling  East. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  exploit  of  de 
Gama  the  flag  of  Spain  was  proudly  borne 
by  Magellan,  sailing  westward  through  the 
Straits  that  bear  his  name,  and  across  the  great 
ocean,  to  meet  the  banner  of  Portugal  already, 
nine  or  ten  years  before,  waving  over  the  Mo¬ 
luccas  and  Malacca. 

Later  on,  the  yet  more  indomitable  seamen 
of  Holland  followed  and  gave  enduring  names 
to  the  southern  capes  of  both  American  and 
African  continents ;  to  New  Holland  and  to 
Van-Hieraen’s  Land;  acquiring  their  reward 
in  Java  and  its  dependencies,  the  richest  islands 
in  the  eastern  seas. 

Yet  eighty  years  of  that  wonderful  period  of 
maritime  daring  and  discovery  had  sped  before 
Drake  first  displayed  the  flag  of  England  in 
the  beautiful  Archipelago  of  Eastern  Asia;  and 
it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  her  second 
circumnavigator,  Cavendish,  visited  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  and  there  gathered  information  of 
China,  which  he  set  forth  as  of  a  most  novel 
and  attractive  character. 

Thenceforward  the  maritime  and  commer¬ 
cial  classes  of  England  were  intent  upon  the 
idea  of  competition  in  discovery  and  commerce 
with  the  rival  Powers  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Holland;  whose  internecine  conflicts,  indeed, 
invited  rivalry.  But  civil  commotion  and  strife 
prevented  any  considerable  commerce  with 
Asia  until  after  the  Revolution  of  1689. 

France  entered  upon  the  scene  of  maritime 
rivalry  in  the  East  after  Portugal,  Spain,  Hol¬ 
land  and  England  had  led  the  way  through 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  seas;  as  did 
also  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  Russia  established  relations  with  China 
by  a  convention  or  treaty  at  Peking  in  1727; 
and  thenceforward  had  a  church  there  with 
priests  and  students;  but  was  refused  a  ma¬ 
ritime  trade  until  the  Treaty  of  1858. 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  prominent 
features  of  British  commercial  intercourse  so 
far  as  it  was  introductory  to  that  of  America. 

The  first  considerable  adventure  to  China  for 
British  account  was  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1637,  when  Captain  Widdell  came  in  from 
India,  with  five  vessels,  and  obtained  cargoes. 
There  was  no  further  trade  for  many  years; 
but  in  1680  preparations  were  made  to  open  a 
direct  trade,  and  the  Delight  came  to  Amoy  in 
1685.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1699,  that 
the  Company  established  a  factory  at  Canton. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  great 
staple  of  the  future,  Tea,  was  not  taken  into 
account  when  Widdell’s  vessels  were  laden ;  and  ; 


it  was  not  until  1669  that  the  first  shipment, 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  three  pounds  only, 
arrived  from  Bantam,  in  Java,  where  the  Com¬ 
pany  then  had  a  factory.  *  The  taste  for  this 
fragrant  herb  was  not  introduced  indeed,  until 
the  marriage  of  Charles  the  second  with  Catha¬ 
rine  of  Portugal,  wdio  much  affected  it:  whence 
the  poet  Waller  was  inspired  to  sing  its  praises, 
along  with  her  virtues  and  her  country’s  glory : — - 

The  best  of  Queens,  and  best  of  herbs,  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  who  the  way  did  show 
To  that  fair  region  where  the  sun  doth  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize. 

Thenceforward  Tea  became  the  fashion,  but 
was  so  costly,  that  its  use  by  the  general  public 
was  of  slow  growth,  so  that  down  to  1721  the 
import  reached  but  a  million  pounds.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  aggregate  of  sales  by  the  Company 
between  1710  and  1810  reached  750,219,016 
lbs.,  the  ratio  of  consumption  having  varied 
greatly,  in  sympathy  with  the  great  fluctuations 
of  prices,  which  were  ruled  by  the  changes  in 
the  imposition  of  duties.  And  it  will  be  well 
to  note  fluctuations  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
as  the  statistics  present,  especially  in  view  of 
the  economic  features  arising  from  the  effect  of 
price  upon  consumption  in  England.  To  shew 
this  we  make  the  following  extract  from  our 
publication  entitled  “Tea  and  the  Tea  Trade,” 
published  in  New  York  in  1850. 

A  table  shewing  the  varying  consumption  of 
Tea  according  to  Duty  and  consequent  prices. 

Rates  of  Duty  as  changed  from  Annual  lbs. 
Years.  time  to  time.  consumption. 

1782 —  When  the  Duty  was  £55.  15s.  lOd.  per 

cent,  and  Is.  1  ±d.  per  lb .  6,202,257 

1783 —  do.  do.  do.  .  4,741,522 

1784 —  Duty  reduced  to  £12.  10s.  0 d.  per  cent. 

only,  shewing  increase  of  113^  per 

cent .  10,150,700 

1785 —  Same  Duty,  increase  of  consumption 

to  40  per  cent .  14,800,932 

1786 —  -  do.  do.  do.  7  per  cent.  15,851,747 
1795 — Duty  changed  to  20  per  cent .  21,342,845 

Consumption  having  increased  350  per 
cent,  since  1783=12  years  before. 

1801 — Duty  raised  to  50  per  cent,  on  Teas 
valued  at  2s.  6 d.  per  lb.  or  more 
cost,  and  20  per  cent,  on  lower  ....  23,730,150 
(consumption  checked) 


*  In  copies  of  the  “Mercurius  Politicus”  of  September 
23rd  to  30th,  1056,  No.  430,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  the  following  advertisement: — “  That  excel¬ 
lent,  and  by  all  Physitians  approved,  China  Drink  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Chineans  Telia,  by  other  Nations  Tag  alias 
Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness-head,  a  Cophee-house  in 
Sweetings  Rents  by  the  Hoyal  Exchange,  London.” 

The  first  Tea  shrub  that  reached  Europe  was  brought 
by  the  Captain  of  a  Swedish  ship  in  1763  and  given  to 
Linnceus. 
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1803 — Duty  further  raised  to  95  per  cent. 

and  G5  per  cent,  on  cost  as  above  . .  24,877,450 
Consumption  almost  stationary  down 
to 

1821 — When  it  reached  only .  20,754,557 

and  the  Duty  was  raised  to  100  per 
cent,  and  96  per  cent,  on  cost  as 
above. 

1833 — Same  Duty  for  12  years,  consumption  31,829,020 
or  about  1-f  per  cent,  per  annum. 

From  1803  to  1834,  when  its  charter  ceased, 
the  Company’s  profits  were  large.  Thencefor¬ 
ward,  under  Free  Trade,  the  duty  remained 
high ;  hut  the  importers  of  Tea  rarely  gained 
considerable  profits,  so  that  the  cost  to  con¬ 
sumers  was  lessened  in  some  degree.  Con¬ 
sumption  advanced  therefore,  during  the  12 
years  between  1834  and  184G  at  an  average  of 
about  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  by  the  foregoing  table, 
the  increase  of  consumption  between  1783  and 
1795=12  years,  appears  as  350  per  cent.  But 
we  have  to  point  out  an  important  qualifica- 
iion  of  such  apparent  results,  in  that  at  periods 
of  excessive  duty  there  was  extensive  smug¬ 
gling  of  Tea  into  the  United  Kingdom,  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  actual  consumption;  whereas 
these  statistics  merely  account  for  the  annual 
sales  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  actual  consump¬ 
tion  varied  almost  pari  passu  with  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  price. 

Having  thus  adverted  briefly  to  these  remark¬ 
able  features  of  the  British  Tea  Trade  down  to, 
and  immediately  succeeding,  the  expiration  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  we  revert 
to  the  period  of  1721  to  1773,  when  its  history 
became  of  intimate  concern  to  the  American 
people.  In  1721  it  was  in  somewhat  general 
use  in  moderate  quantities  in  New  England, 
and  the  liking  for  it  spread  in  the  Colonies 
until  the  people  regarded  it  as  a  necessary 
comfort  in  each  household. 

We  may  gather,  indeed,  from  other  authors 
besides  Waller,  Drs.  Johnson  and  Pepys  for 
instance,  proofs  of  the  progress  of  the  use  and 
genial  influence  of  the  beverage  in  the  Mother 
Country  as  well  as  in  the  Colonies,  down  to 
that  untoward  conception  of  the  enemy  of  both, 
who  urged  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  Tea  in 
the  Colonies,  avowedly  in  rigorous  maintenance 
of  absolute  sovereignty.  Hence  that  memor¬ 
able  incident  of  1773,  which  precipitated  the 
severance  of  the  two  peoples ;  the  painful,  yet 
happy  birth  of  a  new  nation. 

The  British  Tea  Trade  had  then  so  far  ex¬ 
panded  that  the  stock  in  the  Company’s  ware¬ 
houses  in  England  aggregated  17  millions  of 
pounds.  The  persistance  of  the  Ministry  in 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  and  the  sending  of 


the  tea-ships,  aroused  such  patriotic  fervour  in 
Boston  that  some  leading  patriots,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  ordinary  amenability  to  the  genial 
sociability  promoted  by  the  beverage,  proceeded 
to  dish  the  tea  in  an  ungenial  way — direct 
from  the  chest  into  the  sea;  assuming  the 
aboriginal  mode  of  dress  and  action.  Nor  was 
this  a  mere  freak  of  “  Young  Hyson  ”  in  defiance 
of  “  Old  Hyson  ”  or  “  Imperial;”  for  the  political 
elements  were  so  mixed  that  “  Gunpowder  ” 
was  produced  in  more  than  tu  duces — (thou  tea- 
chest  I)  Their  whimsical  disguises  and  seem¬ 
ingly  burlesque  manner,  suggesting,  albeit,  a 
humorous  rendering  that  may  be  pardoned  now 
that  the  old  scars  are  invisible.  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  a  similar  disgust  and  resent¬ 
ment  were  expressed,  compelling  the  sending  of 
the  tea-ships  back  to  England;  to  proclaim 
there,  as  John  Adams  energetically  declared  at 
the  time,  “that  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
would  not.be  enslaved.” 

We  have  thus  reached  the  birth  of  the  strip¬ 
ling  “Independence,”  who  was  presently  to 
gird  up  his  loins  for  the  first  adventurous 
voyage  from  the  Western  Atlantic  shore  to  the 
farthest  East  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  True, 
his  countryman  Eliliu  Yale,  the  benefactor  of 
the  College  that  bears  his  name  at  New  Haven 
where  he  was  horn,  had  led  the  way  toward 
China  as  far,  at  least,  as  Fort  St.  George 
(Madras),  of  which  he  was  Governor  long  before.* 

Bat  now,  the  representative  American  came 
unheralded,  and  before  his  country’s  existence 
was  known  to  the  Chinese. 

He  was  the  offspring  of  no  conception  of 
monopoly;  no  inverting  of  privilege  lent  dignity 
to  his  mission. 

Nay!  this  child  of  revolution  came  garbed 
in  the  simple  panoply  of  natural  right,  as  the 
exponent  of  unrestricted  intercourse;  the  un¬ 
announced  and  unrecognized  herald  of  Free 
Trade.  And  with  a  calm  audacity  that  declared 
he  had  achieved  the  position,  ranged  himself  as 
a  peer  by  the  side  of,  if  not  within  the  charmed 
circle  of,  the  monopolists. 

Freedom  of  Trade  had  been  a  potent  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  assertion  of  National  independence ; 
and  the  aversion  to  the  restrictive  system  of 
the  Mother  Country  forbade  imitation  of  her 
monopolizing  example;  which,  indeed,  Crom¬ 
well  had  striven  to  abolish  in  1G57. 

So  little  thought  had  the  projectors  of  the 
first  expedition  hither,  indeed,  of  Government 
aid  or  recognition,  that  it  came  unprovided  with 
even  a  letter  of  credence,  much  less  with  any 
badge  or  commission  by  authority;  its  sole 


*  He  was  afterward  Governor  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  in  London. 
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passport  being  the  flag  floated  in  the  air  full 
and  free !  Free  as  the  spirit  of  its  chief  con¬ 
ductor;  whose  career  we  shall  presently  pro¬ 
ceed  to  sketch. 

At  that  epoch  all  European  countries  con¬ 
ducted  their  commerce  with  China  upon  the 
principle  of  monopoly. 

The  English,  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
Swedes,  Imperialists  had  regular  establish¬ 
ments  at  Canton  controlled  by  chartered  or 
royally-decreed  Companies  entitled  to  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  trade  with  their  respective 
countries ;  *  the  British  India  possessions  being 
the  sole  anomaly  in  some  special  respects.  The 
Chinese  rule  imposing  the  retiring  of  the  ‘per¬ 
sonnel  of  each  to  Macao  at  the  close  of  each 
North-east  monsoon,  to  give  colour  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Vice-roy  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  departure  of  all  foreigners  to  their  homes. 
Portugal  and  Russia  were  exceptionally  situated, 
by  having  establishments  at  Macao  and  Peking 
respectively. 

America  stood,  therefore,  as  the  exponent 
and  pioneer  of  free  trade,  confronting  an  un¬ 
broken  phalanx  of  monopolists  from  Europe 
possessing  the  advantages  of  prestige  derived 
from  age  and  experience,  and  fully  equipped 
with  every  requisite  of  the  trade  and  especially 
favoured  by  the  correlative  monopoly  of  the 
Chinese  Co  Hong  system.  Yet,  such  was  the 
welcome  accorded  our  youthful  Commerce,  that 
it  may  be  said  that  it  sprang  into  vigourous 
manhood  at  a  bound. 

Happily,  the  choice  of  its  leader  fell  upon 
one  of  the  fittest  of  men  for  the  trust;  a  trust 
comprising  not  only  the  direction  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  important  commercial  affairs,  but  the 
yet  more  responsible  concerns  of  a  national 
and  representative  character  appertaining  to 
the  mission  of  the  great  nations  of  the  east. 

This  gentleman  was  Major  Samuel  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts,  an  officer  of  the  revolutionary 
army ;  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  W ash- 
ington  and  the  intimacy  of  Knox  and  other 
worthies  of  that  period  of  discriminating  friend¬ 
ships  and  jealous  patriotism.  His  general 
qualifications  were  rare;  add  of  his  high-minded 
character,  we  shall  best  bespeak  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  emulation  of  his  countrymen,  by  quot¬ 
ing  the  following  paragraph  from  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  leading  Boston  Journal  of  August 
20th,  1794:— 

“He  was  considered  an  ornament  of  liis  country, 
for  bis  inflexible  integrity  and  a  greatness  of  lieart 
which  he  displayed  on  every  occasion.  The  virtues 
which  adorned  the  man,  and  which  he  manifested 


*  Vide  Major  Shaw’s  matured  Report  to  Secretary  of 
State  John  Shaw,  of  January,  1777. 


in  his  youth,  became  more  splendid  as  he  advanced 
in  years  and  engaged  in  public  action.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  his  spirit  was  too  exalted 
|  to  be  successful  in  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
i  He  did  not  love  property  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
the  means  of  making  his  benevolence  more  exten¬ 
sive.  He  disdained  many  of  those  arts  of  traffic 
|  which  are  daily  practised  and  deemed  justifiable. 
His  commercial  dealings  were  regulated  by  the 
strictest  honour,  refined  by  the  principles  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  religion.” 

Buck  was  the  general  award  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries;  and  that  it  was  a  just  tribute  to  his 
memory,  the  publication — fifty  years  later — of 
■  his  private  letters  extending  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  down 
almost  to  his  death,  together  with  his  Journals 
J  of  voyages  to  China  and  India  and  his  reports 
to  the  Government,  furnishes  ample  evidence. 

The  initial  point  of  the  history  of  American 
intercourse  with  China  is  rendered  memorable, 
therefore,  by  the  conspicuous  abilities  and 
elevated  character  of  the  chief  in  charge,  as 
well  as  by  the  extraordinary  features  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  presented;  and  we 
may  well  lament  the  premature  death  of  one 
who  was  the  exponent  of  the  higher  instincts 
of  his  countrymen. 

Eminently  fit  were  such  high  qualities  in 
him  who  came  to  meet  and  be  recognized  as  a 
peer  by  the  English  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
establishments  of  European  nations,  who  were 
men  of  high  honour  and  much  intelligence. 
And  we  shall  gather  from  his  Journals  and 
Reports  to  Government,  that  his  demeanour 
attracted  the  utmost  respect  and  consideration. 

In  thus  recording  the  homage  evoked  by  the 
estimable  qualities  of  Major  Shaw,  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  consenting  to  any  relative 
disparagement  of  general  worthy  character  and 
distinguished  ability  of  his  successors,  many 
of  whom  became  great  merchants,  and  were 
otherwise  noted  on  returning  home;  nor  would 
we  halt  m  due  recognition  of  the  general  ability 
and  nautical  skill  of  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  in  the  trade,  many  of  whom  also  became 
merchants  or  officers  of  the  navy.  The  China 
trade  out-ranked  all  other  branches  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  attracted  men  of  respectability 
to  its  various  posts. 

Turning  now  to  the  records  of  Major  Shaw’s 
career  as  the  pioneer  merchant  or  supercargo 
and  Consul,  we  shall  best  trace  and  illustrate 
the  course  of  our  commerce  by  noting  the  pro¬ 
minent  incidents  of  its  inception,  as  therein 
set  forth  and  suggested,  and  as  serving  to 
introduce  its  more  expansive  sweep  in  after 
epochs  in  concurrence  with  our  national  growth. 
We  should  state  here  with  reference  to  the  title 
of  Consul  accorded  him  in  the  last  paragraph, 
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that  it  was  not  until  his  second  voyage  to  China 
that  Major  Shaw  was  constituted  Consul  for 
the  United  States  at  Canton.  The  tenor  of 
some  phrases  of  our  introduction  implied  this; 
but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  flag  was 
the  sole  passport  of  the  first  Expedition  to 
China,  whose  equipment,  progress,  and  success¬ 
ful  termination,  we  now  proceed  to  note  in 
somewhat  more  of  detail  than  we  shall  deem 
fitting  in  subsequent  narrative. 

We  may  premise  that  on  reading  the  Journals 
of  Major  Shaw  one  is  struck  with  the  deliberate 
manner  characterizing  the  conducting  of  the 
whole  enterprize  and  the  disregard  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  en  route. 

This  is  partly  explained  by  the  opinion  then 
held  by  nautical  men,  that  the  course  of  the 
monsoons  must  be  conformed  to; — in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  which,  indeed,  was  the  Imperial 
rule  in  China  that  all  foreigners  must  return 
each  year  to  their  own  countries. 

Thus,  we  find  that  they  were  a  month  in 
reaching  Port  Pray  a  in  one  of  the  Cape-de  Verde 
Islands,  where  they  remained  six  days,  and 
where  Major  Shaw  recommends  his  successors 
to  stop,  for  the  following  reasons: — “Vessels 
bound  from  America  to  China  would  do  well  to 
stop  here,  or  at  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
where  they  may  make  small  repairs  and  take  in 
water,  live  stock  and  fruits,  which  conduce 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  health  in  passing 
the  warm  latitudes.  We  accomplished  all  these 
objects  in  six  days,  stowed  ten  of  our  guns 
below,  &c.,  &c.”  Yet  they  were  140  days  from 
New  York  to  Sunda  Straits,  and  six  months  on 
the  voyage  to  Macao ;  where,  nevertheless,  they 
arrived  in  season  for  tiie  Canton  trade  of  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

But  to  revert  to  the  record  of  the  voyage 
from  its  commencement. 

It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  Washington’s 
birthday,  February  22nd,  1784,  that  the  ship 
provided  for  the  Expedition,  and  named  The 
Kmpreas  of  China,  sailed  from  New  York. 
She  was  owned  principally  by  the  celebrated 
financier  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia  and 
Daniel  Parker  of  New  York:  and  on  being  in- 
vited  to  become  supercargo,  Major  Shaw  inti¬ 
mated  his  wish  that  his  friend  Captain  Randall, 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  should  be  appointed 
second  supercargo.  The  ship’s  company,  as 
stated  by  Major  Shaw,  was  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

John  Green,  Esq.,  Captain. 

Mr.  Peter  Hodgkinson,  second  Captain. 

Messrs.  Robert  McCaver  and  Abel  Fitch,  Mates. 

Mr.  John  White  Swift,  Purser. 

Robert  Johnson,  E.-q.,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Caldwell,1 
Surgeon  and  Ids  Mate. 


Messrs.  John  Green,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Clarkson, 
Midshipmen. 

Mr.  Frederick  Molineaux,  Captain’s  Clerk. 

Also,  thirty-four  persons  before  the  mast,  includ¬ 
ing  the  gunner,  two  carpenters,  a  cooper  and  our 
boys. 

On  entering  the  Straits  of  Sunda  they  descried 
two  ships  which  hoisted  the  ensign  of  France 
and  anchored  between  Java  and  Prince’s  Island, 
where,  as  evening  approached,  they  hoisted 
lanterns  to  guide  the  American  to  the  anchor¬ 
age.  The  next  day  Major  Shaw,  Captain  Ran¬ 
dall  and  Captain  Green  went  on  board  the  larger 
of  the  two  French  ships,  and  found  her  to  be 
the  King’s  ship-of-the-line  Triton  of  G4  guns, 
but  armed  en  flute  with  but  1G  light  cannon  and 
184  men,  commanded  by  M.  d’Ordelin,  a  Cheva¬ 
lier  of  St.  Louis  and  a  Commodore;  who,  as 
well  as  the  principal  supercargo,  M.  Troliiez, 
was  very  polite  and  even  friendly.  And  after 
remaining  together  at  anchor  four  days  it  was 
arranged  that  the  American  should  follow  the 
French  ship  to  China,  keeping  company,  in 
order  that  Captain  Green  should  profit  by  the 
experience  of  M.  d’Ordelin,  who  liad  already 
navigated  these  seas  eleven  voyages ;  the  smaller 
of  the  two  vessels  the  Fair  ins,  having  already 
proceeded  to  Batavia,  her  destination.  The 
Triton  was  one  of  three  ships  of  ttie  navy  of 
France  lent  by  the  King  to  a  Company  of 
French  merchants,  one  having  taken  the  route 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  third 
following  the  Triton  on  the  direct  route  through 
Sunda  Straits;  the  aggregate  value  of  their 
cargoes  and  treasure  being  about  six  millions 
of  livres. 

Mr.  Shaw  at  this  point  notes  his  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  learning  from  these  French  gentlemen, 
that  the  day  before  they  left  Paris  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette  had  received  the  Order  or  the 
American  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  that 
the  French  Officers  generally  were  much  pleased 
by  the  honour  done  their  nation  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Order.  This  must  have  been  parti¬ 
cularly  gratifying  to  Major  Shaw,  as  he  took 
an  active  and  efficient  part  in  the  formation  of 
that  Society;  was  jchosen  Secretary  of  the 
committee  of  Officers  who  instituted  it  and  made 
the  original  draft  of  its  constitution. 

Two  days  before  the  two  companion  ships 
left  their  anchorage  a  large  Dutch  ship  passed 
up  the  Straits. 

They  dined  on  board  the  Triton,  where 
every  day  there  were  twenty  gentlemen  at  table, 
and  the  dinner  as  elegantly  served  as  at  an 
entertainment  on  shore.  Among  the  gentlemen 

o  o 

was  a  young  priest  who  had  left  France  for  life 
and  intended  to  reside  at  Peking;  “a  man  of 
great  science,  who  is  furnished  with  a  complete 
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apparatus  for  experimental  philosophy  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  air-balloon  lately  invented  by  M.  de 
Montgolfier  at  Paris.  “These,  as  well  as  his 
genteel  deportment,  will”  wrote  Major  Shaw, 
“no  doubt  render  linn  an  acquisition  to  the 
Chinese  and  to  his  brethren  in  that  country. 
It  is  a  great  sacrifice  he  makes,  for  by  its  laws 
no  stranger,  after  residing  in  the  Imperial  city, 
is  ever  suffered  to  return.”  The  day  after  this 
entertainment  on  board  the  Triton ,  Major 
Shaw,  Mr.  Randall,  Captain  Green  and  Mr. 
Swift,  with  the  second  Captain  of  the  Triton 
and  two  of  her  officers,  landed  on  Mew  island; 
where  after  planting  Indian  corn,  oats,  peas, 
beans  and  potatoes,  they  drank  a  bottle  of 
Madeira:  and  another  of  Champagne  to  the 
success  of  their  garden. 

After  sailing  up  the  Straits  two  days  the 
ships  were  again  anchored,  when  Major  Shaw 
and  others  landed  at  Serignyou  Java,  near 
which,  during  their  stroll,  an  amusing  incident 
occurred,  that  suggests  the  probable  origin  of 
the  old  sarcasm  applied  to  pretentious  youths 
or  up-starts,  “he  struts  like  a  Bantam  cock;” 
the  chief  of  the  locality  having  proudly  welcomed 
them  with  the  salutation — “Me  grandee  Ban¬ 
tam  !  ” 

We  pause  at  this  point  in  the  Journal  to 
notice  some  rather  remarkable  coincidences 
connected  with  this  locality  in  Java,  in  relation 
to  English  and  American  family  history,  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  history  of  English  com¬ 
merce  with  China,  and  the  name  of  Shaw. 
Thus,  Bantam  had  been  the  site  of  a  British 
factory,  as  we  have  noted  herein,  from  whence 
the  first  shipment  of  Tea  was  ordered.  Four 
years  after  this  visit  of  Major  Shaw  the  remains 
of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Cathcart,  who  died 
on  his  way  to  China,  as  the  historian  of  his 
family  tells  us,  ‘invested  with  full  powers  by 
the  King  and  the  East  India  Company  to 
open  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China,’  were  buried  there;  the  mo¬ 
nument  to  whose  memory  we  saw  half  a  century 
later,  and  which  probably  remains  a  conspicuous 
object  as  seen  from  the  delks  ol  ships  passing 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Straits;  at  least  we 
mav  hope  so,  for  of  the  greatly-lamented  Cath¬ 
cart  the  historian  says,  that  ‘from  his  consum¬ 
mate  abilities  and  accomplished  manners  the 
greatest  expectations  were  formed.’  Another 
point  of  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Cathcart  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  John  Shaw  of 
Greenock  on  the  maternal  side;  and  a  further 
one,  of  connection  with  the  revolution,  lies  in 
the  still  more  interesting  fact  that  his  brother 
Earl  Cathcart,  whose  name  was  William  Shaw 
Cathcart,  had  married  at  New  York  in  June 


1779,  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Elliot,  Esq.,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  children. 

Probably  Major  Shaw  had  been  in  battle 
opposed  to  both  these  distinguished  brothers 
during  the  war  then  recently  closed. 

The  subsequent  military  and  diplomatic 
career  of  the  Earl,  and  of  one,  at  least,  of  his 
sons,  will  be  well  remembered  by  Americans  as 
well  as  Englishmen,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  wife  and  mother,  but  because  the  son  was 
Governor  General  and  Commander-in- Chief  in 
Canada;  nor  can  the  sad  loss  sustained  by  the 
family  in  the  Crimean  war  be  thought  of  with¬ 
out  a  pang  of  sympathetic  sorrow. 

Reverting  to  the  record  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Kmjjrcss  of  China,  the  next  incidental  allu¬ 
sion  of  general  interest  is  to  the  then  recent 
discovery  of  Gaspar  Straits  ;  which  Major  Shaw 
notes,  together  with  their  own  experience  as 
follows: — “On  our  concluding  to  sail  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Triton,  M.  d'Ordelin  informed 
us  that  he  intended  not  to  go  by  the  common 
route,  through  the  Straits  of  Banka,  but  to 
attempt  the  one  more  to  the  eastward  between 
Banka  and  Billiton.  He  was  informed  of  this 
passage  by  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Gaspar, 
who,  m  a  Spanish  vessel,  made  it  with  the  utmost 
safety,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  China, 
having  12  to  25  fathoms  soundings.”  After 
careful  preliminary  soundings  by  boats  it  was 
agreed  that  the  American,  being  of  lesser  draft, 
with  one  of  the  French  charts  for  reference, 
should  lead  the  way  through  the  Strait,  where 
they  found  regular  soundings,  and  after  ten 
hour’s  sailing  anchored  north  of  Gaspar  island, 
two  miles  distant.  Thence,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  the  two  ships  proceeding  in  company, 
reached  Macao  on  the  23rd,  and  saluted  the 
idty- 

From  this  original  record  of  1784,  as  to  the 
navigation  of  Gaspar  Strait,  and  the  tenor  of 
many  reports  of  passages  through  it  and  of 
|  disasters  within  its  limits,  as  well  as  from  our 
own  observation  there  when  supercargo,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  are  dangers  existing  there 
which  the  old  charts,  at  least,  gave  insufficient 
warning  of.  We  once  saw  rocks  under  our 
ship  with  a  shudder,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
frequent  furious  squalls  of  the  locality,  though 
she  drew  but  15  feet  of  water,  off  Pulo  Beat; 
and  have  since  heard  of  the  wreck  of  larger 
ships  upon  the  same  spot.  Public  warning  of 
such  dangers  was  given  repeatedly,  at  intervals, 
many  years  ago;  but  from  the  recurrence  of 
wrecks  there,  we  judge  there  are  charts  still  in 
use,  whereon  the  oid  errors  remain  without 
adequate  correction. 

The  diversion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
port  and  import  trade  of  China  with  both 
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England  and  America  to  the  steamer  routes, 
both  east  and  west,  lessens  concern  as  to  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  navigation  of  the  old  pathway  through 
Gaspar  and  Sunda  Straits;  but,  although  re¬ 
lative  values  decrease  in  that  direction,  the 
aggregate  of  maritime  commerce  has  so  greatly 
increased  that  the  actual  stake  exposed  over  the 
old  route  remains,  perhaps,  greater  than  it  was 
two  decades  ago. 

We  revert  now  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  at  Macao,  to  note  one  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  political  status  of  the  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  and  general  commerce  of  the 
western  nations  with  the  east,  at  that  early 
period  of  intercourse  and  down  almost  to  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  which  is  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  an  entry  in  Major  Shaw’s  Journal, 
that  after  anchoring  there  the  ships  “saluted 
the  town  or  city.”  The  fact  being  that  the 
merchants  of  the  west  were  the  pioneers  of 
intercourse  and,  of  necessity,  their  ships  were 
partly  naval  vessels ;  all  being  well  armed  and 
many  of  the  East  India  Company’s  ships  reserv¬ 
ing  a  gun-deck  as  a  rule,  lienee  ships  of  war 
rarely  came  to  China  until  the  first  war.  That 
resulting  in  the  Treaty  aforesaid,  stipulated 
for  their  presence;  Lord  Anson’s  ship,  the 
Centurion,  which  came  to  the  Canton  river  in 
1741,  being  the  first  English  one. 

Balutes  by  our  merchant  ships  were,  there¬ 
fore,  matter  of  strict  etiquette  in  those  days; 
and  there  was  the  analagous  custom,  in  the 
sense  of  self  protection,  for  the  fleet  of  them 
annually  collected  at  Whampoa  to  appoint  or 
recognize  the  senior  of  all  the  commanders 
present  as  Commodore  for  the  time  being,  to 
lead  in  case  of  any  serious  emergency,  maintain 
order  among  the  numerous  seameu,  &c.,  &c. 

Thus,  Major  Shaw  notes  matters  of  etiquette 
at  their  arrival  as  follows : — On  the  24tli  of 
August  at  Macao,  “the  French  Consul,  with 
several  gentlemen  accompanying,  visited  us, 
and  on  their  leaving  the  ship  were  saluted  with 
nine  guns.  I  accompanied  them  ashore,  and 
the  Consul  went  with  me  to  present  me  to  the 
Portuguese  Governor;  but  H.  E.  not  being  at 
home  the  Consul  left  a  written  report  of  our 
visit.  I  dined  at  his  house  in  company  with 
the  French,  Swedish  and  Imperial  supercar¬ 
goes,  and  some  gentlemen  from  the  Triton. 
Having  given  these  gentlemen  at  Macao 
copies  of  the  Treaties  between  America  and  the 
European  powers  in  amity  with  he!,  we  (Mr. 
Randall  and  others  from  the  ship  having  mean¬ 
time  also  landed)  took  leave  of  them  and  re¬ 
turned  on  board. 

“  The  25th  being  the  anniversary  of  St.  Louiq 
the  same  was  announced  by  21  guns  from  the 
Triton,  at  sunrise  which  were  answered  by 


13  from  our  ship.  These  salutes  were  repeated 
at  noon.  At  2  p.m.  we  came  to  sail,  having 
our  pilot  on  board,  and  in  passing  M.  d’Ordelin 
saluted  him  with  9  guns,  which  he  returned 
with  an  equal  number. 

“The  Hutch,  Danes  and  English  supercar¬ 
goes  had  gone  to  Canton  a  few  days  before  our 
arrival.  From  Macao  we  proceeded  toward 
Canton  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  on 
opening  view  of  the  shipping  at  Whampoa  (14 
miles  from  Canton)  we  saluted  them  with  13 
guns, — which  were  returned  by  the  vessels  of 
each  nation.  At  8  o’clock  we  came  to  anchor 
and  again  complimented  the  shipping  with 
13  guns.  Previously  to  our  coming  to  anchor 
the  French  ships  sent  two  boats  with  anchors 
and  cables,  under  an  officer  who  assisted  us  in 
getting  into  a  good  berth,  and  staid  on  board 
till  we  were  moored.  The  Danish  sent  an 
officer  to  compliment;  the  Dutch  a  boat  to 
assist;  and  the  English  an  officer  ‘to  welcome 
your  flag  to  this  part  of  the  World.’  In  tiie 
afternoon  we  returned  the  visits  and  were 
saluted  on  taking  leave,  the  French  Commodore 
with  7  guns  and  the  others  with  9;  our  ship 
returning  to  each  an  equal  number. 

“The  behaviour  of  the  gentlemen  on  board 
the  respective  ships  was  perfectly  polite  and 
agreeable.  On  board  the  English  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  speaking  of  the  late  war. 
They  allowed  it  to  have  been  a  great  mistake 
on  the  part  of  their  nation,— were  happy  it  was 
over, — glad  to  see  us  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
— hoped  all  prejudices  would  be  laid  aside,— 
and  added,  that,  ‘let  England  and  America  be 
united,  they  may  bid  defiance  to  all  the  world.’ 

“  M.  Trolliez  and  the  other  French  supercar¬ 
goes  having  invited  us  to  stay  with  them  at 
Canton  till  our  own  domestic  arrangements 
should  be  completed,  we  went  there  with  them 
on  the  30th  of  August  and  remained  at  their 
factory  until  the  6tli  of  September,  when  our 
own  was  ready.  On  the  day  of  our  arrival  we 
had  been  visited  by  the  principal  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants  and  by  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  tire 
Danish  and  Dutch  factories ;  the  next  day,  by 
several  English  gentlemen,  and  the  morning 
following,  by  the  chief,  M.  Pigou,  and  six 
gentlemen  of  the  English  factory;  who  apolo¬ 
gized  for  deferring  their  visit  as  on  account  of 
their  having  been  entertained  the  day  before  by 
one  of  the  Chinese  menchants  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

“We  returned  the  visits  in  the  order  they 
had  been  made,  and  received  invitations  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  several  factories,  who,  each  in 
rotation,  gave  us  a  national  dinner  and  supper; 
and  desired  we  would  call  upon  them  in  future 
without  ceremony.  On  leaving  the  English 
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factory,  M.  Pigou,  after  thanking  us  for  our 
company,  expressed  himself  nearly  in  these 
terms: — “This  gentlemen,  has  been  a  day  of 
ceremony.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  call  upon 
us  often  in  a  social  way, — and  if  we  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  it  will  afford  us  a  real 
pleasure.” 

Mr.  Roebuck,  the  second  supercargo,  would 
not  part  with  us  so  soon ;  but  though  past 
eleven,  insisted  we  should  adjourn  to  his  room, 
where  we  passed  a  couple  of  hours  very  agree¬ 
ably. 

“After  being  settled  in  our  factory  we  occa¬ 
sionally  returned  the  national  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per  to  the  Europeans,  respectively,  beginning 
with  the  French.” 

Those  were  days  of  gracious  courtsey;  and 
these  European  chiefs  were  the  representatives 
of  their  countries  in  the  existing  intercourse 
with  the  farthest  East. 

Such  was  the  ample  welcome  accorded  the 
worthy  pioneers  of  our  commerce  with  China. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

- o - 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Tfi  HE  Port  of  Amoy,  opened  to  foreign  trade  by 
X  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1841,  although 
never  assuming  the  importance  as  a  foreign  tra¬ 
ding  centre  that  some  of  the  other  coast  ports 
of  China  have  done,  is  nevertheless  a  place  of 
considerable  commerce,  and  is  the  easiest  of 
access  of  any  of  the  open  ports.  It  is  near  the 
South-east  extremity  of  the  rich  province  of 
Fo-kien,  (Happy  Establishment,)  so  called 
from  its  peculiarly  favoured  characteristics  with 
regard  to  climate,  physical  features  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  is  the  capital  of  Hia-mun,  one 
of  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  eastern  coast. 
Amoy  is  mentioned  as  a  byge  port  for  trade  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century*,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  first  with  which  the  Portuguese  established 
relations,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In¬ 
deed  one  of  the  prominent  incidents  in  the 
history  of  foreign  commerce  with  China,  is  the 
expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  Amoy,  on 
account  of  their  overbearing  demeanour  towards 
the  natives.  In  this  raid,  the  authorities  burnt 
thirteen  of  their  ships  and  slew  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Portuguese  settlers.  Subsequently 
the  English  had  commercial  intercourse  at 
Amoy,  and  up  to  about  1730  English  ships 


regularly  visited  the  port;  but  from  that  time, 
the  Chinese  government  made  Canton  the  sole 
trading  port  in  China  for  all  nations  except  the 
Spanish,  who  were  the  only  foreigners  whose 
trade  was  officially  recognised  on  the  east  coast. 
“Other  foreigners”  we  are  told ,  “continued  for 
many  years,  nevertheless,  to  hold  intercourse 
with  this  port.  Their  presence,  however,  was 
not  acknowledged  until  its  capture  on  the  27th 
August,  1841,  under  Lieut. -General  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker.”  * 

The  island  of  Hia-mun  is  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  and  derives  importance  from 
its  being  the  station  of  the  Chinese  admiral 
whose  duties  extend  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Fo-kien  and  island  of  Formosa. 

The  population  of  Hia-mun  is  said  to  be 
about  400,000,  of  which  three-fourtlis  occupy  the 
city.  The  people  are  generally  quite  well-be¬ 
haved  towards  foreigners,  occupying  themselves 
principally  as  traders  or  manufacturers;  their 
principal  trade,  exclusive  of  that  carried  on  with 
Treaty  Powers,  being  with  all  the  ports  of  China, 
the  island  of  Formosa,  and  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
lacca,  and  all  the  islands  and  ports  thereabouts. 
As  to  the  district  iinmeuiately  round  Amoy  ig 
is  comparatively  barren,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
proximity  of  the  island  of  Formosa  much  of  its 
prosperity  would  be  wanting;  yet,  wre  are  told 
“no  spot  in  the  Empire  numbers  so  many 
wealthy  and  enterprising  merchants.”  Ivoolau- 
soo  is  a  small  island,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Amoy,  on  which  is  built  the  foreign  settlement. 
It  is  less  than  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  large  granite  boulders 
that  line  its  coasts  and  indeed  are  scattered 
more  or  less  over  its  whole  surface.  Foreigners 
have  made  good  roads  upon  the  island ;  and 
altogether  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most 
agreeable  places  of  residence  open  to  foreigners 
in  China. 

- o - 

Jbol  err  Joss  at  tire  Dare  Course, 
^moir, 

JL)  MOY,  like  all  foreign  communities  of  suffi- 
cient  size  in  China,  has  a  race-course, 
and  an  annual  race-meeting.  Close  to  the 
course  is  the  image  of  which  a  picture  is  given 
in  this  number.  We  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  learn  of  whom  the  curious  bust  is  the 
effigy;  though  it  is  one  of  the  best  known 
“local  celebrities”  of  the  district. 


*  *  “  Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  Japan :  ” — London  and 
Hongkong,  1867. 
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rairiE  Island  of  Formosa  is  for  many  reasons 
X  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  largest 
on  the  China  coast.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  clever  photographic  artist  of 
Amoy,  for  the  pictures  both  of  Amoy  and  For¬ 
mosa  that  we  have  formerly  given,  and  that 
we  are  able  to  present  in  this  and  our  following 
numbers:  and  we  are  hopeful  that  we  shall  be 
able  from  time  to  time  to  present  our  readers 
■with  many  views  from  this  “beautiful  isle  of 
the  sea.”  Everyone  in  the  far-East  has  had 
the  island  brought  prominently  under  his  notice 
during  the  past  four  years,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  J apan  having  sent  an  expedition  against 
the  aborigines  of  its  eastern  shores,  and  the 
narrow  avoidance  of  war  between  China  and 
Japan  in  consequence.  The  Chinese  annals 
report  the  discovery  of  Formosa  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  but  it  hardly  seems  credible 
that  a  maritime  people  like  those  of  the  east 
coast  of  China,  and  Amoy  and  Foochow  in 
particular,  should  have  been  unacquainted  with 
it  before  that  time,  for  we  are  told  that  on  a 
clear  day  the  Formosan  mountain  ranges  can 
be  plainly  seen  from  the  mainland.  The  first 
article  in  our  present  number  shows  how  it  was 
first  largely  settled  by  Chinese,  but  in  1620  the 
Japanese  attempted  to  colonise  it;  and  the 
Dutch  who  settled  there  about  the  year  1634 
found  a  good  many  natives  of  China  already 
established  there.  The  great  colonization, 
however,  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island, 
took  place  under  the  circumstances  related  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Boss,  in  the  article  we  have 
alluded  to.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  until  1680, 
the  Chinese  Bway  wras  not  established.  He 
tells  us  “It  has  always  been  a  misgoverned, 
turbulent  region,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
among  which  no  doubt  the  intermixture  of  the 
half  civilised  natives  with  the  restless  Fuh- 
kienese,  and  their  insubordination  developed  by 
the  extortion  and  cruelty  of  the  imperial  officers, 
are  the  principal;  a  great  emigration  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  from  the  main,  and  lands  are 
taken  up  by  capitalists,  who  not  only  encourage 
the  people  to  go  over,  but  actually  purchase 
large  numbers  of  poor  people  to  occupy  their 
lands.”* 

According  to  Chinese  maps  the  limits  of 
Chinese  jurisdiction  on  Formosa,  extend  over 
half  the  island,  reaching  no  further  east  than 
the  Mull- kan- shan,  a  ridge  of  mountains  run¬ 
ning  through  the  middle  of  the  island.  “The 
Chinese  portion  is  about  250  miles  long  and  80 


broad,  enclosing  an  area  of  12  to  15,000  square 
miles.  The  population  is  perhaps  2,500,000.1 

Fertile,  well  watered,  with  a  good  climate,  it 
well  merits  the  name  “Formosa”  given  it  by 
the  Portuguese. 

Rice,  sugar,  camphor,  salt,  sulphur,  maize, 
fruits,  timber,  and  now  coal,  are  among  the 
principal  products. 

The  present  governor  of  Fuhkien,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  Formosa,  Ting  Fu-t’ai,  has  paid  much 
attention  to  this  really  important  portion  ol  the 
empire,  and  so  earnest  is  he  in  developing  its 
resources,  that  he  has  not  only  greatly  encoura¬ 
ged  the  working  of  the  coal  mines  at  Kelung, 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  but  has 
actually  purchased  the  Shanghai  and  Woosung 
railway  plant,  lately  taken  up  by  order  of  Shen 
Poa-chen,  Viceroy  of  the  two  Xiang,  and  intends 
that  it  shall  be  laid  down  in  the  island,  and 
considerably  extended.  If  it  were  laid  from 
Tamsui  to  Kelung,  the  former  being  a  better 
harbour  than  other  ports  in  Formosa,  it  might 
assist  the  development  of  the  mines  materially. 
We  believe  however  that  this  is  not  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  to  be  laid.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  Fu-t’ai  has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  its  exact 
site,  but  the  Chinese  assert  that  it  has  been  al¬ 
ready  shipped  to  the  island. 

The  farm  buildings  in  Formosa  are  no  better 
than  those  in  China,  and  in  most  instances  a 
good  deal  inferior;  but  in  some  portions  the 
roads  admit  of  wheeled  vehicles  being  used 
for  goods  carriage,  and  the  carts  made  use  of 
are  such  as  are  depicted  in  the  photograph. 
In  our  next  we  hope  to  give  a  view  of  Takao, 
when  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the 
beautiful  Island. 


- o - 

IF  Is 

Of  Hongkong,  Barrister. 


®|VP  AT  UR  ALLY,  Divinity  was  the  first  of  the 
aO  learned  professions  of  Westerns,  to  be 
adopted  by  Chinaimn,  who  have  embraced  it 
in  large  numbers.  Medicine  came  next;  but 
thus  far  the  healing  art  boasts  but  one  duly 
qualified  practitioner  in  active  practice,  Dr. 
Wang,  who  took  his  degree  in  Edinburgh, 
having  received  his  early  education  in  the 
school  of  the  Morrison  Education  Society, 
Hongkong;  an  institution,  which,  though  of 
brief  existence,  gave  to  China  several  men  who 
are  exerting  an  extensive  influence  in  the 
Empire. 


*  “  Chinese  Repository.” 


f  “The  Middle  Kingdom,”  by  Dr.  Williams. 
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Portion  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
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To  St.  Paul’s  College,  Hongkong,  belongs 
the  honour  of  numbering  among  its  alumni, 
the  first  Chinese  barrister— Mr.  Ng  Choy. 

When  this  gentleman  entered  St.  Paul’s  he 
was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  had  already 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics 
greater  than  is  usual  with  lads  of  that  age. 
This  distinguishes  him  from  the  great  majority 
of  Chinamen  who  have  become  good  English 
scholars;  as  very  few  of  them  have  attained  to 
average  Chinese  Scholarship. 

After  seven  years  study  at  St.  Paul’s,  Mr. 
Ng  Choy  was  appointed  to  an  interpretership  | 
in  the  Hongkong  Police  Court,  and  subsequently 
he  was  attached  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  ! 
manner  he  acquired  a  taste  for,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of,  English  jurisprudence;  and  after 
having  had  more  than  ten  years  experience  in 
Courts  of  Law,  he  went  to  London,  entered  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
study  was  called  to  the  Bar.  In  the  examina¬ 
tion  on  Roman  Law,  he  stood  second  on  the 
list,  and  in  subsequent  examinations  he  came 
out  very  creditably. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  he  returned  to  China, 
having  first  visited  France  and  the  United 
States.  At  Hongkong  he  was  duly  admitted 
by  H.  B.  M.’s  Supreme  Court,  and  has  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
colony. 

Before  going  to  England  Mr.  Ng  Choy  con¬ 
tributed  many  articles  to  the  local  Press,  vin¬ 
dicative  or  explanatory  of  Chinese  Polity;  and 
in  London  he  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
discussing  Chinese  affairs  in  the  leading  serials 
of  that  metropolis.  From  these  articles  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  a  Student  of  International 
Law,  and  that  he  aims  at  becoming  a  publicist. 
In  other  words,  it  will  soon  appear  that  he  is 
a  necessity  to  the  Imperial  government.  He  is 
endowed  with  all  those  qualifications  which 
China  most  needs  in  her  statesmen;  and  he 
has  already  been  retained  as  legal  adviser  by 
His  Excellency  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang. 

Macgowan. 

- o - • - 
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l^THIS  picture,  reduced  from  a  large  one  by  Mr. 
X  T.  Childs  of  Peking,  gives  a  most  excellent 
idea  of  the  construction  of  this  remarkable  work, 
which  everyone  who  contemplates  it  must  ad¬ 
mit  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  view  is  taken  near  the  Nankow  Pass,  and 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Peking.  For  a  descrip¬ 


tion  of  the  great  work,  we  quote  Dr.  Williams, 
to  whom  we  have  frequently  to  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness.  In  his  first  chapter  of  “  The 
Middle  Kingdom”  he  says:— 

i 

The  public  works  of  China  are  probably  unequal¬ 
led  in  any  land  or  by  any  people,  for  the  amount  of 
human  labour  bestowed  upon  them;  the  natural 
aspect  of  the  country  has  been  materially  changed 
by  them ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  Great 
Wall  is  the  only  artificial  structure  which  would 
arrest  attention  in  a  hasty  survey  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  But  their  usefulness,  or  the  science 
exhibited  in  their  construction,  is  far  inferior  to 
their  extent.  The  Great  Wall,  called  Wan-li 
Chang  ( i.e .  Myriad-mile  Wall)  by  the  Chinese,  was 
built  uy  Tsin  Cni-hwangti  about  B.C.  220,  in  order 
to  protect  his  dominions  from  the  incursions  of  the 
northern  tribes.  It  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
solidity  of  its  original  construction,  that  it  has 
remained  so  well  preserved  in  a  region  of  frosts  and 
moisture.  The  ships  of  the  English  Expedition 
visited  the  point  on  the  coast  of  Liautung,  at  Snan- 
hai-wei,  latitude  40°  4’  N.,  longitude  120°  2’  E., 
where  it  commences  its  course,  and  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  the  gate 
here  is  called  tilianhai  kwan  or  Hill-sea  barrier. 
Lord  Jocelyn  describes  it,  wnen  observed  from  the 
ships,  as  “scaling  the  precipices  and  topping  the 
craggy  hills  of  the  country,  wnich  have  along  this 
coast  a  most  desolate  appearance.” 

It  runs  along  the  shore  for  several  miles,  and 
terminates  on  the  beach  near  a  long  reef.  Its 
course  from  this  point  is  west,  a  little  northerly, 
along  the  old  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chihli,  and 
then  in  Shansi,  till  it  strikes  the  Yellow  river,  in 
latitude  89.}°  N.,  and  longitude  111 E.  Tnis  is 
the  best  built  part,  and  contains  the  most  important 
gates,  where  garrisons  and  trading  marts  are  esta¬ 
blished.  Within  the  province  of  Chihli  there  are 
two  walls,  inclosing  a  good  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Hang-ho  west  of  Peking;  the  inner  one  was  built 
by  one  of  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  From 
the  point  where  it  strikes  the  Yellow  river  it  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Shensi,  till  it  touches  that 
stream  again  in  latitude  87°  N.,  inclosing  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Ortous  Mongols.  Its  direction  from  this 
point  is  north-west  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
Kails uh  to  its  termination  near  Kiayii-kwan,  through 
which  the  great  road  passes  leading  across  Central 
Asia,  in  about  longitude  99°  E.,  and  latitude  40°  N. 

From  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wall  in 
the  province  of  Chihli,  extending  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  is  a  wooden  stockade  or  palisade,  whicii 
forms  the  boundary  between  Liautung  and  Kirin, 
and  has  been  often  taken  from  its  representation  on 
maps  as  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Wall.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Manchus,  and  garrisons  are  placed 
at  the  twelve  gates  through  which  the  roads  pass 
leading  fror#  Shinglting  into  Mongolia. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Great  Wall,  including 
all  the  doublings,  is  estimated  by  McCulloch  at 
1250  miles.  The  construction  of  this  gigantic  work 
is  somewhat  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country  it 
traverses.  In  the  western  part  of  its  course,  it  is 
less  substantially  built  than  in  the  eastern,  being  in 
some  places  merely  a  mud  or  gravel  wall,  and  in 
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others  earth  cased  with  brick.  The  eastern  part  is 
generally  composed  of  a  mound  of  earth  and  pebbles, 
faced  with  masonry,  supported  on  a  coping  of  stone, 
the  whole  being  about  25  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
15  feet  at  the  top,  and  varying  from  15  to  BO  feet 
high ;  the  top  is  terraced  with  tiles,  and  defended 
by  a  slight  parapet,  the  thinness  of  which  has  been 
taken  as  proof  that  cannon  were  unknown  at  the 
time  it  was  erected.  There  are  brick  towers  upon  it 
at  intervals,  some  of  them  more  than  40  feet  high, 
but  the  usual  height  is  a  little  under  that  elevation. 
They  are  not  built  upon  the  Wall,  but  are  indepen¬ 
dent  structures,  usually  about  forty  feet  square  at 
the  base,  diminishing  to  thirty  at  the  top ;  at  parti¬ 
cular  spots  the  towers  are  of  two  stories,  when  they 
are  nearly  fifty  feet  in  height. 

This  remarkable  structure  did,  no  doubt,  in  some 
degree,  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of 


the  nomadic  tribes  near  it  for  many  ages  after  its 
erection',  though  it  is  plain  from  the  facts  of  history 
that  it  aA^ailed  but  little  against  the  attacks  of  their 
enterprising  chieftains.  At  present  it  is  simply  a 
geographical  boundary,  and,  except  at  the  passes, 
nothing  is  done  to  keep  it  in  repair ;  most  of  the 
garrisons  are  located  at  these  points,  Beyond  the 
Yellow  river  to  its  western  extremity,  the  Great 
Wall,  according  to  Gerbillon,  is  chiefly  a  mound  of 
earth  or  gravel,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with 
only  occasional  towers  of  brick,  or  gateways  made 
of  stone.  A  structure  of  this  sort,  in  such  a  climate, 
must  of  course  soon  be  overgrown  with  trees  of 
greater  or  less  size,  but  none  of  those  who  mention 
having  crossed  it  speak  of  this  circumstance,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  plants  upon  it. 
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Illustrations  in  Yol.  3, 

continued: — 

Yucca  Gloriosa,  in  the  Public 
Garden,  Shanghai.* 
Monseigneur  Verroles. 

Mouth  of  the  YVoosung  Creek. 
Chungking,  Szeclmen. 

A  Szeclmen  Family. 

Mandarin  Garden  Retreat. 

H.  I.  IP.  Higashi  Fushimi  no 
Miya. 

Cemetery,  Dai  Toku  Ji,  Nagasaki. 
The  Tablet  of  “Yu.” 

"Water  Gate  at  Kwenshan. 

Inside  the  City  of  Kwenshan. 
Carrying  a  Maternal  Uncle — Chi¬ 
nese  woodcut  of  a  Chinese 
Drawing. 

From  Chungking,  Upper  Yang- 
tsze. 

General  le  Gendre. 

Bridge  at  Sungkiang. 

Group  of  Aborigines,  and  Hut, 
Formosa. 

The  Foaming  Cascade,  Amoy  Pro¬ 
vince. 

The  Temple  Lam-poo-too-Miau, 
near  Amoy. 

A  Quarrel. 

Fort  Zela.udia,  Formosa. 

The  Residence  of  Chu  Fu-tsze, 
near  Kiukiang. 

Sledges  for  Whiter  Travelling  on 
the  Frozen  Rivers,  North-China. ! 
Pekingese  Car. 

Pekingese  Lady. 

A  Chinese  Nun. 

Au-ching,  on  the  River  Yaugtsze. ! 
Bridge  and  Creek  at  Hongkew. 

VIEWS  OF  PEKING 
AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

TAKEN  BY. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  CHILD. 

o  _ 

Views  in  “  Wan  shou  shan  ”  (part  of 
the  Summer  Palace). 

1 —  Front  General  View  S.  side. 

2 —  View  from  Lake  „ 

3 —  Temple  of  Universal  fragrance. 

4 —  do  do  do  End  view. 

5 —  Six-sided  pagoda.  a> 

*6 — Small  bridge.  ® 

7 —  Dell  and  Temple. 

8—  N.  W.  View. 

9—  N.  E.  „ 

10 —  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

11 —  Bridge  and  Arches. 

12 —  Bronze  Temple. 

13 —  Stone  Junk. 

14 —  Pggoda  Bridge. 

15 —  17  Arch  Marble  Bridge. 

16 —  Camel  back  do 

17 —  Bronze  Lions. 

18 —  ,,  Cow. 

19 —  Bridge  and  ruins. 


Views  in  “  Yu  Chuan  Shan” — “(Jade 
spring  hill)”  also  part  of  the  Summer 
Palace,  2  miles  from  Wan  Shou  Shan. 

30 — Water  Dragon  Temple  and  Pagoda. 

31 -  !!  )1  ,, 

32 —  Marble  Pagoda. 

33 —  ,,  „  Base  of 

34—  „  Sculpture  S.E. 

35—  „  „  S.W. 

36 —  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

37 —  Templcand  ,, 

38 —  ,,  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

39 —  “  Yu  chuan  ”  The  Jade  spring. 

40 —  Cave  of  the  Gods. 

51—  View  in  the  grounds. 

From  the  Peking  Observatory. 

46 —  Front  from  below. 

47 —  View  from  City  wall. 

48 —  Bronze  Armillary  sphere. 

49 —  Bronze  Astrolobe. 

50 —  „  Globe  S.E. 

5 1  , ,  , ,  , » 

52—  „  N.E. 

53 —  General  View  of  all  at  top. 

54 —  Bronze  Armillary  sphere,  top. 

From  the  City  Wall. 

56 —  Examination  Hall  No.  1. 

57 —  do  No.  2,  Summer. 

58 —  Head  of  Grand  Canal  N.E.  corner 
of  city  wall. 

59 —  Ha-ta-men  (Great  Street  from  City 
gate). 

60 —  Chen-men  (Front  gate.) 

61 —  •  ,,  (house  on  top  of) 

62 —  Ta-ching  men  “  Emperor’s  gate  ” 

63 —  Nan  Sang  “  Portuguese  Cathedral.” 

In  Imperial  City. 

71—  Coal  Hill,  S.E.  view. 

72 —  S.W.  View  of  Coal  Hill,  moat,  and 
corner  of  forbidden  city. 

73 —  Ta  Kow  tien,  the  worship  in  the  j 
temple  is  the  same  as  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Heaven. 

75 — Marble  Bridge. 

76  N.E.  from  do  Palace  grounds. 

77  N. 

86  Yellow  temple — Lama  temple. 

87  Incense  burner. 

88  .Marble  monument,  front. 

89  „  „  side. 

90  „  ,,  pilau. 

91  ,,  ,,  details  of 

94  Mongol  encampment. 

95  „  ,,  small. 

In  Tempi, e  of  Heaven. 

96  Covered  altar. 

97 

98  ,,  ,,  View  looking  north. 

99  Altar  of  Heaven. 

100  ,,  ,,  Details. 

101  ,,  ,,  and  Pilau. 

102  Gate  of  South  temple. 

103  Sacrificial  furnace. 

104  Well  and  slaughter  house. 

Ill  Great  Bull  Temple. 

1 16  Pali  chuan g  pagoda.  f 

117  „  ,,  and  Temple. 

118  ,,  front  of  ,, 

119  White  pines. 

121  Confueian  Temple. 

122  Entrance  with  stone  drum. 

126  Hall  of  Classics.® 

127  Marble  Pond. 


128  Pilau. 

129  Tablet  house. 

131  In  Hunting  Parle.) 

132  Fish  pond  in  ,,  j 

133  Pagoda  in  ,,  j 
136  Ju  Yuen  Sue  (Temple). 

Nankow  Pass  on  way  to  Great  Wall. 


Sluing  yun 


Shung  shan 


141 
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193 
153 
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166 
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168 
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173 

174 
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276 

178 
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Great  Wall. 

,,  with  gate. 

View  in  Pass. 

,,  Great  Wall  in  the  Pass. 

Great  Wall ;  top  of  Pass  (Pata  lined 
Ancient  Arch  (Che  Yuan  quan). 

,,  Mongol  Wall  Watch  tor* 
north  of  Peking. 

Ancient  Mongol  wall  Tablet  by  Ej 
peror  Kiulung. 

Ancient  Mongol  Wall  and  ffiar- 
bican. 

Ancient  Yen  remains  of  Walls 
S.W.  of  Peking. 

Marble  Pilau. 

Ming  Tombs. 

Avenue  of  Stone  animals. 

„  „  Men. 

Entrance  to  Yung  lo’s  tomb. 

Yung  lo  Hall. 

,,  tomb. 

Tang  shan. 

Hot  spring. 

View  in  grounds. 

,,  ,,  Island  Post. 

Souping  Tai  (Summer  residence  of 
foreigners  of  Peking). 

Chang  Aim  Sai  with  cemetery. 

Shi  Ching  shall. 

Peking  Cart. 

Mule  litter. 

Sledge  on  ice. 

Barrow  with  1  Ton  5  cwt  of  Coals 
brought  14  miles  in  4  hours  with  3 
men  and  1  donkey. 

House  of  little  Ease. 

Ta  foah  Sui. 

Nestorian  tablet. 

Chinese  group. 

Audience  1873. 

Student’s  Quarters.  British  Le¬ 
gation. 

Gate  in  French  Legation  with 
Chinese. 

Gate  in  French  Legation. 

Great  Lama  and  attendant. 
Butcher’s  shop. 

Lu  Kuo  Chow  No.  1 

,,  ,,  ,,  J 

,,  from  top. 

,,  looking  N. 

Cloudy  Waters  Cavern  Entrance. 

,,  Gorge  and  steps. 

,,  Gorge. 


Ytiew  in  English  Cemetery  Peking. 


Any  of  the  above  vine- — size  10  ins  X  8 
ins  may  be  obtained ,  Price  50  cents  each, 
through  the 

FAR  EAST  AGENCY. 

2i)  K  iiinjso  Id  jiiil,  Shanghai. 
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HALL  AKD  HOLTZ. 

SHANGHAI. 

General  Storekeepers. 

II One  and  Spirit  Merchants , 

BAKERS, 

Jf Miners  and  Drapers, 

Tailors  and  Outfitters. 

LL  Orders  from  Outpnrts  promptly 
executed  and  forwarded'  with  de- 
tch. 

HALL  &  HOLTZ. 


KELLY  akd  WALSH. 
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By  Gideon  Nye,  Esq. 


Part  II. 

(  Continued  from  page  37.) 


Major  Shaiu' s  Report  to  the  U.  S.  Government, 
continued.  The  foreign  establishments  in  China. 
English  captains  and  officers  of  ships.  The  En¬ 
glish  Company  ships.  Value  of  captaincy.  The 
“  Country ”  captains.  Captains  and  officers  of 
other  nations.  Europeans  cannot  remain  at  Can¬ 
ton  throughout  the  year.  Mode  of  conducting  trade 
at  Canton.  Shigis — season  1786-87.  The  American 
trade.  Advantages  to  it  derived  from  Ginseng. 
American  ships  may  make  circuitous  voyages  with 
advantage.  Trade  tending  to  disadvantage  of  for¬ 
eigners.  Rise  in  prices  of  Tea.  England  aiming 
at  increased  aggrandisement.  India.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis.  Canton  again.  American  ships  season 
1788-89.  Export  of  Tea  to  England,  season  1787-88. 
Vicious  financing  by  English  and  Dutch.  Pro¬ 
posed  corrective  policy  of  the  court  of  Directors. 
Insecurity  of  the  trade  of  Americans.  Howqua. 
Relations  between  the  chiefs  of  the  English  factory 
and  the  Americans  at  Canton. 


t?ff,HE  valuable  Report  of  Major  Sliaw  thus 
ifc  proceeds : — 

“  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  commerce  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Europeans  with  China.  The 
national  establishments  are  on  a  liberal  footing. 
The  supercargoes  are  provided  with  elegant 
factories,  and  every  accommodation  they  can 
wish.  All  expenses  are  paid,  and  a  commis¬ 
sion  is  allowed  them  for  transacting  the  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  divided  among  them  according 
to  seniority.  In  the  English  factory,  a  young 
gentleman,  (whose  father,  perhaps,  or  other 
near  relation,  is  one  of  the  Company),  comes 
out  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a 
writer,  with  all  expenses  paid,  and  IT 00  per 
annum. 

“At  the  expiration  of  five  years  he  commences 
supercargo,  when  his  salary  ceases  and  he  is 
included  for  part  of  the  commission.  The 


amount  of  this  depends  on  the  number  of  ships 
The  present  year  twenty-five  have  already 
arrived,  and  five  more  are  expected.*  The 
proportion  to  the  chief  and  second,  who  share 
alike,  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  from  112,000  to 
115,000  each. 

“  The  English  Captains  in  the  Company’s 
service,  and  all  the  officers,  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  private  trade;  on  which  account, 
as  soon  as  their  ships  are  moored  at  Whampoa, 
the  Captains  take  each  his  own  factory  at 
Canton.  Their  adventures  consist  chiefly  of 
clockwork  of  all  kinds,  (of  which  the  Chinese 
are  extremely  fond),  cutlery,  glass,  furs,  some 
silver,  and  ginseng,  besides  articles  from  the 
coasts  of  India.  Tlie  Captain’s  privilege  in  the 
ship  is  about  sixty  tons  measurement.  This 
he  commonly  fills  up  with  fine  teas,  cassia, 
silks,  porcelain,  &c.,  which,  on  his  entering  the 
English  channel,  are  in  part  disposed  of  to 
smugglers,  between  whom  and  the  Custom¬ 
house  officers  there  is  always  a  clear  under¬ 
standing.  The  ships  are  built  and  equipped  by 
private  merchants,  who  charter  them  to  the 
Company  at  a  certain  tonnage.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  from  800  to  1,000  tons  burden,  and  no 
ship  is  suffered  to  perform  more  than  four 
voyages.  A  Captain  must  have  great  interest 
to  get  one  of  these  ships,  or  pay  from  15,000 
to  17,000  for  the  command.  In  this  case,  he 
may  sell  again,  and,  if  he  should  die  during  the 
voyage,  the  privilege  is  filled  up  for  the  benefit 
of  his  heirs  or  assigns.  This  arrangement 
extends  to  the  subordinate  officers.  The  coun¬ 
try  Captains  also  take  factories  at  Canton,  and 
for  the  privilege  make  the  best  bargain  they  can 
with  their  employers. 

“Other  nations,  instead  of  the  privilege  of 
private  trade  to  their  officers,  allow  a  certain 
gratuity  to  each,  according  to  his  rank.  Every 
Captain  has  an  apartment  in  the  factory,  and 
a  place  at  the  Company’s  table,  where  there  is 
also  a  plate  for  any  other  officer  who  may  come 
to  Canton. 

“No  Europeans  are  suffered  to  remain  at 


January  24th,  four  of  them  have  arrived. 
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Canton  throughout  the  year.  After  their  ships 
are  gone,  and  they  have  settled  their  accounts 
with  the  Chinese,  they  repair  to  Macao,  where 
each  nation  has  its  separate  establishment. 
There  they  continue  until  the  arrival  of  their 
ships  the  next  season,  when  they  return  to 
Canton. 

“  As  soon  as  a  ship,  whether  public  or  private, 
arrives  at  Whampoa,  a  fiador  or  security  must 
be  engaged,  before  she  can  discharge  any  part 
of  the  cargo.  This  person  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  merchants,  and  generally  the  one  with 
whom  the  business  is  transacted,  though  this 
circumstance  does  not  prevent  dealing  with 
others.  He  is  answTerable  to  the  Custom-house 
for  payment  of  the  Emperor’s  customs  of  en¬ 
trance,  which  average  between  four  and  five 
thousand  dollars  a  ship.  Besides  this  tax, 
there  are  duties  on  every  article,  whether  of 
import  or  export;  but  with  these  there  is  no 
trouble,  it  being  understood  in  all  bargains 
with  the  Chinese,  whether  buying  or  selling, 
that  they  pay  them.  The  trade  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  is  conducted  by  a  set  of  merchants 
who  style  themselves  the  Co-hoang,  a  word 
expressing  our  idea  of  a  trading  Company.* 
This  Co-hoang  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
European  and  country  f  trade,  for  which  they 
pay  a  considerable  sum  to  government ;  and  no 
other  dealers,  if  we  except  the  petty  shop¬ 
keepers,  who  are  also  licensed  by  government, 
can  be  concerned  in  it  but  by  their  permission. 
The  Co-hoang  assemble  as  often  as  is  necessary, 
communicate  the  information  they  have  obtain¬ 
ed  respecting  the  commodities  at  market,  agree 
on  the  prices  at  which  they  will  purchase,  and 
fix  those  of  their  own  goods  in  return. 

When  it  happens  that  a  ship  has  but  a  small 
cargo,  no  single  individual  of  the  Co-hoang  is 
willing  to  be  the  fiador,  as  perhaps  his  profits 
will  not  pay  the  duties.  In  this  case,  a  fiador  j 
is  appointed  by  the  Co-hoang,  and  the  vessel’s 
business  done  on  their  joint  account.  There 
is  generally  no  material  variation  from  the 
juices  fixed  by  the  Co-hoang.  Each  ship  and 
factory  must  also  have  a  comprador. %  This  is 
a  person  who  furnishes  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  for  which  he  contracts  at  certain 
juices.  There  is  much  imj)osition  in  these 
articles ;  and  if  the  ship  is  small,  the  comprador, 

*  But  they  did  not  trade  on  joint  account. 

f  Trade  east  of  Cape. 

J  The  word  fiador  is  Portuguese  for  one  icho  secures. 
— N. 

§  The  word  comprador  is  Portuguese  for  one  who  buys. 
— N. 


besides  being  paid  for  all  supplies,  will  have  a 
douceur  “cumsha”  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  taels.*  This  must  be  submitted  to, 
as  the  government  derives  a  stated  revenue  for 
every  ship,  of  whatever  size,  which  the  com- 
juador  has  permission  to  supply.  All  the 
Company  slhjrs,  on  coming  to  Whampoa,  have 
each  a  banhsall  on  shore,  for  the  reception  of 
their  water  casks,  spars,  sails,  and  all  the  lum¬ 
ber  of  the  ship,  and  containing,  besides,  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  sick.  The  French  have  theirs 
separate  from  the  other  Europeans,  on  an  is¬ 
land,  thence  called  French  island.  The  others 
are  on  the  mainland,!  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  confined  to  the  ground  they  occupy;  for 
the  remainder  being  rice-fields,  and  constantly 
watered,  renders  it  impossible  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  banksall;  whereas  French  island 
is  a  delightful  situation,  and  the  resort  of  the 
gentlemen  of  all  nations,  who  go  on  and  off  at 
pleasure.  Excepting  those  of  the  French  and 
the  Americans,  no  common  sailors  are  allowed 
,  to  go  there.  For  the  exclusive  privilege  of  this 
island,  every  French  ship  adds  100  taels  extra 
to  the  juesent  “cumsha”  of  the  Ilojrpo.f  The 
banksalls  are  large  buildings  framed  with  bam¬ 
boo  reeds,  and  covered  with  mats  and  straw. 
They  are  erected  by  the  Chinese,  who  pull  them 
down  immediately  on  their  being  left,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  setting  up 
new  ones.  The  expense  of  one  is  about  $200. 

Besides  a  fiador  and  comprador,  each  ship 
must  also  have  a  linguist,  at  an  expense  of 
about  120  taels.  This  j)erson  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  he  is  emjdoyed  in  transacting  all 
business  with  the  Custom-house, — which  is  in 
the  city,  where  no  Euroj)ean  can  be  admitted, 
— provides  boats  for  unloading,  and  is  always 
at  call. 

“When  the  Iioppo  goes  to  measure  the  ship¬ 
ping  at  Whampoa,  which  he  does  whenever 
there  are  three  or  four  that  have  not  been 
visited,  he  is  attended  by  the  Co-hoang.  On 
these  occasions  the  Captains  produce  their 
clockwork  and  other  curiosities,  of  which  the 
Hoj>po  lays  by  such  as  he  likes,  and  the  fiador 
for  the  ship  is  obliged  to  send  them  to  him. 
Some  time  after,  the  Hoppo  demands  the  jnice, 
for  he  will  not  receive  them  as  a  present,  when 
the  merchant,  who  understands  matters  per- 
fectly,  tells  him  about  one  twentieth  part,  or 
less,  of  their  value,  and  takes  the  money. 

“As  soon  as  a  ship  is  measured,  the  fiador 
takes  out  a  j>ermit  for  unloading,  and  the  lin- 


*  $100  are  equal  to  72  taels, 
t  What  is  now  known  as  Whampoa  island. — N. 
J  Chief  officer  of  the  Customs. 
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guist  provides  two  boats  to  receive  the  goods, 
which  are  hoisted  out  of  the  ship  in  the  presence 
of  two  mandarins,  who  live  in  their  boat  along¬ 
side.  When  the  goods  arrive  at  Canton,  one 
of  the  principal  mandarins,  with  his  assistants, 
attends  to  weigh,  measure,  and  take  an  account 
of  everything ;  after  which,  liberty  is  granted 
to  sell.  Such  articles  as  the  fiador  or  Co-hoang 
do  not  want  may  be  disposed  of  to  any  other 
purchaser,  from  whom  the  linguist  collects  the 
duty,  and  settles  with  the  fiador.  When  the 
return  cargo  is  to  be  sent  on  board,  the  man¬ 
darins  attend  as  before. 

“The  ships  employed  are  on  an  average  700 
tons,  some  1,400,  and  none  less  than  500. 

“  The  present  season  the  number  of  ships  is  as 
follows: — 29  English,  5  Dutch,  1  French,  2 
Spanish,  2  Danish,  1  Swedish,  5  American ; 
for  Europe  and  America  from  Canton,  and  5 
Portuguese  from  Macao  to  Europe.  And  23 
English  country  ships  returning  to  India.  This 
is  the  greatest  number  that  has  ever  been 
known  here  in  any  single  year;  and  the  effects 
on  the  Commerce  are  such  as  must  naturally 
be  expected.  Excepting  Bohea,  every  kind  of 
tea  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1784, 
and  the  other  exports  are  proportionably  dear. 

“Having  been  thus  particular  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  other  nations  conduct  their 
commerce  with  China,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
improper  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
nature  of  our  own. 

“The  inhabitants  of  America  must  have  tea, 
the  consumption  of  which  will  necessarily  in¬ 
crease  with  the  increasing  population  of  our 
country.  And  while  the  nations  of  Europe  are, 
for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  purchase  this 
commodity  with  ready  money,  it  must  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  an  American  to  know  that  his  country 
can  have  it  upon  easier  terms ;  and  that  the 
otherwise  useless  produce  of  her  mountains 
and  forests  will,  in  a  considerable  degree,  sup¬ 
ply  her  with  this  elegant  luxury.  The  advan¬ 
tages  peculiar  to  America  in  this  instance  are 
striking;  and  the  manner  in  which  her  Com¬ 
merce  has  commenced,  and  is  now  going  on, 
with  this  country,  has  not  a  little  alarmed  the 
Europeans.  They  have  seen,  the  first  year,  a 
single  ship,  not  one  fifth  part  of  whose  funds 
consisted  of  ready  money,  procure  a  cargo  of 
the  same  articles,  and  on  equally  good  terms, 
as  those  of  their  own  ships,  purchased,  as  has 
been  observed,  for  the  most  part,  with  specie. 
They  have  seen  this  ship  again  here,  on  her 
second  voyage,  and  four  others  in  addition. 
They  see  these  ships  depending,  and  that  too, 
with  sufficient  reason,  upon  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  to  supply  them  with  the 
merchandise  of  this ;  and  though  a  very  small 


proportion  of  their  funds  consisted  of  specie, 
they  see  them  all  returning  with  full  cargoes. 
Such  are  the  advantages  which  America  derives 
from  her  Ginseng.  With  respect  to  the  demand 
for  ginseng  in  this  country,  which  might  be 
rendered  as  beneficial  to  her  citizens  as  her 
!  mines  of  silver  and  gold  have  been  to  the  rest 
j  of  mankind,  the  world  has  been  much  mistaken. 
Until  the  American  flag  appeared  in  this  quarter, 
it  had  been  generally  supposed  that  40  or  50 
piculs  was  equal  to  the  annual  consumption. 
But  experience  has  proved  the  contrary.  Up¬ 
wards  of  440  piculs  were  brought  here  by  the 
first  American  ship,  in  1784,  which  did  not 
equal  the  quantity  brought  from  Europe  the 
same  season,  the  greatest  part  of  which  must 
have  been  previously  sent  there  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  present  year  more  than 
1,800  piculs  have  been  sold,  one  half  of  which 
came  in  the  American  vessels.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  increased  quantity  since  1784,  the  sales 
have  not  been  materially  affected  by  it,  and  it 
is  probable  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
demand  for  the  article  to  make  it  equally 
valuable. 

“  On  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  ginseng, 
the  inquiry  seems  naturally  to  arise,  whether 
it  cannot  be  rendered  more  beneficial  to  the 
country  which  produces  it  than  at  present. 

“How  far  the  culture  of  it  is  practicable,  in 
what  manner  it  may  be  best  promoted,  and 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  America 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  it  in  any  but 
American  bottoms,  directly  to  this  country, 
may  be  questions  not  unworthy  of  national 
attention. 

“Besides  the  advantage  America  may  derive 
from  her  ginseng  in  the  direct  commerce  with 
China,  others  would  also  accrue  from  making 
the  voyage  circuitous  which  could  be  performed 
without  loss  of  time.  The  ship  in  which  I 
made  my  second  voyage  to  China  stopped  at 
i  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  establisli- 
|  ments  in  India.  We  were  wrell  received  there, 
and  allowed  to  trade  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  nations.  Iron  and  naval  stores,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  country,  found  a  ready  sale ;  and 
besides  these,  we  disposed  of  articles,  which, 
though  not  immediately  productions  of  our 
own,  had  been  received  from  other  countries  in 
exchange  for  them.  A  profit  may  sometimes 
be  made  on  merchandise  carried  from  Batavia 
to  Canton.  No  doubt  similar  advantages  might 
result  to  the  Americans  in  circuitous  voyages 
to  China,  by  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
I  mandel,  and  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  a  most  satisfactory 
I  consideration  to  every  American,  that  this 
i  country  can  carry  on  its  commerce  with  China 
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under  advantages,  if  not  in  many  respects 
superior,  yet  in  all  cases  equal,  to  those  possess¬ 
ed  by  any  other  people.” 

The  foregoing  is  Major  Shaw’s  most  com¬ 
prehensive  report  to  the  American  government; 
and  we  doubt  that  any  other  of  equal  scope  is 
extant  at  this  day.  We  can  detect  fallacies  in 
its  conjectural  portions  respecting  the  relative 
importance  of  ginseng,  as  countervailing  the 
advantages  derived  by  England  and  Holland 
from  their  India  possessions,  in  the  trade  with 
China;  but,  generally,  our  practical  knowledge 
of  trade  and  intercourse  extending  back  to 
1833,  and  the  accounts  of  other  writers,  concur 
in  establishing  the  accuracy  of  Major  Shaw  as 
an  observer  and  chronicler,  On  sending  back 
their  ship,  the  Hope ,  Mr.  Randall  returned  in 
her  to  New  York,  leaving  Major  Shaw  in  China; 
and  about  a  year  after — on  the  21st  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1787 — the  latter  addressed  a  fresh  and  brief 
report  to  the  government,  from  which  we  make 
very  short  extracts  as  follows: — “Since  the 
year  1784  the  trade  here  has  been  constantly 
tending  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Europeans. 
The  imports,  collectively  taken,  hardly  defray 
the  first  cost;  and  the  exports  have  increased 
in  a  ratio  beyond  all  possible  conjecture. 

“On  an  average,  at  the  most  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  the  price  of  every  sort  of  tea,  Boliea 
only  excepted,  has  advanced  more  than  40  per 
cent.,  nor  is  it  yet  at  the  highest  point.  Such 
is  the  demand  for  it  that  the  Chinese  hardly 
know  how  much  to  ask  for  it;  and  should  the 
rage  for  purchasing  continue  only  another  year, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  price  may  be 
doubled.  I  annex  a  list  of  the  shipping  at 
"Whampoa.  Though  the  number  of  English 
vessels  does  not  exceed  that  of  last  year,  yet, 
from  their  superior  size,  the  quantity  of  ton¬ 
nage  is  greatly  increased. 

“In  the  opinion  of  judicious  observers,  the 
English  seem  to  be  not  only  aiming  at  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  tea  trade  for  Europe,  but  appear 
to  have  in  view  the  exclusive  commerce  of  this 
division  of  the  globe.  The  new  plan  of  go¬ 
vernment  for  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  their 
late  establishments,  both  to  the  eastward  and 
westward, — the  prohibition  to  their  subjects  in 
India  against  selling  their  ships  to  foreigners, 
— and,  in  short,  their  whole  conduct,  strongly 
favour  the  suspicion.  This  object,  and  to  be 
sure  it  is  no  trifling  one,  is  now  considered  as 
the  great  idol  of  the  English  nation ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
carries  rapidly  along  every  measure  which  the 
Company  think  fit  to  adopt.  How  far  our  re¬ 
publican'  friends,  the  Dutch,  whom  it  most 
nearly  concerns,  will  suffer  any  attempts  of 
this  kind,  a  few  years  must  determine.  The 


settlement  of  the  English  at  Pulo  Penang, 
which  enables  them  to  command  the  whole  of 
the  navigation  from  the  peninsula  of  India, 
Malaya,  and  the  island  of  Sumatra,  has  not  a 
little  alarmed  them;  and  the  settlement  at 
Botany  bay,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  New 
Holland,  has  increased  their  apprehensions. 

“In  addition  to  the  observations  in  my  for¬ 
mer  letter  respecting  ginseng,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  sales  of  it  this  season  confirm 
me  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  advantage  our 
country  may  derive  from  it.  The  annexed  list 
will  show  the  quantity  brought  here.  The 
price  for  the  best  being  $130  to  $200  a  picul, 
at  which  it  now  stands;  though  probably  it 
will  rise  $20  or  $30,  before  the  departure  of 
the  last  ships.” 

List  of  ships,  dc.,  arrived  at  Whampoa  in  1787. 

English  ...  28  (2  more  expected  this  season) 

brought  Ginseng  500^0  piculs. 


Dutch 

5 . 

55 

9  x  5_ 

00 

55 

Swedish  ... 

2 . 

95 

1  Q  .51 
1‘7lGO 

55 

Danish  ... 

2 . 

55 

q  _4_8 

5  9 

4'rench  ... 

3 . 

55 

11*90 

110100 

59 

Prussian . . . 

1 . 

55 

Q  ti9 
u100 

59 

Tuscan  . . . 

1 . 

55 

American 

1  *  .... 

55 

KO  18 

ozioo 

55 

43  or  45,  to  pass  Cape  of 

Good  Hope  . 7263^  piculs. 

“  Country  ships  31,  not  allowed  to  pass  the  Cape. 
At  Macao  4  Portuguese,  bound  to  Lisbon.” 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1787,  the  brigantine 
Columbia  had  arrived  from  New  York,  S.  Bunker, 
master,  with  Mr.  Hayden  as  supercargo;  and 
he,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Gorton,  occupied  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  apartments  previously  engaged  by 
Major  Shaw  in  the  imperial  hong,  the  latter 
shipping  a  portion  of  her  return  cargo,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  portion  of  the  means  required  for  the 
building  of  a  large  ship  near  Boston.  On  the 
succeeding  29th  of  December  the  arrival  of  the 
Alliance  of  1,000  tons,  Captain  Reid,  with  Mr. 
George  Harrison  as  supercargo,  was  a  sudden 
surprise.  “  She  was  formerly  a  frigate  and 
now  owned  solely  by  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  has 
brought  upwards  of  250  piculs  Ginseng  and 
letters  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  second  of  the  Swedish 
factory,  and  of  course  will  have  no  occasion  for 
any  concern  with  me.” 

This  vessel  and  her  cargo  increase  the  list 
previously  made  by  Major  Shaw  for  the  season 
1787-88. 

Soon  after  this — i.  e.  on  January  17tli,  1788, 
Major  Shaw  left  Canton  on  board  the  ship  Argyle 
for  Bengal,  with  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 


*  Add  1  more  ship  for  America,  and  250  piculs 
ginseng. 
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Horsley,  as  a  fellow  passenger;  whose  name, 
like  the  names  of  many  in  the  earlier  China 
trade,  reappears  half  a  century  later,  or  more, 
in  that  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  trade,  Singapore  was  not  then  set¬ 
tled,  so  that  their  first  stopping  place  was  the 
Hutch  settlement  of  Malacca ;  where  they  found 
a  large  Dutch  ship  of  war  with  two  irigates, 
with  fiags  at  half-mast  for  the  Commodore,  who 
had  died  the  day  before.  Proceeding  on,  they 
arrived  at  Pulo  Penang  on  the  12th  of  February, 
and  dined  with  the  Governor,  Captain  Light; 
about  whose  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Quedah,  receiving  as  her  dowry  the 
island  of  Penang,  there  is  a  piquant  spice  of 
romance.  We  cannot  resist  following  the  Major 
to  Calcutta,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  a  much  more  distinguished,  and  in  every 
way  estimable,  personage,  whom  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  humiliating'"  at  the  memorable 
siege  ofYorktown,  in  1781 — “Lord  Cornwallis, 
the  Governor- General;  who  had  been  sent  out,” 
as  our  author  says,  “  on  the  ungrateful  business 
of  making  reformations,  correcting  abuses,  and 
curtailing  the  expenses  of  former  administra¬ 
tions,  but  is,  notwithstanding  a  faithful  execu¬ 
tion  of  orders,  the  favorite,  not  only  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  large,  but  also  of  the  Company’s 
servants,  civil  and  military.  His  conduct  has 
been  so  unexceptionable,  and  as  Shakespeare 
says  ‘  he  hath  been  so  clear  in  his  great  office,’ 
that,  after  the  instances  of  rapacity  and  pecula¬ 
tion  of  which  former  Governors  have  been 
guilty,  his  Lordship  is  justly  the  object  of  uni¬ 
versal  esteem.” 

This  visit  to  India  was  also  interesting  to 
Major  Shaw  for  other  reasons;  he  having  met, 
among  other  people  of  merit  and  position,  Sir 
Bobert  Chambers,  the  Chief  Justice  and  his 
lady,  Mr.  Wilton  her  cousin,  and  Mr.  Addison, 
whose  father,  Captain  Addison  of  the  52nd 
Regiment,  fell  at  Bunker’s  hill,  and  whose 
brother  was  also  killed  in  a  subsequent  battle  in 
America.  He  visited  also  the  Dutch  settlement 
of  Cliiusura,  about  30  miles  above  Calcutta; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  French  port  of 
Chandernagore,  where  he  drew  from  M.  Tri- 
mon,  the  military  commandant,  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  “in  the  recent  adjustment  of 
the  disputes  in  Holland,  the  Republican  party 
had  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
French  friends.  ‘We  did,’  said  he,  ‘everything 
in  our  power ;  but  when  we  found  that  Russia 
and  England  were  determined,  in  good  earnest, 


*  Major  Shaw  was  of  the  Artillery,  which  was  special¬ 
ly  commended  at  Yorktown;  and  his  chief,  General  Knox 
was  made  Major-General. — N. 


to  support  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  a 
war  between  us  and  them  would  be  inevitable 
should  we  longer  persist,  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  the  Republicans  with  the 
best  grace  that  we  could.’  Thence  Major  Shaw 
went  to  the  Danish  settlement  of  ^erampore, 
where  they  visited  the  chief  of  the  factory  and 
others,  and  another  day  crossed  the  river  to  the 
cantonment  of  English  troops  at  Barrakpur; 
whence  they  proceeded  by  land  14  miles  to 
Calcutta.  Soon  after,  he  sailed  for  Madras 
and  thence  for  Canton;  where  he  again  arrived 
in  September.  He  mentions  receiving  a  letter 
from  P.  N.  Smith,  Esq.,  merchant  of  New  York, 
enclosing  one  from  Mr.  Randall  of  November 
1787.  He  found  three  vessels  from  America, 
the  Asia  and  the  Canton  from  Philadelphia,  Cap¬ 
tains  Barry  and  Truxton  and  Jenny,  Captain 
Thompson  from  New  York;  and  letters  informed 
him  ,that  two  others  were  to  be  expected, — the 
General  Washington  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Jay  from  New  York.  Both  the  latter  left  Ame¬ 
rica  for  Madeira,  the  coast  of  India  and  China, 
in  December  1787 ;  the  first  named  did  not  an¬ 
chor  at  Whampoa,  from  Madras,  until  October 
28th,  and  as  it  proved,  the  Jay ,  under  charge  of 
his  partner,  Captain  Randall — (who  from  beiug 
Captain  of  Artillery  in  the  army,  had  assumed 
command  of  the  ship)  lost  the  monsoon  and 
the  season  too — as  the  latter  was  then  regarded. 
Beside  these,  destined  for  the  trade,  another 
ship,  with  a  sloop  as  tender,  had  left  Boston  to 
go  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  North-west  coast 
of  America  for  furs,  with  which  to  proceed  to 
China  and  return  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  was  also  the  Eleonora  from  the  same 
coast,  whose  voyage  had  been  prolonged  by 
mismanagement  and  an  attack  of  pirates,  while 
anchored  off  the  Ladrone  islands.  On  the  20th 
January  1789  he  notes  the  shipping  of  that 
season  as  follows: — “English  21,  Dutch  4, 
Swedish  2,  Danish  2,  French  1,  Spanish  2, 
American  4,  Portuguese  at  Macao  7 — in  all  43 
to  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  24  country 
!  ships  bound  back  to  India.  English  vessels  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macao  5.*  Four  other 
English  ships  are  expected,  though  the  head 
monsoon  is  in  force  against  them.  Last  year 
one  came  the  eastern  route  and  arrived  the 
19tli  January.  Teas  are  much  more  abundant 
than  they  were  the  past  two  seasons,  and  the 
prices  of  the  finer  sorts  are  reduced  15  or  20 
per  cent.  There  is  a  fallacy,  however,  in  this 
reduction  of  price;  for  the  Chinese  have  adul¬ 
terated  them.  The  consumption  of  Tea  in  the 
western  world  has  increased  astonishingly.  The 
exports  of  it  on  the  English  Company’s  ships 


*  Station  ships  with  Opium,  &c. 
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alone  in  the  year  1787-88  was  21,507,066  lbs. 
Last  year  the  Danes  and  Swedes  sold  largely 
of  their  fine  Teas  for  Russia.”  Major  Shaw 
then  points  to  some  evils  incident  to  the  En¬ 
glish  and  Dutch  trade  of  the  period,  chiefly 
produced  in  the  former  by  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  demand  for  Tea  caused  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  want  of 
funds  owing  to  miscalculation  of  the  resources 
available  for  China  from  their  establishments 
iu  India  and  the  Archipelago :  whereby  a 
system  of  credit  of  a  vicious  tendency,  finan¬ 
cially,  was  unduly  extended  temporarily;  but 
the  need  of  reform  was  generally  felt,  and  Major 
Shaw  closes  his  strictures  with  the  following 
foreshadowing  of  the  corrective  policy  of  the 
Honourable  Company.  “The  increased  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  English  trade  with  Canton,  the 
most  lucrative  of  all  their  Asiatic  commerce, 
induces  the  gentlemen  of  that  nation  to  believe 
that  the  Company  meditate  some  important 
changes  in  the  present  system  of  conducting 
it.”  He  then  reverts  directly  to  the  state  of 
American  trade;  and,  as  what  he  says  vividly 
illustrates  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  then 
conducted,  refers  to  the  tricky  character  of  the 
ITouqua  of  that  day,  and  pointedly  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  friendly  offices  of  the  English  chief, 
Mr.  Pigou,  wre  extract  two  pages  entire,  under 
the  date  of  January  23rd,  1789,  as  follows: — 
“The  Asia  arrived  the  7th  of  July  and  sailed 
the  7tli  instant.  Her  supercargoes,  Jonathan 
Mifflin,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Frazier,  having 
letters  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  Swedish  chief, 
were  by  that  gentleman  recommended  to  the 
Chinese  merchant  Houqua ;  to  whom  they 
sold  as  much  of  their  ginseng  as  was  good,  for 
$120  the  picul,  and  gave  him  some  money  with 
it — how  much  I  know  not;  but  Mr.  Frazier 
told  me,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  that  he  had 
offered  the  whole  of  his  supply  of  it  at  $70, 
find  $40,000  in  money  to  old  Chowqua,  who 
declined.  Shykinkoa*  would  do  nothing. 
When  the  English  gentlemen  came  from  Ma¬ 
cao,  Mr.  Pigou,  to  whom  my  countrymen  had 
letters  of  recommendation,  obtained  from  En¬ 
gland  and  sent  after  them  by  the  Jenny,  on 
being  told  by  them  that  they  had  contracted 
with  Houqua,  replied  that  they  might  as  well 
have  thrown  their  property  in  the  sea.  These 
particulars  I  had  as  well  from  Mr.  Pigou  as 
from  Messrs.  Mifflin  and  Frazier.  The  justice 
of  Mr.  Pigou’s  remark  was  soon  verified.  The 
ginseng  which  Houqua  bought  at  $120,  and 
which  was  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  $60  to  the 
PIoppo,  was  being  sold  at  $100,  (China  price), 


*  He  was  certainly  “shy,”  hut  why  “koa,”  since  he 
was  “qua,”  as  well  as  Chowqua  and  Houqua? 


being  $80,  less  than  it  cost  him.  He  delayed 
performing  his  contract,  absented  himself  al¬ 
most  continually  from  his  hong,  smoked  opium, 
absconded  on  the  24th  of  December,  was  de¬ 
clared  bankrupt,  and  his  effects  seized.  The 
following  minute,  which  I  made  the  27th  of 
December,  will  show  the  sequel.  ‘  Yesterday 
forenoon  Mr.  Mifflin  called  on  me,  and  after  a 
few  minute’s  conversation,  detailed  his  situa¬ 
tion  relative  to  Houqua.  After  taking  notice 
of  the  misfortune  he  had  been  exposed  to  from 
being  connected  with  Houqua,  he  declared  that 
it  was  no  longer  than  twelve  days  ago  that  Mr. 
Chalmers  advised  him  to  give  all  his  money  to 
Houqua.  On  expressing  my  astonishment  at 
the  circumstance,  he  repeated  what  he  had  be¬ 
fore  said,  and  added  that  this  was  only  seven  or 
eight  days  previous  to  Houqua’s  running  away. 
He  then  observed  that  though  Houqua  was  in 
their  debt  $6,000,  they  held  as  security  notes 
given  by  Mr.  Harrison,  supercargo  of  the 
Alliance,  for  goods  taken  of  Houqua  last  year, 
to  three  times  the  amount;  and  concluded  by 
hoping  they  might  shortly  get  away,  as  Shy¬ 
kinkoa  had  undertaken  to  finish  their  business. 
He  begged  my  permission,  which  was  readily 
granted,  to  lodge  some  money  in  our  factory 
for  Shykinkoa,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
seen  receiving  it  from  Mr.  Mifflin’s  factory, 
which  belonged  to  Houqua.’  The  supercargoes 
afterwards  received  merchandise  from  the  Co- 
hoang,*  by  order  of  the  Hoppo,  and  in  return, 
were  obliged  to  give  up  to  them  Mr.  Harrison’s 
notes,  for  the  benefit  of  Houqua’s  creditors,  as 
appears  by  my  certificate  as  follows: — -“In 
Mouqua’s  house,  January  7th,  1789,  I  saw 
Messrs  Mifflin  and  Frazier  deliver  to  Mouqua 
Mr.  Harrison’s  notes  for  $18,605,  and  $1,310, 
in  all  $19,915, — when  Houqua  being  present, 
consented  to  the  transfer,  and  declared  that  he 
had  no  demands  against  those  gentlemen  or 
their  employers.’  S.  Shaw,  Consul  for  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

He  then  alludes  to  the  business  of  tffe  ship 
Canton  as  follows : — “After  stopping  at  Batavia, 
she  arrived  here  on  the  10th  ot  August  and 
sailed  with  the  Asia.  Her  Captain  and  Mr. 
Frazier  having  been  here  before,  the  supercar¬ 
goes,  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  McCall,  did  their 
business  with  Equa  and  Ly-sing-sang ;  to  whom 
they  sold  their  ginseng  for  $80.  What  money 
they  gave,  or  what  goods  they  received,  I  know 
not;  as  I  made  it  a  rule  not  to  question  any 
of  these  gentlemen  concerning  their  business. 
I  should  add,  that  Messrs.  Mifflin  and  Frazier, 


*  Their  names  are  Chowqua,  Shykinkoa,  Equa,  Mou¬ 
qua  (president)  Pinqua,  Geouqua,  Houqua,  and  Panke- 
koa’s  sons. 
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Wilcox  and  McCall,  all  of  them  expressed  to 
me  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  Mr. 
Pigou  for  his  interference  and  assistance; 
without  which,  they  declared,  they  did  not 
know  what  time  their  ships  could  have  got 
away. 

“  The  Jenny  arrived  the  29th  of  August,  with¬ 
out  a  supercargo,  and  is  now  ready  to  sail. 
Captain  and  Doctor,  Mr.  Caldwell,  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  Parkin  and  Smith  of  the  English 
house,,  to  whom  they  brought  a  remittance 
from  Lynch  and  Stoughton,  on  account  of  Teas 
furnished  the  Canton ,  at  respondentia,  on  her 
last  voyage,  by  Ly-sing-sang,  commonly  called 
the  Black  Doctor.  Parkin  and  Smith  not 
caring  to  act  ostensibly  as  supercargoes, 
prevailed  on  the  Captain  and  Doctor  to  give 
themselves  out  as  such,  and  promised  to  assist 
them  with  their  advice.  How  far  it  has  been 
salutary  Lynch  and  Stoughton  will  be  the  best 
judges  on  the  Jenny's  return.  They  put  all 
their  ginseng,  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  weight, 
at  $70  a  picul,  into  the  hands  to  Lysingsang, 
together  with  $30,000  in  money.  This  fellow,* 
not  being  a  lioang  merchant,  trades  under 
Equa’s  chop.  Equa,  of  course,  was  security 
to  the  Hoppo  for  the  duties  which  would  be 
due  from  Lysingsang,  who  in  a  short  time  be¬ 
came  embarrassed  in  his  affairs,  kept  himself 
out  of  the  way,  was  taken  into  confinement  in 
the  city ;  and  at  last,  after,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ‘  telling  nine  lies  to  one  truth’  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  transactions,  has  given 
them  merchandise  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
their  demand.” 

Such  are  the  circumstantial  statements  in 
Major  Shaw’s  journal  of  several  cases  wherein 
valuable  aid  was  rendered  directly  by  the  chief 
of  the  English  factory  to  our  inexperienced 
supercargoes ;  and  it  were  our  duty  to  present 
them  as  part  of  the  early  history  of  our  Com¬ 
merce  had  we  not  also  to  perform  an  act  of 
justice  thereby,  in  view  of  certain  allusions  to 
jealousy  of  the  infant  American  trade  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  their  con¬ 
sequent  instructions  to  their  servants  not  to 
lend  it  any  assistance.  We  think  there  was 
some  exaggeration  in  the  reports,  and  deem  it 
not  improbable  that  the  apprehension,  or  the 
fact,  of  similar  transactions  to  that  we  have 
herein  disclosed  between  Messrs.  Parkin  and 
Smith  and  the  supercargo  of  the  Canton  or 
Messrs.  Lynch  and  Stoughton  of  New  York, — 
the  two  first  named  being  servants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany, — was  the  moving  cause  of  the  restrictive 
orders.  We  think  so,  not  only  because  of  Mr. 
Pigou’s  efficient  assistance  in  two  or  more  cases 


*  He  was  emphatically  the  lying  seen  sang  or  doctor. 


of  much  difficulty;  but,  also,  for  the  reason 
that  Major  Shaw  explains  in  April  1787,  that  a 
certain  reserve  and  inattention  during  the  past 
year  on  the  part  of  the  then  chief  Mr.  Browne 
had  proceeded,  he  found,  not  from  design;  but 
altogether  from  absence  of  mind,  for  which  he 
is  remarkable  to  a  proverb.  To  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  adds,  when  about  leaving  Canton  in 
January  1789,  for  America,  as  follows: — “Re¬ 
specting  the  intercourse  between  Europeans  and 
the  Americans  at  Canton,  it  would  be  only  to- 
repeat,  that  nationally  and  personally,  we  have- 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied.  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  to  observe  that  the  etiquette  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  me  has,  at  last,  been 
happily  adjusted;  and  Mr.  Ward  and  I  took 
our  farewell  dinner  at  their  house.” 

There  is  still  the  following  interesting  note 
upon  ginseng,  wherein,  we  are  rather  surprised 
to  find,  there  is  no  notice  of  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  conduct  of  Houqua  and  Ly-sing- 
sang  in  hurriedly  sacrificing  their  purchases  of 
the  imports  per  Asia  and  Jenny  upon  the  market. 

“Estimated  supply  of  ginseng  brought  this 
season : — Per  Asia  400  piculs,  Canton  300  piculs, 
Jenny  450  piculs,  General  Washington  140  piculs, 
English  Company  ship  Talbot  200  piculs— 
1,490  piculs;  and  as  the  Captain  of  the  Talbot 
speculated  for  all  he  could  purchase  in  England, 
it  will  be  a  large  allowance  if,  for  the  remaining 
ships  thence,  and  those  of  other  nations  we  add 
500  piculs,  say  510=2,000;  which  is  only  200 
more  than  the  importation  of  1786. 

“  To  what  the  reduction  in  price  has  been 
owing  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  as  the  con- 
'  tracts  for  the  three  first  named  vessels  wore 
all  concluded  before  I  arrived  from  Calcutta. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  ships  from  our  country 
have  never  brought  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
funds  in  ready  money.” 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  acts  of  Houqua 
:  and  Ly-sing-sang  were  of  a  kind  and  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  amply  to  account  for  the  serious,  reduction 
of  price ;  and  we  can  only  infer  that  this  note 
was  written  in  his  journal  by  Major  Shaw  be¬ 
fore  the  developments  of  Plouqua’s  and  Ly- 
sing-sang’s  misconduct. 

We  are  now  near  the  end  of  Major  Shaw’s 
notes.  On  the  25th  January  1879,  he  left 
Canton  with  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  supercargo  of 
the  General  Washington ,  and  sailed  in  her  for 
home,  passing  Macao  on  the  28th  and  reaching 
the  anchorage  off  North  island  at  the  entrance 
of  Sunda  Streits  on  the  14th  of  February, 
where  they  found  the  J enny ;  and  where  he 
heard  of  their  ship  Jag,  with  his  partner  Ran¬ 
dall  and  his  brother  on  board.  But  a  greater 
pleasure  was  near  at  hand,  for  they  overtook 
the  Jag  on  the  17tli  off  Krokatoa  island,  when 
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lie  took  liis  brother  with  him  and  arranged  with 
Randall  for  the  future  course  of  their  expanding 
trade  with  China.  Thence  proceeding  on  the 
20th  February,  they  arrived  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  14th  of  April,  where  they  spoke  the 
ship  Prudentia  under  Imperial  colours  bound 
from  Calcutta  to  Ostend.  He  notes  that  she  was 
owned  and  navigated  principally  by  English 
subjects,  and  there  are  other  similar  instances.” 
On  the  26th  they  spoke  the  Jenny,  and  on  the 
80tli  anchored  at  St.  Helena ;  where  they  heard 
of  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
of  the  mental  malady  of  King  George  the  III 
of  England  that  proved  to  be  incurable.  They 
stopped  also  at  Ascension,  on  the  8th  of  May; 
and  anchored  at  St.  Eustatius  on  the  7tli  of 
June,  where  they  remained  until  the  16th;  and 
thence  proceeding,  passed  Newport  on  the  5tli 
of  July  and  anchored  five  miles  below  Provi¬ 
dence  at  six  o’clock  the  same  evening.  In  Sep- 
tember  his  ship  before  alluded  to  was  launched, 
she  being  the  largest  yet  built  for  the  trade  and 
called  the  Massachusetts.  President  W ashington 
renewed  Major  Shaw’s  appointment  as  Consul, 
and  he  sailed  in  March  1790  for  the  third  time 
for  Canton,  the  ship  being  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Job  Prince.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
China  he  sold  the  Massachusetts  to  agents  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  and  proceeded  to  Bom¬ 
bay  with  the  proceeds  of  his  ship  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  whence  he  shipped  a  portion  to  the  United 
States,  and  chartering  a  Danish  vessel  went  in 
her  to  Ostend  with  the  remainder;  whence  he 
returned  home  in  1792,  and  effecting  fresh  en¬ 
gagements  for  a  new  expedition,  sailed  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1793  on  his  fourth  voyage  to  China  via 
Bombay,  in  a  ship  of  his  own.  The  voyage  to 
which  port  was  prosperous,  but  that  thence 
to  China  was  beset  by  typhoons.  “  Of  this 
and  the  third  voyage,”  his  biographer  states, 
“no  special  record  remains;”  but  adds  a  letter 
of  Captain  Randall,  of  August  1794,  addressed  to 
Major  Shaw’s  widow,  announcing  her  husband’s 
death  on  board  the  ship  Washington  on  the  30tli 
of  May,  proceding  on  his  way  home  again. 

We  have  availed  of  these  authentic  records 
of  the  first  decade  of  our  commerce  with  China 
with  the  greater  freedom,  because  we  are  well 
aware  that  among  those  of  the  intervening 
period,  down,  at  least,  to  the  beginning  of  our 
own  practical  experience  at  Canton,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  any  approach  to  the  particu¬ 
larity  of  method  and  precision  of  statement 
observed  by  Major  Shaw.  We  have  thus 
shewn  the  actual  working  of  the  trade  from  the 
sailing  of  the  vessels  from  America  to  their 
again  reaching  its  ports.  Thenceforward,  un¬ 
til  steamers  began  to  supersede  sailing  vessels, 
the  most  marked  change  consisted  in  the  greater 


speed  of  the  ships  and  the  economy  of  time  by 
increased  diligence;  the  monsoons  being  no 
longer  regarded  as  insuperable  barriers  to  the 
passage  outward  or  homeward,  and  the  Canton 
authorities  having  gradually  yielded  the  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  residence  there  during  the  interval. 

From  1794  to  1816  the  trade  was  precarious 
by  reason  of  political  difficulties  with  France 
first,  and  subsequently  with  England;  but  it 
was  pursued  amidst  every  vicissitude.  And 
whilst  Truxton  and  Barry,  if  not  other  of  its 
former  commanders,  were  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Naval  service,  other  brave  men 
were  illustrating  the  valour  of  the  race  by  run¬ 
ning  the  gauntlet  of  the  blockade  of  the  Canton 
river  by  British  frigates,  and  by  seizing  India- 
men  in  despite  of  their  convoy. 

We  observe  that  an  English  author  alludes 
to  the  capture  of  the  American  ship  Ranter  in 
1814,  near  Macao,  by  the  English  frigate  Doris, 
and  that  the  boats  of  the  latter  also  pursued  an 
American  schooner  to  within  ten  miles  of  Can¬ 
ton,  where  they  captured  her ;  but  that  before 
they  could  take  her  out  of  the  river,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  at  Whampoa  armed  their  boats  and  re¬ 
took  their  schooner ;  and  the  same  author  states 
that  the  American  flag  was  first  hoisted  in  1802 
and  so  continued  until  about  1832,  when  the 
Acting  Consul,  who  was  as  then  was  the  custom, 
appointed  from  among  the  resident  merchants, 
struck  the  flag  because  of  discourtesy  on  the 
part  of  a  Captain  of  the  American  Navy. 

We  infer  from  this  and  the  omission  of  any 
mention  of  the  flag  in  Major  Shaw’s  notes,  that 
the  custom  of  hoisting  flags  had  not  then  been 
introduced  at  Canton. 

♦  (  To  he  continued. ) 
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Cjxe  Conquest  of  Jformosu. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Ross. 


( Concluded  from  page  10.) 

t^ffHE  Yuen  dynasty  was  the  first  to  establish 
<JL  an  officer  on  Punghoo  (The  Pescadores) 
off  the  mainland.  This  official  was  removed 
by  the  Ming.  In  Chiaching’s  reign  (1522-67) 
a  Chinaman,  the  pirate  Lin  Daochien,  made 
Formosa  his  headquarters,  till  he  was  driven 
out  by  the  Loochooans.  The  latter  were  in 
their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Japanese,  who 
during  a  great  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty  con¬ 
stantly  ravaged  the  coast  of  China.  It  was 
with  them  Jung  Juloong  passed  his  piratical 
apprenticeship,  and  it  was  while  with  them  he 
saw  the  vast  fertility  of  the  land,  at  present 
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unavailed  of,  but  which  was  so  beneficially 
utilized  by  him  afterwards. 

The  “  Eed-haired  Western  Barbarians,” — 
the  Butch — were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
trading  prosperity  in  the  East.  They  petition¬ 
ed  the  Chinese  Emperor,  first  for  Hiang-shan 
(“  mountain  of  incense  ”) ;  failing  which  they 
sought  Punghoo :  but  in  vain.  They  therefore 
made  large  presents  to  the  Japanese  to  get 
Formosa.  They  opened  a  barter-market,  and 
to  beguile  the  people  into  submission  they  em¬ 
ployed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion*  (Tieu-joo). 
They  then  drove  out  the  Japanese  and  took 
possession.  When  Jung  Juloong  left  the  island 
after  establishing  the  colony  and  building  a 
city,  2,000  Dutch  occupied  the  city, — all  the 
Chinese  living  in  the  surrounding  districts  in 
hamlets  and  farm-houses.  The  Dutch  did  not 
seek  possession  of  the  land  ;  they  desired  only 
to  make  the  city  their  trading  headquarters. 
They  lived  on  the  very  best  terms  '{lit.  “were 
coupled  together  with  ”)  the  agriculturists,  and 
without  the  least  distrust. 

Therefore  when  Clmng-goong  discovered  that 
the  days  of  his  greatness  on  the  mainland  were 
numbered,  and  set  sail  for  Formosa,  he  found 
two  cities  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  These 
two  cities  were  under  the  command  of  Kwei-yi- 
wang.  They  had  a  barter-trade  with  Lii-soong 
(Spain)  and  Jan-chiing  jjfc  in  the  South  seas. 

Sliu-cliijoo  the  Doohwi  of  the  city  Jien- 
chung,  the  minister  (President  ?)  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  deficient  to  the  amount  of  200,000 
pieces  of  silk,  and  was  afraid  the  deficiency 
might  be  discovered,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
making  it  good.  He  therefore  fled  to  Clmng- 
goong  and  offered  to  act  as  guide.  When 
Cliung-goong  examined  the  map  which  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh : 
“  This  is  surely  the  surplus  of  the  Outer  Seas.” 

In  1GG1  therefore  Chung-goong  sailed  to 
Punghoo  with  100  ships,  and  then  got  in  to 
Loor-mun.  But  as  the  shore  for  several  score 
of  li  is  nearly  level  and  the  water  very  shallow, 
he  could  not  push  in  with  his  deep  sea  ships. 
The  Dutch  had  besides  sunk  large  vessels  in  the 


*  I  simply  translate  the  Chinese.  It  is  the  universal 
belief  of  Chinese  that  propagandism  has  been  initiated 
by  the  westerns,  in  order  to  gain  a  footing  among  the 
natives  by  means  of  which  they  can  ultimately  seize  the 
empire.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the  magisterial  status 
assumed  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  each  one  of 
whom  styles  himself  an  official  magistrate  of  France. 
In  another  portion  of  his  book  my  author  says  that  but 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the  Dutch  would  never 
have  entered  Formosa.  Yet  the  name  given  to  the  Pro¬ 
pagandists  is  certainly  incorrect,  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  Dutch  would  permit  Jesuits  there  at  a  time 
when  Jesuits  were  using  every  means,  foul  and  fair, — 
chiefly  the  former, — to  keep  the  Dutch  out  of  China. 


channel.  But  an  unusually  high  tide  raised 
the  depth  to  over  ten  feet,  and  several  hundred 
vessels  got  to  the  shore.  The  Dutch  soldiers 
did  not  stand  fire,  therefore  Chukan-clmng  city 
was  at  once  taken  and  Wang-chung  attacked. 
The  walls  of  this  city  were  made  of  pieces  of 
stone  piled  up  in  layers  and  cemented  with 
stone-burnt  line.*  It  was  therefore  a  “stone” 
city,  and  cannon  balls  fired  at  it  for  a  whole 
half  year  made  no  impression.  It  had  1,000 
Dutch  inside.  The  natives  then  informed 
Chung-goong,  that  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  came  from  a  high  mountain  outside  the 
city,  by  a  stream  which  ran  round  and  into  tlio- 
city.  If  this  supply  be  stopped  short  the  be¬ 
sieged  must  come  to  terms  in  three  days,  for 
there  is  no  well  inside  it.”  Chung-goong  at 
once  acted  on  this  knowledge,  and  the  garrison 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  on  terms  which 
after  a  half  year’s  siege  were  certainly  not  un¬ 
generous,  for  the  Dutch  were  permitted  to  take 
with  them  all  their  property  and  valuables  of 
every  description.  !  lie  wanted  only  the  land 
which  by  right  belonged  to  him.  After  the  treaty 
was  signed  Chung-goong!  went  away  three 
days  journey,  and  the  Dutch  left  in  their  large 
vessels.  Foreigndom  was  then,  more  than  even 
now,  an  unknown  quantity,  but  Chung-goong 
doubtless  thought  it  wisest  not  to  incur  any 
revenge  by  cruel  or  even  ungenerous  treat¬ 
ment.  If  he  hoped  to  make  the  Dutch  his 
friends  in  this  way  he  was  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment. 

Chung-goong  took  immediate  possession  of 
his  “kingdom,”  which  was  the  best  guard  of 
Amoy  and  Gold  Gate.  He  nominated  Chun 
Yooghwa  his  Master  of  Plans,  made  villages 
and  stations,  prepared  weapons  of  war,  estab¬ 
lished  laws,  appointed  magistrates,  provided 
for  universal  education,  all  according  to  the 
Ming  custom,  for  he  still  adhered  to  Gwei-wangy 
who  was  then  a  wretched  prisoner  in  Burma. 


*  The  text  would  be  better  translated  by  stating  that 
the  “piled  up  stones  were  converted  by  fire  into  lime!” 
Another  authority  says  :  The  Dutch  built  cities  Taiwan, 
Keloong,  Tamsui,  besides  “eastern  cities  some  score. 
Taiwan  was  the  best,  a  stone  wall  several  tens  of  feet 
high  and  ten  feet  thick.  They  used  fire  to  convert  the- 
stone  into  lime  for  cement.”  This  is  of  course  Wang- 
chung  or  “capital.” 

f  Ogilby  gives  a  different  version:  “Very  cruelly 
were  several  of  the  Netherlanders  dealt  withall,  especi¬ 
ally  the  ministers  A.  Hantbroel,  A.  Vincenius,  L.  Cam- 
pen,  P.  Muts  and  others,  and  at  last  put  to  death.”. . . . 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the  proper  Dutch  name  of  the 
Governor  of  Taiwan,  nor  trace  any  foundation  for  the 
story  of  the  traitor  Shuckijoo. 

+  The  name  Coxinga  or  Koxinga  is  given  by  Ogilby 
to  Chung-goong,  to  his  father  and  to  his  son. 
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He  erected  Cliukan  city  into  Clnuig-tien-foo, 
created  two  Mens  Tien-hing  and  Wan-nien, 
and  gave  a  cordial  invitation  to  tlie  people  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  Fukien  to  settle  under 
liis  rule. 

The  fighting  of  the  Manchus  was  now  all  hut 
at  an  end,  and  with  it  passed  away  the.  youth 
who  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  Empire :  for 
the  first  Mancliu  Emperor  died  in  February 
1661,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor  known 
as  Kanghi,  whose  reign  is  one  of  the  longest 
and  host  in  the  annals  of  China.  He  is  called 
the  son  of  Shun-cliili,  the  first  Emperor,  hut  I 
am  much  inclined  for  strong  reasons  to  doubt 
the  statement,  and  to  believe  that  the  curious 
unwritten  stories  among  the  Chinese  may  have 
some  foundation,  though  we  cannot  now  discuss 
them. 

In  June  of  16G2  Jung-chung-tsu  a  younger 
cousin  of  Cliung-goong  was  seized  in  Amoy. 

AVhen  Chung-goong  entered  Formosa  he 
made  his  eldest  son  Grin  (Gold),  also  known  as 
Ching,  his  representative  or  regent  in  Amoy. 
Boon  after  a  son  was  born  to  Gin  by  the  wet 
nurse  (who  had  fed  himself  at  her  breasts),  a 
slave  of  the  family.  So  enraged  was  his  father 
at  this  disgrace  to  the  family  that  he  sent  his 
Minister  of  Punishment  Iloong  Liu  and  his 
Minister  of  Rites  Hwang  Foo  to  put  Gin  and 
his  mother*  to  death.  General  Jow  Chiien- 
bin  was  also  to  accompany  them,  to  arrest  and 
execute  all  the  chief  officers  in  Amoy  ;  for  the 
shame  reflected  on  them  as  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  the  deeds  of  such  a  youth  as 
Gin  then  was.  The  order  was  too  general  how¬ 
ever,-  and  affected  too  many  influential  men, 
wdio  were  not  to  die  like  sheep.  Their  errand 
was  known  long  before  those  messengers  ar¬ 
rived.  The  Amoy  officers  compelled  Gin  to 
assume  the  independent  rank  of  Ping-gwo, 
Duke,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  ministers  of 
justice,  there  was  a  brief  struggle  and  the 
executioners  were  slain,  Chuen-bin  being 
seized  and  hound  as  a  prisoner.  On  hearing  of 
this  unexpected  issue  Chung-goong  was  so  wild 
in  his  rage  that  he  became  mad ;  he  gnashed 
his  teeth,  hit  his  own  finger,  and,  as  his  power¬ 
ful  constitution  was  probably  ruined  by  his 
indulgences  with  wine  and  women,  he  died, 
aged  38. 

On  the  death  of  their  chief  the  F ormosan  of¬ 
ficers  elected  his  brother  Shusi  his  successor, 
hut  Gin  proved  his  right  to  reign  by  attacking 
and  defeating  his  uncle,  who  fled  to  Chiien- 


*  Wet  nurse  is  also  called  mother,  hut  I  infer  it  must 
have  been  his  proper  mother,  as  she  is  called  Mrs. 
Doong,  and  a  slave  servant  would  scarcely  have  that 
title  given  her. 


chow,  submitted  to  the  Manchus  and  was  made 
Dswo  Doodoo,*  (major-general).  The  AYang 
Gung  Gimao  with  commander  Bliwaitai  urged 
Gin  to  submit,  now  that  his  father’s  death 
made  submission  so  easy.  Gin  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  Emperor  as  his  superior  and 
pay  tribute,  if  he  were  permitted  to  do  so  on 
the  same  terms  as  Corea  and  Looclioo,  viz  :  to 
retain  the  old  fashion  in  doing  the  hair  and  in 
dress,  he  on  his  part  promising  never  to  molest 
the  Chinese  shore.  To  this  reply  there  was  no 
response. 

Loo  AVang,  the  eastern  pretender  to  the 
Ming  throne  died  in  Formosa,  and  Gin  put 
Jung  Tai,  a  cousin  of  his  father’s,  to  death  in 
Gold  gate.  Tai’s  younger  brother  Ming  fled 
to  Chuen-cliow  accompanied  by  Tai’s  son,  who 
was  made  Dswo  Doodoo,  and  Ming  was  created 
(Dswunyi  How)  Marquis. 

In  July  1663,  Dutch  ships  (no  barbarians 
this  time  !)  were  ordered  (sic)  to  second  the 
Chinese  armies  against  the  pirates.  Gimao, 
Scliwaitai,  Shu  Liang  and  Duke  Whang  AVoo 
marched  out  by  Toongan  and  Cliang-chow,  the 
Dutch  ships  sailing  from  Chuen-chow.  Amoy 
fell  before  the  allies  in  November.  The  pirates 
fled,  pursued  by  the  Dutch  ships  under  Liang, 
who  had  a  native  fleet  besides.  In  the  pursuit 
Gold  Gate  fell  to  the  Manchus,  with  18,000  of 
Gin’s  men.  Chung-goong’s  former  colleague 
AVliang-yen  was  taken  prisoner  at  Huen-slian 
(ngao)  of  Nantien.f  The  pirate  major  Doo- 
kwun  surrendered  in  the  south  of  Kwang- 
tung,  and  was  made  Dswo  Doodoo.  Jow 
Chuen-bin,  who  had  retreated  with  Gin, 
forsook  the  sinking  ship,  deserted  and  was 
created  Count  Chung-ngum}  Gin  fell  back 
on  Toong-shan  with  Hwang  Ting  the  Marquis 
of  Yoong-ngan.  But  in  the  April  following, 
Gimao,  Bliwaitai,  and  others,  with  a  huge 
host  attacked  Toong-shan,  and  the  worthy 
Marquis  with  Commander  Giang  (Seek-mucli 
an  appropriate  name  for  a  pirate  or  conqueror), 
surrendered  with  30,000  men.  Toong-shan 
was  therefore  taken  without  a  blow  and  was 
burnt  down.  Numerous  ships  and  enormous 


*  Another  authority,  not  so  reliable,  states  that  Gin 
put  his  uncle  to  death. 

f  Some  officers  were  aware  that  he  was  posted  there. 
Rounding  the  hill  at  a  rush,  they  entered  his  tent, 
seized  himself  and  some  confederates.  A  silver  seal  for¬ 
ged  as  from  the  Board  of  War,  and  nine  seals  of  various 
customs’  barriers,  for  smuggling,  were  found  in  his  tent. 

I  Ogilby,  to  all  appearance  correctly,  states  that  the 
Dutch  alone  defeated  the  pirates, — the  local  Chinese 
mandarins  acknowledging  as  much  to  them,  while, 
doubtless,  claiming  all  the  glory  for  themselves  in  their 
despatches  to  Peking. 
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stores  fell  to  the  conquerors.  Gin  accompanied 
by  liis  wife,  crossed  the  sea  to  Formosa,  hav¬ 
ing-  lost  the  great  game  of  independent  mo¬ 
narchy  for  which  he  was  virtually  struggling, 
though  nominally  adhering  to  Gwei-wang,  and 
still  using  his  name  though  the  pretender  was 
now  sometime  dead.  All  the  coast  islands 
were  thus  completely  cleared  of  pirates. 

In  August  of  this  year  (1661)  Shu  Liang 
received  an  imperial  commission  to  sail  against 
Formosa,  with  the  title  of  Commander  “Clearer  - 
of-the-sea.”  And  again  the  efficiency  of  the 
Dutch  ships  was  proved  by  their  engagement 
to  aid  in  the  attack.  A  contrary  wind  pre¬ 
vented  their  crossing,  and  Liang  had  to  return. 
As  the  easiest  plan,  an  attempt  was  made  next 
year  to  induce  Gin  to  throw  himself  into  Man- 
chu  arms, — this  time,  the  proposal  came  directly 
from  the  Court,  and  Gin  again  declared  his 
extreme  willingness  to  be  considered  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  his  Majesty  if  he  could  do  so  on  the 
same  terms  as  Corea.  But  the  Court  could 
not  listen  to  such  conditions.  And  as  Gin  be¬ 
lieved  the  Manchus  incapable  of  ever  attacking 
him  in  Formosa,  he  was  in  no  great  haste  to 
submit.  He,  however,  determined  to  use  his 
position  and  scourge  the  Chinese  coast  indirect¬ 
ly  if  not  directly.  He  therefore  levied  black-mail 
on  all  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  sea-bordering 
people.  Liang,  who  soon  discovered,  but  was 
unable  to  check,  the  evil,  privately  memorialized 
the  throne  stating  that  if  Gin  were  thus  permitted 
to  prepare  for  the  future,  it  was  only  to  make 
great  trouble.  It  was  necessary  to  take  strong 
measures  to  root  him  out.  But  though  he 
(Liang)  was  summoned  to  Peking  two  years 
after,  to  consult  with  the  Boards  as  to  a  prac¬ 
ticable  mode  of  seizing  Formosa,  their  plans 
ended  on  paper,  for  it  was  finally  decided  by 
the  Court  that  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  wind,  an  attack  on  Formosa 
would  be  a  task,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
would  not  repay  the  trouble.  And  as  long  as 
no  cities  were  sacked  nor  villages  burnt,  impe¬ 
rial  dignity  could  wink  at  burdens  on  coast 
trade  and  ships  fired  far  off  at  sea.  For  ten 
years  Gin  remained  satisfied  with  his  ocean- 
dominion,  and  the  government  was  well  satis¬ 
fied  he  should  amuse  himself  by  imitating  the 
old  Ming  ways,  as  long  as  he  confined  him¬ 
self  to  the  sea  and  did  not  ask  them  to  recognize 
such  fashions. 

But  in  1674  broke  out  the  greatest  storm 
which  ever  tested  the  strength  of  the  Mancliu 
government,  and  blew  down  in  a  few  days  the 
house  of  cards  which  occupied  so  many  years 
in  building.  For  Sangwei,  the  author  of  the 
Mancliu  rule  in  China,  and  who  had  for  years 
absolutely  independent  authority  over  three 


provinces,  now  made  a  bold  push  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  Southern  Empire.  And  in  a  few 
months  the  Manchus  may  be  said  to  have  lost 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Yangtsu.  Gung 
Jing-joong,  the  son  of  Gimao,  recently  deceased, 
rebelied  with  Fukien  and  to  strengthen  his 
position  he  proposed  an  alliance  with  Gin, 
paying  him  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  the 
two  prefectures  of  Chang  and  Cliiien.  The 
Formosans  were  almost  beside  themselves  with 
joy  at  this  unlooked-for  restoration  to  their  old 
homes,  and  especially  delighted  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  it.  They  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
taking  ship  and  crossing  to  Fukien.  But  they 
were  no  sooner  at  his  side  than  Jing-joong  re¬ 
pented  him  of  the  price  he  had  to  pay.  He 
refused  to  implement  his  engagement  and  bad 
blood  sjirang  up  between  the  two.  But  the 
Wang  had  the  worst  of  it  in  the  long  run,  for 
former  adherents  of  the  Jing  family  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  east  Fukien  in  places  of  trust ;  and 
as  all  anticipated  the  complete  downfall  of 
Mancliu  rule  in  the  south,  now  that  the  greatest 
of  the  generals  of  China  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rebellion,  those  adherents  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  giving  secret  or  avowed  assistance  to  their  old 
companion  in  arms,  the  son  of  their  former 
chief.  Among  these  was  major  Sliao  Dnacliung 
then  holding  Haichung  with  Liu  Gwohan  under 
him,  major  Liu  Jing-joong  in  Cliao-cliow  N.  E. 
of  Kwang-tung,  all  of  whom,  while  revolting 
with  Jing-joong,  declared  for  Gin,  who  there¬ 
fore  at  once  took  the  cities  of  Chiien-chong  and 
Chao.  Jing-joong  and  Bhang  Jusin,  (who  had 
revolted  in  Kwang-tung  after  first  of  all 
marching  against  Jing-joong),  regarded  Sang¬ 
wei  as  the  leader  of  the  southern  movement, 
and  highly  respected  his  word.  Sangwei  was 
extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  Gin 
to  the  cause,  and  therefore  urged  Jusin  to  offer 
the  district,  with  the  city  of  Hwicliow  to  Gin 
to  guarantee  his  adherence.  The  breach  of 
faith  on  one  side,  the  forcible  possession  on 
the  other,  caused  a  complete  rupture  of  the 
friendly  relations  of  Jing-joong  and  Gin.  While 
therefore  the  former  was  occupied  with  the 
Mancliu  troops  in  the  west  and  northwest  of 
Fukien,  the  latter  instead  of  fighting  the  Man¬ 
chus  occupied  his  time  in  attacking  Jing-joong’s 
rear,  and  in  reality  was  fighting  the  battles  of 
his  chief  enemies,  in  his  foolishly  short-sighted 
policy ;  though  several  cities,  among  them  Ting- 
chow-foo  in  the  S.W.  of  Fukien,  fell  into  his 
hands.  Had  Jing-joong  been  a  man  of  more 
solid  character,  and  anything  like  worthy  of 
the  position  he  aspired  to  retain  or  attain,  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  have  turned  out  otherwise. 
Apparently  as  weak  as  he  was  wicked,  Jing- 
joong  acted  the  horse  who  asked  the  man  to 
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ride  him  to  be  avenged  on  his  enemy !  for,  un¬ 
able  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  Manclms  before, 
and  of  Gin  behind,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Manclms,  by  whom  he  was  gladly 
received,  re-instated  in  his  old  title  and 
power,  and  combined  with  Kang-chin  Wang  to 
attack  Gin.  He  was  all  the  more  readily 
welcomed  that  Sang-wei  was  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  making  Peking  tremble. 

The  united  army  was  too  much  for  Gin,  and 
recovered  in  1G77  the  cities  of  Chang,  Chuen, 
Shaowoo  and  Hinghwa.  Jing-joong,  seeing 
his  second  in  command  faring  so  badly  and 
his  chief  still  living  after  rejoining  the  Man- 
chus,  believed  it  better  to  open  the  gates  of 
Chao  city  and  retain  his  head,  than  have 
the  walls  battered  down  and  lose  it.  He 
submitted  while  the  Manchus  were  yet  at  a 
distance,  and  Hwi  city  followed  his  example. 
Gin,  finding  his  foothold  on  the  mainland 
trembling,  retired  to  Formosa. 

The  excitement  of  war  and  the  pleasure  of 
plunder  gathered  a  host  again,  as  of  old,  round 
Gin,  with  which  he  sailed  hack  next  year 
ravaging  the  whole  coast,  taking  over  a  dozen 
cities  and  fortified  towns.  And  again  as  the 
pirates  gained  so  much  strength  from  the  coast 
people,  the  old  order  was  re-issued  to  have  all 
the  people  within  30  li  of  the  sea  removed 
inland.  For,  four  years  after  they  were  driven 
in,  they  had  been  permitted  to  re-occupy  their 
houses  and  lands,  at  the  time  when  Chung- 
goong  took  his  final  departure  for  Formosa. 
The  success  of  the  plan  on  the  former  occasion 
counterbalanced  the  thought  of  the  misery  sure 
to  ensue  from  this  wholesale  transportation. 

In  1G79  Gin’s  general,  Liu  Gwohan,  who 
remained  true,  with  other  generals,  penetrated 
inland  by  various  routes.  The  Viceroy  Lang 
Ting-hiang  divided  the  imperial  army  into  four 
companies  to  oppose  them.  A  terrible  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  Fangshu,  the  Duke  of 
Haichung,*  the  Dootung  Moo  Hualin,  the 
Tidoo  Dwan  Yingyii  were  all  defeated  and  be¬ 
sieged  in  Haichung  by  Gwohan.  When  the 
Manchu  army  arrived  to  raise  the  siege,  Gwo¬ 
han  drew  off  his  men  from  one  side  of  the  city 
lest  he  should  have  to  fight  one  army  from  the 
city  and  another  in  his  rear,  and  permitted  the 
new  arrivals  to  enter.  He  then  reclosed  his 
lines.  The  armies  which  entered  Haichung 
served  only  to  accelerate  the  disappearance  of 
all  victuals,  and  the  city  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  open  it’s  gates.  With  the  city  30,000 
men  and  10,000  horses  fell  into  Gwolian’s 


*  Fang-doo,  son  of  Whang-woo,  the  first  Duke  was 
almost  the  only  man  who  fought  in  Chang-chow  when  j 
taken  by  Gin.  He  and  all  about  him  died  fighting.  i 


hands.  He  put  to  death  all  under  the  rank  of 
Tidoo  (Marshal)  and  Dootoong  (Major-general). 
At  least  so  it  is  written,  though  it  looks  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable.  On  account  of  this  terrible 
disaster,  whether  it  was  his  fault  or  only  his 
misfortune,  Lang  Ting-hiang  was  recalled,  Yao 
Chishung  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  Woo 
Hing-dswo  was  made  Governor. 

Following  up  his  victory  at  Haichung  Gwo¬ 
han  attacked  and  took  Chang-ping,  Chang-tai, 
Joongan.  He  besieged  Chang-chow  in  person 
and  detached  a  portion  of  his  army  against 
Chuen-cliow.  To  prepare  for  the  possible  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  imperialists  he  cut  off  Iviang-doong- 
cliiao  bridge  from  Chang,  and  Wan-ngan  bridge 
from  Cliuen.  But  Kang- chin- wang  dared  not 
move  out  of  Foochow.  Yang  Jie  the  new  Ti¬ 
doo  took  Hwingan,  and  Laita  with  Hingdswo 
retook  Chang-ping.  The  new  Viceroy  marched 
from  Ngansi  by  Toongan,  the  Governor  by 
Yoong-chwun,  the  Tidoo  by  Huingan  from 
Hinghwa,  LinFIien,  &c.,  Dsoong-liings  (major) 
frum  Tinghai,  to  converge  on  Gwohan. 

Jie  sent  a  body  of  troops  which  broke  up 
Chun-shanba  in  order  to  march  behind  AVan- 
ngan-chiao  and  attack  in  the  rear  while  the 
main  army  marched  against  the  front.  The 
bridge  wras  taken  and  the  rebel  vessels  sunk  by 
shot.  Chuen-cliow  siege  was  immediately 
raised. 

Gwohan  led  50,000  of  his  troops  by  various 
routes  to  re-unite  between  the  hills  AVoogoong 
and  Loonglioo.  Chang-chow,  whose  garrison 
was  not  strong  was  filled  with  terror,  and  11a- 
lada  and  Jing-joong  eagerly  advocated  the 
evacuation  of  the  city.  The  Viceroy,  however, 
closed  the  gates,  permitting  no  ingress  or 
egress.  In  a  great  mist  he  sallied  out  against 
the  rebels  with  5,000  men,  and  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  broke  up  sixteen  detached  camps,  slay¬ 
ing  4,000  men.  The  Kiang-doong-cliiao  army 
was  more  obstinate  and  retreated  only  when 
Jie  was  approaching  on  the  other  side.  In  a 
short  time  all  important  posts  in  the  Chang 
and  Cliuen  districts  were  recovered. 

Gwohan  retreated  upon  Haichung,  three 
sides  of  which  is  defended  by  the  sea,  on  the 
remaining  side  he  dug  an  additional  moat. 
And  was  soon  out  again  ravaging  the  country 
on  the  way  to  Chang-chow  and  plundering  the 
various  camps  at  Kiang-doong-chiao. 

Great  efforts  were  now  made  to  collect  a  large 
fleet,  and  once  for  all  crush  this  pirate  pest. 
Sangwei  had  already  died  in  Honan,  and  with 
his  death  the  rebellion  lost  all  its  terror  to  the 
Manchus.  Yscliow  was  taken  soon  after,  and 
the  land  and  lake  armies,  so  long  engaged  in 
attacking  it,  were  freed.  AVang  Jiuig-sai,  Ti- 
J  doo  of  the  fleet  there,  wTas  ordered  to  sail  with 
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100  sail  for  Amoy.  The  Dutch  ships  were 
again  engaged.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor 
had  provided  300  sail  to  transport  30,000  men. 
The  Viceroy  also  regarded  that  money  as  well 
spent  which  bought  off  the  men  of  Grin,  and 
he  got  over  400  officers  and  14,000  men  from 
Gwolian’s  army,  whom  he  placed  on  his  own 
vessels.  He  promised  Gwolian  to  he  made  a 
Duke  if  he  submited.  Without  waiting  for  the 
Dutch  ships,  Chishung  and  Jie  retook  Haichung, 
while  Chundsai  in  February  1G80  retook  Hai- 
tan,  some  of  whose  men  had  already  received 
the  Viceroy’s  money.  Sixteen  large  pirate 
ships  were  sunk,  over  3,000  men  killed  and 
drowned.  The  survivors  fled  to  Namo,  Yiao, 
Meiao,  Chowao  and  were  pursued  by  Chungsai 
to  Pinghai.  Thence  they  sailed  to  Choong- 
woo,  whither  Chungsai  bore  down  upon  them 
with  a  favourable  wind  completely  defeating 
them,  and  clearing  the  islands  of  Meichow, 
Nanyi,  Pinghai,  Choongwoo.  Joo  Tien-gwei  a 
commander  (admiral),  deserted  a  second  time 
to  the  imperialists  with  all  his  portion  of  the 
fleet. 

The  rebels  were  again  defeated  at  Tating 
and  Siaoting.  The  army  crossed  by  sea  to 
Yiichow  and  Gwolian  retired  on  Amoy,  whither 
the  greater  portion  of  Gin’s  army  had  already 
withdrawn.  But  they  were  being  so  closely 
and  hotly  pressed  that  they  abandoned  Amoy 
and  Gold  Gate,  again  making  for  Formosa. 
Laita  and  the  other  commanders  occupied 
Amoy,  left  garrisons  there  and  in  Gold  Gate, 
and  Kang-chin-wang  with  his  army  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Peking  in  September. 

So  difficult  was  the  capture  of  Formosa  re¬ 
garded  that  Laita  memorialized  the  throne, 
urging  peace  on  the  conditions  asked  by  Gin, 
viz  :  no  change  in  fashions  of  dress,  the  laws 
on  hair-cutting  to  remain  in  abeyance,  and 
Formosa  to  be  in  all  respects  like  Corea  or 
J apan.  If  Gin  brought  in  tribute,  well :  if  not  it 
was  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  but  he  wrould 
style  himself  the  minister  of  his  Majesty  and 
cease  hostile  raids  upon  the  mainland.  The 
interminable  strife  would  be  then  ended, — Gin 
only  adding  another  proviso,  which  was  reason¬ 
able  enough : — that  Haichung  be  a  place  where 
the  Formosans  and  the  Chinese  could  exchange 
their  products.  This  plan  wTould  doubtless 
have  been  adopted,  but  for  the  stern  opposition 
of  Chishung  the  Viceroy,  who  said  it  was  not 
to  be  for  a  moment,  and  it  fell  through. 

Next  year  when  the  coast  was  at  peace  for 
some  time,  Chishung  and  the  Governor  peti¬ 
tioned  to  have  the  coast  people  return  to  their 
homes,  and  it  was  granted.  But  Fukien  was 
still  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anarchy.  Many 
officials  were  secretly  in  the  pay  of  the  Jung 


family,  and  when  war  broke  out  between  Gung 
i  and  Gin,  they  assumed  the  character  of  Gang's 
men  when  it  suited,  and  of  Gin’s  when  they 
could  plunder  Gung’s  lands;  but  robbing  from 
any  side  impartially  when  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  classify 
them  as  belonging  to  any  man  or  any  side. 
To  disband  them  was  an  easy  matter  on  paper, 
but  it  would  be  only  to  convert  robbers  in  fact 
into  robbers  in  name  as  well.  Therefore  they 
i  wTere  retained  in  the  service  of  the  government.. 
But  stern  orders  were  issued,  that  every  officer 
under  the  rank  of  Commander  and  Dootoong 
should  have  barracks  for  his  men,  who  were 
■  forbidden  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  to 
dwell  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  to  eat  the 
people’s  food,  or  forcibly  take  possession  of 
I  their  wives  and  daughters  ;  they  were  forbid¬ 
den  also  to  compel  the  people  to  work  for  the 
army.  To  keep  order,  one  Wang,  oneBeidsu, 
one  Goong  and  one  Bai  were  left  in  Fukien, 
i  And  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  coast 
people  were  again  removed  inland,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  they  took  a  new  direction  for  them¬ 
selves,  marching  northwards,  plundering  as 
they  went.  Chishung  prayed  Kang-chin  Wang 
to  sternly  forbid  their  departure  out  of  the 
province,  and  collected  Tls.  20,000  to  pay  their 
way  back.  Indeed  Chishung  was  so  liberal  in 
his  expenditure  that  the  province  was  unable 
to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  He  had  spies 
in  all  the  islands,  his  “  eyes  and  ears.”  Like 
his  contemporary  ministers  in  Europe,  he  was 
not  very  particular  as  to  the  means  taken  to 
i  carry  out  his  ends.  When  Gin  was  in  Amoy, 
Chishung  got  a  spy  to  inveigle  him  into  walkin 
to  the  coast.  By  the  way  he  had  already  set  an 
ambush  who  rushed  out  upon  and  seized  Gin. 
They  were  hastening  off  with  their  prisoner, 

!  but  were  overtaken  by  some  of  Gin’s  men  who 
!  got  to  know  of  the  plot,  were  defeated  and  Gin 
recovered  out  of  their  hands. 

Kuatsang  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gin, — the 
son  of  Gin’s  foster-mother.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  remarkable  ability,  but  none  the  less 
hated  on  that  account  by  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
disgrace,  not  from  his  character,  but  because 
of  liis  origin.  When  Gin  went  out  to  fight  he 
left  Kuatsang,  by  the  advice  of  Chung  Joong- 
hwa,  to  act  in  his  stead  as  Kegent.  When  his 
father  Gin  returned  to  Formosa  after  his  defeat, 
Kuatsang  still  held  the  post  which  he  had  very 
successfully  filled.  But  Gin,  probably  disgust¬ 
ed  with  the  position  of  affairs  occupied,  himself 
exclusively  with  wine  and  women  for  two  years, 
which  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

When  Gin  died  his  younger  brothers  were 
all  opposed  to  the  accession  of  their  bastard 
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nepliew  Ivuatsang ;  and  to  carry  out  their  plans 
they  first  got  Yoongliwa  removed  from  his 
high  office.  Knowing  their  plans  he  died  im¬ 
mediately  after  of  extreme  grief,  whether  by 
suicide  or  not  is  left  to  conjecture.  Ivuatsang 
in  him  lost  his  chief  and  ablest  support.  And 
the  remainder  of  the  plot  was  easily  executed. 
Mrs.  Clioong,  widow  of  Chung-goong  laid 
charges  against  Ivuatsang;  but  his  great  crime, 
if  not  that  he  was  a  man  of  greater  talent  than 
the  others,  lay  in  his  being  the  son  of  the  slave- 
woman.  He  was  therefore  put  to  death  and 
Gin’s  next  son,  his  first  legitimate  child,  Ivua- 
shwang  was  elected.  But  he  was  young  and 
feeble,  and  of  no  business  talent.  All  business, 
and  therefore  all  power,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Fung  Sifan,  at  whose  instigation  Yoongliwa  had 
been  removed.  He  began  to  lay  a  plot  to  take 
the  life  of  Duke  Hii  Shwan  and  gain  possession 
of  his  property.  And  government  and  unity 
were  at  an  end.  Gwolian,  though  then  in  For¬ 
mosa,  did  not  help  matters. 

Chishung  was  therefore  in  ecstasies  of  delight, 
and  sent  a  despatch  to  Peking  informing  the 
Emperor  of  the  complete  anarchy  into  which 
Formosa  had  fallen, — an  anarchy  which  he  had 
paid  much  to  increase.  He  urged  an  imme¬ 
diate  attack.  The  academician  Li  Gwangdi 
supported  the  proposal,  and  both  urged  that 
Admiral  Shu  Liang  should  at  once  set  his  fleet 
in  motion.  The  commission  was  given  in  the 
joint  names  of  Liang  and  Chishung.  Like 
many  other  colleaguesliip,  they  disagreed  on  a 
point  of  vital  consequence,  just  as  they  were 
ready  to  start ;  Chishung  advising  to  wait  for  a 
north  wind  and  start  from  Weitow ;  Liang  to 
take  advantage  of  the  south  wind  and  go  from 
Toongshan  to  Punghoo.  As  neither  would 
yield  there  was  no  expedition  that  season. 

Liang  memorialized  the  throne  that  if  Pung¬ 
hoo  stood,  Formosa’s  fall  was  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but  Punghoo  fallen,  Formosa  would 
yield  without  fighting.  He  also  prayed  to  be 
permitted  to  start  alone  with  20,000  men  and 
800  vessels,  while  a  competent  officer  be  left  in 
Amoy  to  look  after  provisions.  His  request 
was  granted. 

In  the  spring  of  1G83  Gwolian  sent  messen¬ 
gers  to  Chishung  asking  if  he  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  bring  tribute  to  Peking  as  ambassador 
from  Looclioo. 

The  Emperor  was  consulted,  and  refused  his 
permission.  Gwolian  had  then  20,000  men  in 
Punghoo,  where  he  guarded  well  each  port,  no 
ingress  being  allowed.  In  June  the  fleet  with 
Liang  at  its  head  left  Toongshan,  entered  Badan 
and  with  the  south  flood  sailed  in  on  Pung¬ 
hoo,  slaying  a  commander  and  70  men.  They 
then  got  in  to  Chitan  Bay  with  the  tide. 


Gwolian  had  built  an  embankment  20  K  in 
length  along  the  bay  with  cannon  at  regular 
intervals.  A  great  wind  arose  at  night  and 
scattered  the  van  of  the  fleet.  Gwolian  imme¬ 
diately  took  advantage  of  the  confusion,  push¬ 
ed  out  on  all  sides  and  surrounded  the  fleet. 
Liang  was  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow, 
but  continued  to  lead  the  fight  with  vigour, 
his  object  being  to  break  the  circle  of  his  foes  ; 
and  he  was  successful.  Gwolian  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  went  across  to  Niusin 
(ox-lieart)  bay,  leaving  another  at  Kilungsu 
(hen-dragon  island).  Pie  then  attacked  Liang 
with  50  vessels  from  each  of  these  places, 
bearing  down  upon  him  in  front  and  rear. 
But  Liang  attacked  the  centre  of  Gwolian’s 
fleet  with  50  ships,  ordering  80  more  to  second 
him,  and  drew  up  his  vessels  so  that  5  of  them 
got  opposite  to  and  grappled  with  one  of  Gwo- 
lian’s.  The  battle  raged  furiously  during  the 
whole  day,  the  noise  of  the  shouting  combat¬ 
ants  being  heard  several  hundred  li  off  !  The 
day  was  one  of  wind  and  thunder.  When  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  a  great  black  cloud  arose 
and  the  pirates  congratulated  each  other.  But 
suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  crashing 
noise,  and  the  shock  completely  unnerved  the 
pirates,  who  were  at  once  broken  up.  One 
hundred  of  their  vessels  were  sunk  or  taken, 
800  officers  and  12,000  of  their  men  lost  their 
lives. 

Gwolian  burst  through  the  imperial  fleet  in 
a  small  vessel,  and  by  Koong-mun  made  for 
Formosa.  All  his  surviving  men  laid  down 
their  arms.  He  was  followed  by  the  fleet  im¬ 
mediately,  which  got  to  Loormun,  but  could 
not  enter  on  account  of  the  shallows.  They 
had  to  anchor  outside  for  twelve  days,  when 
suddenly  there  came  a  great  fog,  the  tide  rose 
over  ten  feet,  and  the  fleet  was  floated  in  to 
the  shore.  Possibly  enough  the  Formosans 
were  already  decided  on  surrender,  but  they 
said  that  “  the  first  Wang  (Chung-goong)  got 
possession  of  Taiwan  by  a  high  tide.  The  fleet 
now  comes  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  the  will 
of  Heaven.”  And  they  proposed  to  submit. 

In  August  Kuasliwai  sent  messengers  offer¬ 
ing  to  submit,  and,  with  his  document  Liang 
wrote  to  Peking  urging  the  acceptance  of  this 
submission  and  the  pardon  of  the  past. 

The  Emperor  wrote  a  long  reply  employing 
strong  language  as  to  the  past  conduct  of 
Kuasliwai’ s  ancestors  and  his  own,  but  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  as  the  Emperor  desired 
to  imitate  Heaven  and  exercise  mercy,  he 
would  not  order  Liang  to  take  Formosa,  as  he 
now  so  easily  could  do,  but  would  receive  and 
forgive  them  all. 

The  Formosans  now,  last  of  all  the  Chinese, 
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had  their  heads  shaved  and  their  queues  plaited. 
And  in  September  Liang  received  the  formal 
submission  of  Kuashwai  at  the  head  of  all  his 
people.  Kuashwai  handed  over  the  gold  seal 
of  his  Wang- ship,  and  gold  seal  of  Commander- 
ship,  and  five  silver  seals  of  various  high  officers 
all  given  his  grandfather  by  Gwei  Wang.  He 
also  gave  in  a  list  of  the  treasure  and  army  of 
Formosa,  and  statistics  of  the  land  and  fami¬ 
lies.  The  land  was  then  divided  into  one  foo, 
Taiwan,  and  three  hien  cities,  Taiwan,  Fung- 
slian  and  Joolo,  23  years  after  the  Jung  family 
had  first  asserted  their  independence  there, 
and  38  since  Chung-goong  first  assumed  com¬ 
mand. 

The  message  sent  by  Liang  by  sea  got  to 
Peking  with  the  welcome  news  in  seven  days, 
the  message  of  Chicliung  by  land  arriving  two 
days  later.  Kuashwai  went  to  Peking,  where 
he  was  made  a  Duke  for  life.  Liang  was 
created  Marquis  Clearer- of- the- Sea.  Gwolian 
and  Sifan,  the  one  the  upholder,  the  other  the 
distroyer,  of  Formosan  independence,  were  both 
made  Counts. 


The  author  of  the  best  history  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  subject  says  that  had  Kuatsang 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs,  or  had  any  other 
than  a  weakling  been  guiding  the  Formosan 
state,  the  Manchu  government  could  never 
have  taken  it ;  that,  from  the  character  of  its 
sea  approaches,  the  door  must  be  opened  by 
mutiny  or  treason.  From  Mingan  across  the 
deep  sea,  passing  3G  islands  is  Piuighoo,  another 
100  li  is  Formosa,— the  right  arm  of  China, 
rich  and  stong,  which  may  be  fought  for,  but 
once  hi  possession  must  be  held.* 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kanghi  there  was 
another  serious  rebellion  in  Formosa,  which 
occupied  much  time  and  treasure,  and  many 
men  to  put  it  down.  And  a  third  in  the  end 
of  Kienloong.  Since  which  the  affair  with 
Japan  has  been  the  most  serious  disturbance 
of  that  island. 


*  Ogilby  states  that  Taiwan,  the  name  given  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  main  island,  “  lieth  south  from  Formosa, 
the  uttermost  north  point  being  distant  almost  a  league, 
but  the  southernmost  point  within  a  bow-shot  of  the 
land,  over  which  at  low  water  they  wade  to  and  again ; 
but  between  the  north  and  Formosa,  it  is  at  least 

thirteen  foot  deep  at  low  water . It  hath  two  leagues 

and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth, 
being  naturally  a  spot  of  barren  sand ....  yet  here  re¬ 
sided  above  ten  thousand  Chinese.”  On  the  north  of 
this  islet  was  the  fort  and  city  of  Taiwan,  built  by  and 
taken  from  the  Dutch  and  now  from  the  pirates.  A 
history  of  Formosa,  from  a  native  source,  in  “  Notes  and 
Queries  on  China  and  Japan,”  is  most  romantic,  as¬ 
cribing  the  final  annexation  to  China,  as  arising  from 
the  great  mercy  of  Kanghi,  who  permitted  the  Formo¬ 
sans  to  shave ! 


JTihfu. 

The  Record  of  the  Morning-Glory. 

A  Japanese  tale ,  translated  expresshj  for  the 
“  Far  East." 


Chapter  I. 


M'  li  F  Asagao  is  a  lovely  flower*  which  unveils 
JL  its  face  to  the  sun  on  summer  mornings ; 
and  here  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  a  maiden  beautiful  as  the  flower, 
whose  name  was  bestowed  upon  her  under 
romantic  circumstances,  as  will  now  be  related. 

Long  ago,  there  lived,  in  the  province  of 
Higo,  and  island  of  Kin  Siu,  an  individual 
named  Miyagi  Haru-akira  Rens’ke,  whose 
family  had  for  generations  served  the  daimiyo 
of  Kikuclii,  the  lords  of  the  province. 

The  Miyagi  family  enjoyed  an  estate  worth 
four  hundred  koku  of  rice  annually,  given  them 
by  their  lord;  Miyagi,  therefore,  was  considered 
well-to-do,  and  had  many  servants,  male  and 
female.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  learn¬ 
ing,  and,  by  the  favour  of  his  lord,  the  directo¬ 
rate  of  the  great  public  school  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  ability. 

Now,  the  house  in  which  Rens’ke  and  his 
family  resided  was  situated  at  a  place  called 
Toki-bayashi,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kikuchigawa,  f 
a  swift  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  south-east.  Close  by  was  the  famous 
volcano  of  Aso  from  the  summit  of  which  smoke 
constantly  issues,  with  dreadful  rumblings 
which  shake  the  air.  A  tradition  was  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  neighbourhood  that  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  from  the  court  of  Min,  J  whilst  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Prince  Riokai,  then  ruler  of  the  whole 
of  Iviu  Siu,  had  uttered  a  prophecy  to  the  effect 
that  an  illustrious  man  should  be  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  burning  mountain.  Let  us  see 
how  far  the  prediction  was  verified. 

Rens’ke’s  wife,  who  was  named  Wakaye, 
was  by  no  means  a  woman  of  low  birth  or  in¬ 
ferior  education.  On  the  contrary:  she  pos¬ 
sessed  many  good  and  noble  qualities  and  was 
well  informed  on  many  subjects.  Much  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  worthy  couple,  no  child  had  ever 
been  born  to  them,  to  comfort  and  sustain  them, 
with  filial  piety,  in  their  old  age,  and  it  was 
known  that  Wakaye  prayed  frequently  and 
fervently  at  the  shrine  of  Asa-gongen,  whose 


*  The  convolulus. 
t  The  Kiver  KikucLi. 
t  China. 
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temple  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  old 
mountain,  that  a  son  might  he  vochsafed  to 
her, — one  who  might  be  useful  to  his  country, 
as  well  as  a  comfort  to  his  parents.  The  god 
graciously  received  her  petition,  it  would  seem, 
for  soon  after  she  had  passed  her  fortieth  year, 
her  husband  having  just  completed  his  fiftieth, 
Wakaye  knew  that  she  was  at  last  about  to 
become  a  mother.  On  the  last  day  of  the  last 
month  of  the  year,  fifteen  months  after  she 
became  aware  that  she  was  to  have  the  dearest 
wish  of  her  heart  gratified,  a  babe  wras  born  to 
her,  amidst  the  preparations  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  new  year. 

On  the  day  referred  to,  Rens’ke,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  some  medicine  for  his  wife, 
suddenly  fell  into  a- swoon,  and  while  in  that 
state  beheld  a  vision,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
some  mysterious  voice  exclaiming,  “Up  up,  for 
the  Clod  of  the  Mountain  is  come!”  Lifting 
up  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  beautiful  form,  benign 
and  godlike,  and  clad  in  gold  armour,  descend¬ 
ing  on  a  white  cloud  directly  over  his  head. 
Rensuke  knelt  down  in  awe,  and  worshipped 
in  silence.  Suddenly,  the  cries  of  a  babe  were 
heard  through  the  paper  doors  which  separated 
the  room  he  was  in  from  that  in  which  his 
wife  lay,  and  he  awoke  and  lifted  up  his  head. 
He  beheld  no  god,  but,  just  then,  the  crows 
began  their  mellow  cry  as  they  settled  on  the 
roof,  heralding  the  approach  of  day;  and,  as 
Rensuke  opened  the  shoji  to  gaze  upon  the 
mountain,  a  white  fleecy  cloud  seemed  to  dapt 
from  it  and  settle  on  his  dwelling,  glistening 
in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  old  nurse  presented  to  him  a  lovely 
babe,  with  bright  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  fine,  soft 
hair.  His  joy  on  gazing  upon  it  was  beyond 
expression,  and  he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of 
Asomatsii,  *  in  honour  of  the  burning  moun- 
tian,  whence  the  god  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dream.  In  after  years,  when  Asomatsu 
had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Komazawa,  for  a  reason  which 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  story.  He 
became  adviser  to  a  daimiyo,  who,  through  his 
counsels,  from  an  indolent  debauchee  became 
a  wise  and  beneficent  ruler.  Through  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  sagacity,  the  dominions  of  his  lord 
were  extended  and  enriched,  and  the  people 
Avere  governed  Avith  mildness;  and  amidst  the 
multitudinous  duties  and  cares  of  his  high 
office,  he  found  time  to  Avrite  many  instructive 
books,  some  of  Avhich  yet  remain,  a  monument 
of  his  erudition.  The  gods  bound  this  hand¬ 
some  and  accomplished  youth  to  a  beautiful 


*  Mats !l  and  maru  are  suffixes  often  found  in  the  na¬ 
mes  of  male  children. 


maiden,  by  a  cord  which  at  times  became  en¬ 
tangled,  and  which  sometimes  even  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  severed;  but  the  connec¬ 
tion  was  maintained,  and  at  last  the  happy 
union  of  two  loving  souls  Avas  effected;  and  all 
through  a  verse  of  poetry  : — 

Tsuyu-no  hiru-ma-no  asagao  wo  terasu  no  tsure 
naki  ni 

Aware!  Hitomura  same  no  liara-hara  to  fine 
kaslii. 

[translation.] 

Pray,  Heaven,  send  a  shower,  to  revive  a  flower 
which  droops  unfreshened  by  dew,  under  the  cruel 
rays  of  the  sun ! 

[Note,  by  Translator:  The  hero  of  the  tale,  -who 
composed  the  verse  and  presented  it  to  the  maiden 
upon  whom  the  name  ef  the  flower  was  afterwards 
bestowed,  seems  to  be  describing  himself,  under  the 
figure  of  the  drooping  asagao  or  morning-glory,  as 
yearning  for  love, — as  the  dewless  flower  longs  for 
the  rain-drops.  The  lines  are  written  in  the  old 
style,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  Chinese  verse— always  obscure — being  thus 
increased.  A  metaphrastic  rendering  is  attempted 
in  the  Appendix,  which  see.] 


Chapter  II. 


Asomatsu,  the  only  son  of  Miyagi  Rens’ke, 
had  hardly  reached  the  age  of  eleven,  when  his 
reputation  as  an  intelligent  child  reached  the 
ears  of  his  lord,  Kikuclii  Samanos’ke,  who, 
one  clay,  called  the  boy  into  his  presence,  The 
daimiyo  was  much  struck  with  his  bright  face 
and  graceful,  manly  bearing;  for  Asomatsu, 
young  as  he  Avas,  carried  himself  in  a  dignified 
and  unconstrained  fashion.  Calling  the  lad  to 
his  side,  the  daimiyo  said,  “  Asomatsu,  I  hear 
that  you  compose  beautiful  verses;  will  you 
form  one  for  me,  on  the  vieAV  afforded  by  his 
garden?”  Asomatsu  bowed  in  reply,  and, 
after  meditating  awhile,  begged  for  pen  and  ink. 
These  being  provided,  he  Avrote,  Avitk  a  tiny 
Avliite  hand,  five  lines  of  poetry,  very  pretty  in 
fancy,  which  he  presented  to  his  lord.  The 
latter  was  so  pleased  Avith  his  talent  and  readi¬ 
ness,  that  he  at  once  bestowed  upon  him  an 
estate  Avortli  tAVO  hundred  hoku  of  rice  annually, 
conferring  on  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  Com¬ 
panionship  of  the  Kdbai-yumi,  or  Red  Plum; 
aud  from  that  day,  Asomatsu  served  in  his 
lord’s  palace  with  fidelity  and  zeal. 

This  Kdbai-yumi  had  been  organized  by  the 
daimiyo  himself.  He  loved  gaiety,  and  selected 
ten  of  the  handsomest  youths  in  his  dominion 
to  act  as  his  pages,  dressing  them  in  suits  of 
gaudy  red.  Hence  the  name  given  them.  At 
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tlie  lieacl  ol  this  little  hand  was  one  Arao  Tora- 
kichi,  second  son  of  Arao  Yaheizayemon,  a  man 
of  some  influence  in  the  palace.  The  hoy  was 
proud  and  haughty,  even  to  his  equals,  always 
putting  his  father’s  influence  on  his  nose.* * * § *  Feel¬ 
ing  jealous  of  the  rise  of  Asornats’,  he  neglected 
no  opportunity  to  insult  and  even  ill-use  him; 
but  the  latter,  being  of  a  most  gentle  and  in¬ 
offensive  disposition,  always  refrained  from 
any  show  of  resentment.  A  few  years  passed 
uneventfully,  until  Asomats’  had  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  Torakichi,  his  enemy,  eigh¬ 
teen,  when  misfortune  overtook  the  former. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  honour  of  the  daimio's  ancestors,  were 
to  be  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Suizenji, 
where  the  remains  of  the  deceased  lords  were 
deposited.  The  ceremonies  extended  over  three 
days  and  three  nights,  during  which  period  the 
life  of  nothing  having  breath  was  allowed  to 
be  taken,  whilst  money  and  rice  were  freely 
distributed  to  all  in  need.  The  18tli  day  of  the 
3rd  month  was  appointed  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  festival. 

Now,  this  tempfe — a  very  ancient  and  famous 
one — occupied  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
whole  province,  and  in  grandeur  of  architecture 
was  unsurpassed.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
there  was  a  high  cliff,  from  the  summit  of 
which  a  sheet  of  water  fell  smoothly  down, 
until  it  reached  the  rocks  at  the  base ;  here  it 
was  broken  into  many  a  white  billow ;  but  soon 
it  reached  a  smoother  channel  and  pursued  a 
winding  course,  until  it  finally  discharged  itself 
into  the  pond  in  the  garden.  The  water  was 
as  clear  as  European  glass,  and  so  perfectly 
reflective  that  one  could  read  the  number  of 
hairs  in  one’s  head.  There  were  many  cherry- 
trees  in  full  bloom;  and  wild  flowers,  such  as 
the  tsutsuji,\  yamabuld,\  and  the  graceful///;  i,§ 
bloomed  here  and  there,  filling  the  air  with  their 
burden  of  sweet  smells. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Kikuchi  Takenori,  the 
Sarna-gon-no-kami, — such  being  his  title, — es¬ 
corted  by  the  Companions  of  the  Eed  Plum, 
and  accompanied  by  his  lady,  Kiimoi,  who  was 
attended  by  her  chamberwomen,  all  clad  in 
white,  proceeded  to  the  temple,  a  cortege  of 
retainers  and  domestics  following. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple  were 
to  be  seen  many  valuable  offerings  from  the 


*  The  meaning  is : — carrying  his  head  high,  proud  of 
his  father’s  position. 

f  Azalea. 

J  Kerria  Japonica. 

§  Wisteria  Chinensis. 


daimio;  and,  in  the  adjacent  kura,*  bags  of 
rice  were  piled  up  to  the  roof,  to  the  height  of 
small  hills,  ready  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
poor.  On  the  shelf  of  the  hondo,  or  chapel,  was 
reverently  placed  the  wooden  tablet  containing 
the  posthumous  name  of  the  daimio's  imme¬ 
diate  ancestor,  and,  before  it,  a  wide,  low  table, 
adorned  with  the  seven  precious  things— gold, 
silver,  emerald,  coral,  agate,  crystal,  and  pearl; 
upon  this  was  set  a  flower-pot  of  copper,  of 
a  pure  grey,  filled  with  artificial  flowers.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  was  a  splendid  incense- 
burner,  from  which  issued  the  sweet  perfume 
of  burning  agalloclium.  Candles,  in  silver 
candlesticks,  burned  brightly;  and  all  the  deli¬ 
cacies  of  land  and  water  were  offered,  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  departed  soul. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lord  and  Lady  Kikuchi 
having  arrived  and  taken  their  places  in  the 
hondo,  the  chief  priest  Cliionye,  clad  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  purple  robe  presented  him  by  order  of 
the  Mikado,  and  wearing  a  rich  silk  sash  em¬ 
broidered  with  golden  flowers,  reverently  ap¬ 
proached  the  tablet,  accompanied  by  a  hundred 
priests  of  inferior  rank,  and  began  to  read  the 
sacred  books;  whilst  another  company  of  priests, 
seated  in  two  rows,  chanted  solemn  strains  of 
music,  with  such  pathos  that  it  seemed  almost 
enough  to  draw  earth-ward  the  holy  angels, 
flower-bearing.  Thus  were  the  services  con¬ 
ducted,  amidst  tears  and  sobs,  until  the  voice 
of  the  great  bell  proclaimed  noon,  and  the 
principal  ceremony  of  the  day  was  ended. 

Accepting  the  invitation  of  the  good  old 
priest,  the  noble  party  entered  the  great  library, 
whence  could  be  obtained  a  view  of  the  garden, 
beyond  expression  beautiful.  The  very  sand 
was  like  bright  pearl-dust.  The  limpid  water 
in  the  pond  reflected  the  white-speckled  blue 
sky,  the  gentle  eastern  breeze  wafted  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  cherry  blossoms,  and  the  birds  on 
the  boughs  sang  sweet  notes ;  all  conspired  to 
render  the  scene  truly  delightful.  Now,  the 
mis  it  f  depended  from  the  eaves  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  render  the  upper  part  of  the  brilliant 
scene  invisible  to  the  daimio.  Seeing  this,  ho 
ordered  his  pages  to  remove  them,  speaking  in 
a  laconic  fashion,  and  using  an  expression  only 
to  be  understood  by  an  educated  person.  But 
it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  one  present  learn¬ 
ed  enough  to  comprehend  his  meaning;  and, 
after  a  while,  he  repeated  his  command,  this 
time  in  a  sterner  tone.  Miyagi  Asomats’,  who 
had  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  order  when  it 
was  first  uttered,  but  waited,  modestly,  for 


*  Godowns,  storehouses, 
f  Sun-blinds,  made  of  strips  of  split  bamboo. 
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some  other  person  to  carry  it  out,  now  resolved 
to  act.  He  arose,  and  went  and  told  a  servant, 
in  a  low  voice,  the  import  of  the  command. 
The  misii  were  then  raised,  and  the  scene  was 
thus  rendered  still  more  charming.  The  daimio 
was  delighted  with  the  intelligence  of  his  little 
Asomats’,  and  the  good  priest  also  expressed 
his  admiration  at  his  cleverness;  whereupon, 
the  former  summoned  the  boy,  and  presented 
to  him  his  own  sword,  as  a  token  of  his  favour. 
The  news  of  this  was  soon  disseminated  amongst 
the  lower  retainers,  who  immediately  came  to 
congratulate  the  lad. 

But,  alas !  this  event  proved  to  be  very  un¬ 
fortunate  for  Asomats’ ;  for  Torakichi  and  his 
clique,  ever  envious  of  their  young  companion’s 
superior  qualities  and  seeing  his  good  luck,  now 
began  to  concoct  schemes  of  vengeance.  They 
insulted  him  openly,  in  a  room  of  the  temple, 
and  kicked  the  very  sword  which  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  by  his  lord.  Asomats’  bore  all 
this  with  the  utmost  patience,  until  at  last 
Torakichi  spat  in  his  face,  and  using  towards 
him  the  most  vile  language,  challenged  him  to 
fight.  This  was  more  than  Asomats’  could 
bear,  yet  he  had  sufficient  control  over  himself 
to  say  to  Torakichi,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  but 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  shed  blood  in  this  holy 
place,  on  the  very  day  of  the  solemnities,  too ; 
therefore,  I  propose  that  we  meet  to-morrow  at 
Tsuboi-no-matsubara,  where  we  may  fight  with¬ 
out  interruption.” 

Torakichi,  on  hearing  this,  only  jeered  and 
scoffed  at  him,  saying  in  insolent  tones,  “I 
never  thought  until  now  you  were  so  utterly 
detestable  a  coward.  I  know  your  intention : 
you  hope  to  be  able  to  run  away  during  the 
night,  thinking  to  escape  my  punishment  by 
artful  language.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by 
your  accustomed  tricks.  Now,  Asomats’,  you 
shall  taste  the  sword  of  the  true  samurai."  So 
saying,  he  unsheathed  his  weapon,  and  made  a 
blow  for  the  head  of  his  opponent,  which  it 
seemed  almost  certain  would  be  cloven  in  two ; 
but,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Asomats’ 
turned  his  body,  and  struck  his  enemy’s  sword 
with  his  fan  with  such  force  as  to  cause  it  to 
fall  to  the  floor.  The  pages  all  crowded  round 
Asomats’,  when  Torakichi,  beside  himself  with 
rage,  drew  his  dagger  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
unresisting  companion ;  but  Asomats’  soon  had 
his  sword  out,  and  struck  his  enemy  to  death 
at  one  blow.  At  this  juncture,  the  officials 
came  up,  and  placed  Asomats’  under  arrest, 
confining  him  in  the  jail  of  the  castle.  On 
account  of  this  disturbance,  the  daimio  start¬ 
ed  for  his  castle  before  the  festivities  had  been 
brought  to  an  end,  commanding  his  officials  to 


strictly  examine  Asomats’  and  all  concerned 
in  the  outrage. 


Chapter  III. 


The  offence  committed  by  Asomats’  was  of 
so  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
less  than  the  death-penalty  would  suffice  to 
atone  for  the  indignity  offered  to  the  manes  of 
the  dead.  The  daimio ,  however,  importuned 
by  his  lady,  displayed  clemency,  and  consented 
to  spare  the  life  of  the  culprit;  but  Asomats’ 
was  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  domi¬ 
nion  for  life.  After  a  lengthened  confinement 
in  jail,  awaiting  the  decision  of  his  fate,  he 
was  released ;  and  was  led  by  the  officials  into 
court  to  hear  his  sentence  recited.  This  he 
received  with  gratitude  for  his  lord’s  clemency, 
and  escorted  by  officials,  divested  of  their 
swords,  he  proceeded  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  daimio’s  dominions,  were  he  was  met  by 
retainers  of  his  father,  and  by  some  of  his  own 
friends,  who  had  assembled  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Proceeding  to  a  tea-house,  he  received  apparel, 
swords,  and  a  sum  of  money,  sent  him  by  his 
parents,  and  after  a  rather  sorrowful  parting 
with  his  friends,  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
home  of  his  youth,  and  set  out  into  the  world, 
alone.  His  road  lay  across  Aso-ga-take.  As 
he  ascended  the  famous  mountain,  by  narrow 
paths  and  through  winding  valleys,  the  brawl¬ 
ing  of  the  noisy  streams  and  the  music  of  the 
birds  created  a  sorrowful  feeling  in  his  bosom. 
Arrived  at  the  shrine  of  the  mountain-god,  he 
knelt  and  offered  up  his  prayers.  Recollecting 
that  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  temple  was  a 
relation,  he  passed  within  the  uno-hana  fence, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling.  It  was 
opened  by  a  boy,  who,  recognising  Asomats’, 
went  in,  and  soon  returned  with  the  priest, 
who  greeted  the  wanderer,  and  invited  him  into 
his  house,  where  he  put  up  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  Asomats’  rose  very  early,  and 
having  made  preparation  for  his  long  journey, 
set  out  from  the  good  priest’s  dwelling.  To 
the  entreaties  of  the  latter,  that  he  would  pro¬ 
long  his  stay  for  at  least  another  night,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  as  he  was  an  outcast,  it  would  be 
improper  for  him  to  linger  near  the  dominion 
of  liis  former  lord. 

On  his  way  down  the  mountain,  he  took  his 
last  look  at  the  white  walls  of  the  castle,  which 
gleamed  afar  off  in  the  beams  of  the  morning- 
moon.  Here  he  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
tears,  recollecting  how  happy  he  had  been,  and 
how  beloved,  in  that  home  he  was  to  revisit 
never  more.  Kneeling  down  for  a  brief  while, 
he  implored  the  protection  of  the  gods,  and 
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tlien  set  out  on  his  journey,  with  a  stout  heart, 
intending  to  make  for  Tsuru-saki,  a  sea-port 
town  in  Buigo.  On  arrival  at  that  place,  he 
found  a  ship  which  took  him  to  Kuda-mats’- 
noura,  in  Suwo,  at  which  place  he  arrived 
safely,  after  a  pleasant  passage  of  four  days. 
From  Suwo  to  the  city  of  Yamaguchi,  where 
the  castle  of  the  daimio  Ouchi  stood,  was  hut  a 
short  distance. 


Chapter  IY. 


The  barony  of  Ouchi  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  in  the  empire,  and  Ouchi 
Mitsuoki  Shins’ke,  the  capellan  of  lramaguchi 
at  the  date  of  our  narrative,  was  ruler  over 
several  provinces,  and  shortly  before  this,  had 
been  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Sai-kai-do,  at 
the  instance  of  the  then  shogun,  Ashikaga;  it 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Ouchi  was  a  powerful 
lord. 

Amongst  the  daimio's  retainers,  was  one 
Komazawa  Bioau,  a  learned  Confucianist  and 
brother  of  Miyagi  Biens’ke,  of  Higo.  It  must 
now  be  mentioned  that  the  object  of  Asomatsu’s 
journey  in  the  direction  of  Ouchi  wTas  to  throw 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle.  He 
lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  seeking  out  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  latter,  and  related  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes.  The  learned  and  good  old  man 
received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
without  the  slightest  hesitancy,  and  finally 
declared  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephew. 

Komazawa  was  a  hard,  or  counsellor,  to  the 
daimio,  who  reposed  in  him  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence,  and  treated  him  with  entire  respect 
and  consideration.  He  had  also  many  private 
pupils,  who  came  from  every  direction  and 
lodged  in  his  house,  studying  the  Confucian 
doctrines. 

As  soon  as  Asomats’  was  fairly  settled  in 
his  new  home,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
study,  which  made  him  both  wiser  and  better. 
Thus  time  passed,  and  for  fully  three  years  no¬ 
thing  occurred  worthy  of  mention. 

When  Asomats’  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  ceremony  of  genbuhii  (shaving  off  the  hair 
from  the  front  of  the  head)  was  performed  by 
his  uncle,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Miyagi 
Haruo  Asojiro.  He  now  resolved  to  visit  the 
twTo  capitals,  Kioto  and  Kamakura,  the  former 
the  residence  of  the  Mikado,  and  the  latter  that 
of  the  Shogun,  Ashikaga,  for  personal  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  habits  of  enlightened  society,  and 
with  the  hope  of  getting  a  government  appoint¬ 
ment,  if  possible.  In  conversation  with  his 
uncle,  one  day,  he  disclosed  his  intention,  and 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  jour-  ■ 


ney.  But  Komazawa  refused  his  consent,  on 
the  ground  that  everything  in  the  capitals 
savoured  of  extravagance  and  luxury,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  hopeful  youths. 
The  old  man  had,  however,  his  own  reasons 
for  refusing,  intending  to  adopt  Asojiro,  and 
make  him  heir  to  his  estate,  having  already 
turned  out  of  the  house  his  only  son,  a  profli¬ 
gate  and  vain  youth.  This  was  the  true  cause 
of  his  refusal,  for  he  naturally  thought  that, 
once  out  of  his  care,  and  surrounded  by  the 
temptations  of  the  capitals,  Asojiro  was  hardly 
likely  to  return. 

Clearly  divining  his  uncle’s  intentions,  and 
too  ambitious  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inheritance 
of  five  hundred  koku  of  rice  a  year,  Asojiro  left 
his  uncle’s  house,  under  the  cover  of  night, 
leaving  behind  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  thank¬ 
ed  the  old  man,  and  bade  him  farewell.  After 
a  journey  of  about  twelve  days,  he  reached  the 
city  of  Osaka,  where  he  saw  many  novelties 
which  pleased  him  very  much.  Then  setting 
out  for  the  east,  he  crossed  the  Nagara-gawa, 
and  passing  over  the  old  road  of  Yama-saki, 
reached  Nishi  Saga,  where  he  spent  a  few  days, 
inspecting  its  many  interesting  antiquities. 

At  length,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  famous 
Arashi-yama.  Exliilirated  by  the  sublime  scen¬ 
ery,  he  burst  forth  into  song,  singing  aloud 
some  verses  of  his  own  composition.  This 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  priest  of  a  temple 
called  Tofuku-ji,  who  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  invited  him  to  his  dwelling;  here 
Asojiro  passed  the  night,  after  having  been 
pleasantly  and  profitably  entertained,  during 
the  evening.  Early  .next  morning,  he  started 
for  Kioto,  which  he  soon  reached,  and  feasted 
his  eyes  on  the  many  wonders  of  the  famous 
capital.  Being  somewhat  fatigued,  he  rested  a 
while  at  a  tea-house  at  Kitano,  where  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Micliizane  Sugawara  stands.  After 
having  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  he  felt 
in  his  clothes  for  his  purse,  to  pay  for  what  he 
had  eaten,  but  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  was 
gone — stolen,  while  his  attention  was  occupied 
with  the  wonders  of  the  city ! 

At  this  moment,  he  observed  a  man  whose 
costume  proclaimed  him  a  kind  of  quack-doctor, 
standing  under  the  porch  of  a  picture-gallery, 
opposite  the  tea-house.  The  man  stared  hard 
at  Asojiro,  who  fancied  he  remembered  his 
face.  This  individual  turned  out  to  be  one 
Tachibana  Keian,  then  living  in  one  of  the  rear 
houses  near  Modon-bashi,  Iclnjo,  Kioto,  but 
formerly  residing  with  the  doctor  Hagino  Yuan, 
at  Yamaguchi,  where  Asojiro’s  uncle  lived. 
Tachibana  was  then  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medicine,  being  at  the  same  time  employed  as 
the  doctor’s  rnonban,  or  janitor.  He  had  formed 
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the  acquaintance  of  Asojiro  at  the  house  of 
Komazawa,  where  he  often  went  to  listen  to 
Confucian  discourses.  This  lawless  student 
had  incited  a  younger  son  of  the  doctor  to  en¬ 
gage  in  evil  courses,  and  finally  to  steal  his 
father’s  money;  this  the  wicked  Tacliibana 
cunningly  tricked  him  out  of,  and  fled. 

Tacliibana,  recognising  Asojiro,  crossed  the 
street,  saluted  him,  inquiring  what  had  occur¬ 
red  since  their  parting ;  he,  however,  kept  secret 
his  own  villainous  conduct  at  Yamaguchi. 
Asojiro  briefly  related  the  news,  and  told  him 
he  had  lost  all  his  money,  and  did  not  know 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  cunning  charlatan 
at  once  offered  to  lodge  him  in  his  own  house 
as  long  as  he  pleased,  well  knowing  that  Aso¬ 
jiro’ s  vast  learning  was  likely  to  attract  towards 
him  a  large  circle  of  students;  thus  the  un¬ 
principled  youth  thought  to  derive  profit,  with¬ 
out  a  stock-in-trade,  through  the  misfortunes 
of  Asojiro.  As  soon  as  Asojiro  had  settled 
himself  in  the  house  of  Tacliibana,  the  latter 
began  to  carry  out  his  scheme.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  many  students  came  to  him,  and 
his  fame  spread  throughout  the  capital.  Ta- 
chibana  was  of  course  delighted  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  had  achieved,  and  was  very  proud  of 
his  lodger;  but  as  the  proprietor  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  he  appropriated  nine  tenths  of  the 
fees  collected  from  the  students. 

Asojiro  did  not  care  much  for  money,  and 
devoted  himself  heartily  to  the  instruction  of 
his  pupils,  who  began  to  love  and  respect  him 
as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  him.  At 
last,  a  feeling  of  indignation  arose  amongst 
them,  at  the  conduct  of  Tacliibana,  in  mono¬ 
polizing  the  fees,  and  leaving  their  teacher  in 
poverty.  They  therefore  contributed  a  sum  of 
money,  with  which  they  bought  a  nice,  clean 
house,  situated  at  Shimo  Kawara,  and  having 
furnished  it  with  all  necessary  domestic  appur¬ 
tenances,  induced  Asojiro  to  occupy  it.  Aso¬ 
jiro  thus  became  quite  independent  of  Taclii- 
bana,  and  was  truly  happy,  his  pupils  daily 
increasing  in  number. 

Thus  time  passed,,  until  Asojiro  reached  his 
twenty-first  year,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  had  an  important  bearing  on  his  future 
life. 

In  the  year  referred  to,  fire  flies  were  very 
abundant  in  Kioto.  They  appeared  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  and  were 
especially  numerous  and  beautiful  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Uji  and  Seta,  attracting  many  pleasure- 
seekers  from  Kioto  and  Osaka,  who  went  up 
the  Uji  river  in  boats,  every  evening,  in  vast 
numbers.  The  favourite  pupils  of  Asojiro’s, 
Asliimori  Cliiigo  and  Ban  Chikiihachi,  proposed 
to  him  that  they  should  all  make  an  excursion 


to  view  the  fire-flies ;  this  being  readily  agreed 
to,  they  departed  to  prepare  some  refreshments 
for  the  trip. 

H.  L. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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%'T  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting 
A,  customs  of  the  foreign  newspapers  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  to  give  translations  from  articles  that 
appear  in  the  native  papers.  The  Tokio  Times , 
however,  under  the  above  heading,  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  summarizing  the  best  of  the  trans¬ 
lations  made  for  it;  and  the  following  extracts 
from  one  of  these  summaries  will  convey  an 
interesting  idea  of  the  Japanese  mind  on  certain 
popular  questions : — 

“  The  Niclii  Nielli  Shinbun  draws,  as  one  of  the 
morals  of  the  famine  now  raging  in  China,  the 
importance  of  easy  and  quick  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation.  We  have  emphasized  this  point 
sufficiently,  perhaps,  in  previous  issues,  but 
the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Nichi  Nichi  Shinbun 
supplies  us  with  fresh  facts  and  deductions. 
The  instances  he  produces  of  famines  that  have 
visited  Japan  within  the  last  two  centuries  give 
special  interest  and  pertinence  to  the  article. 
Within  this  comparatively  recent  period,  no 
less  than  eight  severe  famines  have  swept  over 
portions  of  the  empire,  resulting  in  widespread 
suffering  and  great  loss  of  life.  To  provide 
against  similar  occurrences  in  the  future,  he 
advises  the  construction  of  good  roads  as  being 
far  superior  to  the  archaic  system  of  store¬ 
houses.  The  long  and  narrow  shape  of  the 
islands  favours  such  means  of  communication, 
and  we  trust  it  may  not  be  long  before  a  net¬ 
work  of  efficient  liigli-ways  connects  the  diffe¬ 
rent  provinces  with  one  another  and  with  the 
sea-board.” 

“The  Osaka  Nippo  pleads  for  a  reform  of  the 
theatre,  and  that  obsolete  patterns  being  dis¬ 
carded,  the  drama  may  reflect  the  advance  of 
public  thought.  Rightly  managed,  the  editor 
thinks  the  play-house  a  means  of  instruction 
as  well  as  amusement,  but  claims  that  the  old 
customs  of  actors  must  be  abandoned,  and 
players  be  so  classified  as  to  spur  them  to  pro¬ 
fessional  effort  and  improvement.  Now,  he 
says,  the  theatre  is  growing  worse  and  worse, 
to  the  damage  of  that  class  in  the  community 
to  whom  the  excitements  and  displays  of  the 
stage  are  dearer  than  food  and  raiment.  As 
Osaka  is  peculiarly  the  home  of  the  drama, 
the  editor  desires  to  have  local  actors  lead  in 
this  theatrical  reform. 
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tTSHEEE  are  many  things  in  the  Chinese 
<A>  polity  that  strike  a  foreigner  with  admi¬ 
ration,  notwithstanding  the  predominating  ha- 
hit  of  many  to  find  fault  with  everything  that 
appears  strange  to  their  prejudiced  minds. 
The  extreme  veneration  for  the  aged  is  one 
excellent  trait,  and  it  is  one  that  pervades  all 
classes  from  the  Emperor  downwards.  China 
is  supposed  to  have  on  its  teeming  soil  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  required  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  its  people!  and  those  wants  are  supposed  to 
be  so  small,  that  one  should  think  there  would 
be  liftle  abject  poverty,  and  few  mendicants 
throughout  the  land.  The  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  begging  fraternity  is  very  numerous,  and 
poverty  is  more  apparent  than  wealth  in  almost 
every  direction.  Respectable  people  say,  as  do 
their  own  class  in  other  lands,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  young  men  to  beg,  for  there  is 
always  a  living  to  be  earned  somehow;  but 
that  there  are  always  people  who  will  not  work,  ! 
and  thus  are  compelled  to  beg.  The  truth  is, 
perhaps,  that  laziness  is  not  so  much  to  blame 
as  ignorance.  The  poor  fellows  who  are  able- 
bodied  do  not  know  what  to  do;  for  every  em¬ 
ployment,  even  the  most  menial  and  filthy,  is 
so  filled  that  it  is  hard  to  see  what  they  can  do. 
There  are  no  public  works  such  as  road  making, 
stone-breaking,  or  the  like  to  which  they  can 
look,  and,  as  a  fact,  there  are  myriads  who 
live  upon  friends,  relations,  or  whomsoever 
will  give  them  shelter,  working  in  whatever 
way  they  can  be  of  use,  but  receiving  no  pay 
beyond  their  food  and  lodging,  and  these  of  the 
most  meagre  kind.  Begging  then  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  China,  as  it  is  in  most  countries ;  and 
though  the  contributions  usually  thrown  to  its 
professors  are  not  large  to  each,  the  aggregate 
amount  given  away,  from  the  great  number  of 
recipients,  may  in  some  instances  mount  up  to 
something  considerable.  It  is  usual  to  give 
each  applicant  one  small  cash — say  the  tenth 
part  of  a  half-penny,  or  of  a  cent.  What  is 
the  lowest  number  of  cash,  per  diem,  on  which 
a  man  can  keep  body  and  soul  together,  we 
are  not  aware;  but  we  are  told  that  it  can  be 
done  for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen — though 
that  would  be  very  poor  fare.  Most  of  them 
try  to  call  at  thirty  or  forty  houses  each  day, 
so  as  to  get  enough  for  a  little  better  food,  and 
some  sort  of  shelter.  In  the  winter  it  must  in¬ 
deed  be  trying  for  them,  for  they  are  seen  with 
rags  over  them  sufficient  for  decency  but  no 


more.  As  for  protecting  them  against  cold, 
that  were  absurd  for  them  to  expect.  Not  only 
is  their  apparel  of  many  patches,  but  it  is  also 
so  full  of  holes  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  as  much  skin  as  covering  is  seen.  But 
the  very  aged  are  treated  with  more  considera¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  particular 
age  must  have  been  attained,  but,  at  all  events, 
when  they  are  past  work,  and  have  no  children 
on  whom  to  depend  for  support,  certain  of  them 
receive  a  license  from  the  Emperor  to  beg. 
Such  an  one  is  depicted  opposite  page  GO.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  carries  suspended  from  his 
neck  a  wooden  ticket  which  is  his  license ;  and 
in  his  hands  a  bamboo  with  his  age  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  written  upon  it.  Every  one  to 
whom  he  applies  is  supposed  to  give  him  at 
once  two  large  cash,  without  keeping  him  wait¬ 
ing,  as  is  usual  with  the  common  beggars. 
Thus  he  is  able  to  live  tolerably  comfortably, 
and  to  get  decent  clothes;  and  if  any  should 
show  him  disrespect,  the  license  and  staff 
would  justify  him  in  making  “  plenty  bobbely.” 
This,  however,  is  very  unusual,  for  every  one 
acknowledges  the  Imperial  permission  at  once, 
besides  according  to  the  very  aged  marked 
respect. 

- o - 
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®$fSHE  fabulous  stories  we  used  to  hear  of  the 
A,  wealth  of  Japan,  before  there  was  much 
hope  of  having  her  ports  opened  to  our  com¬ 
merce,  have  dwindled  into  a  very  sober  reality 
now  that  the  country  is  no  longer  a  terra  in¬ 
cognita,  but  has  been  examined  from  end  to  end 
by  scientific  mineralogists  and  mining  engi¬ 
neers,  specially  purposed  to  find  all  the  metal 
there  was  to  discover.  Gold  has  been  found 
in  several  localities  ;  but  not  in  paying  quanti¬ 
ties.  There  is  one  little  spot,  however,  on  an 
island  on  the  west  coast  which  is  being  sys¬ 
tematically  mined,  and  of  this  we  have  the 
following  account  given  by  Mr.  Gubbins,*  an 
attache  of  IT.  B.  M.’s  Legation  Tokio,  who 
visited  the  island  in  1375  : — 

“  Sado,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  mainland 
off  Niigata,  may  be  reached  in  two  days — either 
by  going  direct  from  Niigata  to  Yebisu  the 
Northern  Harbour,  or  by  proceeding  from  Nii¬ 
gata  to  Teradomari — a  village  30  miles  south 
of  Niigata  and  thence  to  the  south-east  point 
of  the  island.  The  former  is  the  longer  route 


*  In  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  J apart. 
See  Transactions  of  the  Society,  January  to  June  1875, 
page  95. 
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by  sea — being  40  miles, — but  though  by  taking 
the  latter  route  one  saves  half  the  distance  by 
water,  yet  it  involves  a  good  day’s  journey 
overland  from  Niigata  to  Teradomari. 

The  former  may  be  said  to  be  the  preferable 
route  at  ordinary  times,  but  in  the  stormy 
season  the  latter  is  the  best.  The  Bay  of  Ye- 
bisu,  the  northern  harbour  of  Sado,  is  a  fine 
bay,  being  ten  miles  long  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a  mile,  and  affords  good  protection 
to  shipping,  so  that  in  bad  weather  ships  lying 
off  Niigata  put  in  here  for  shelter,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  open  on  the  north  side  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  northerly  gales,  which  are  very 
prevalent  during  the  winter  months,  vessels 
have  to  make  for  the  Bay  of  Omi,  a  small  har¬ 
bour  on  the  east  coast,  or  for  Futaini  Bay 
which  is  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 
At  Yebisu  there  is  a  temple  picturesquely  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  crest  of  a  steep  hill,  and  from  here 
to  Aikawa,  the  locality  of  the  mines,  the  scenery 
is  . tolerably  pretty,  and  the  road  just  before 
Aikawa  is  reached  goes  over  a  pass  some  500 
feet  high. 

Sado  is  well  known  on  account  of  the  gold 
mines  to  which  it  owes  its  importance.  Aikawa 
the  chief  town  of  Sado,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  local  administration,  lies  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  island.  It  has  a  population  of 
10,090  inhabitants,  but  the  rest  of  the  island  is 
but  thinly  populated.  The  road  connecting 
Aikawa  with  Yebisu,  the  small  town  from 
which  the  northern  Bay  takes  its  name,  is  the 
only  decent  road  on  the  island,  and  we  fear  we 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  “damning 
with  faint  praise,”  as  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour  is  that  it  might  be  worse.  There  are 
several  villages  at  certain  distances  along  this 
route,  but  the  western  and  north-western  por¬ 
tions  of  Sado  are  mountainous  and  almost 
totally  uncultivated. 

From  the  fact  of  there  being  gold  mines  in 
Sado,  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  look  for  signs 
of  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity  among  its  in¬ 
habitants,  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case. 
The  villages  are  wretched  and  dirty  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  people  appear  to  be  miserably 
poor.  What  natural  wealth  it  possesses  has 
done  little  for  the  island,  if  we  may  judge  from 
outward  appearances.  Even  Aikawa,  which 
should  be  a  rich  thriving  town,  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  ordinary  fishing  village.  The  upper 
part  of  the  town  where  the  Kencho  and  mining 
office  are  situated  is  not  so  bad,  but  in  the 
lower  town  dirtiness  and  poverty  prevail  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
wretched  hovels. 

As  a  natural  consequence  labour  is  absurdly 
cheap  in  Sado,  and  travelling  therefore  very 


inexpensive, — the  charge  for  one  coolie  per  day 
being  24  sen.* 

The  mines  are  within  a  short  walk  of  the 
Mining  Office  and  are  prettily  situated  on  high 
hills.  The  height  of  the  highest  of  these  hills 
is  1,100  feet,  but  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
mines  is  only  700  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  gallery  which  one  enters  here — the  only 
one  which  can  be  explored  comfortably — 
is  fitted  with  a  tramway,  and  extends  for  a 
distance  of  300  yards  with  a  slight  ascent  into 
the  hill,  when  three  dark  and  uninviting  shafts 
are  reached — one  descending  to  the  left  another 
to  the  right — and  the  third  leading  straight 
into  the  heart  of  the  hill.  This  latter  has  been 
disused  for  some  time,  and  has  only  lately  been 
re-opened.  We  had  sufficient  respect  for  our 
clothes,  in  the  absence  even  of  other  deterrent 
reasons,  not  to  yield  to  any  inducements  which 
might  be  held  out,  to  us  to  prosecute  our  re¬ 
searches  underground  any  farther,  and  indeed 
there  were  risks  to  be  run  which  we  little  dreamt 
of  when  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  care  of 
our  guides.  Every  now  and  then  a  huge  truck 
full  of  ore  would  come  rolling  down  the  tram¬ 
way  on  its  way  with  its  load  to  the  mouth  of 
the  gallery,  which  forced  our  party  to  have 
recourse  to  a  general  ‘sauve  qui  peut’  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  within  reach,  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  as  we  were,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
do  to  save  ourselves  from  annihilation  by  cling¬ 
ing  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  subterraneous 
passage. 

Since  the  time  the  mines  were  first  opened 
they  have  been  subject,  at  certain  intervals,  to 
inroads  from  water,  and  on  the  way  from  the 
mining  office  we  passed  several  old  shafts  long 
since  abandoned  owing  to  this  reason.  From 
the  primitive  character  of  the  old  workings  it 
naturally  followed  that  from  time  to  time 
casualities  and  loss  of  life  resulted  from  the 
water  coming  in.  What  up  to  sixty  years  ago 
used  to  be  the  principal  entrance  to  the  mines, 
was  at  that  date  the  scene  of  one  of  these  cat¬ 
astrophes,  when  no  less  than  300  people  are 
reported  to  have  perished.  That  in  the  face  of 
these  accidents  and  the  danger  attaching  to 
mining  operations  conducted  when  modern 
appliances  and  engineering  skill  were  as  yet 
unknown,  the  works  should  have  been  proceed¬ 
ed  with, — says  something  for  the  perseverance 
of  the  local  Japanese,  but  probably  their  greed 
for  gain  induced  them  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  and  the  very  ignorance  of  the 
miners  of  the  common  laws  on  which  engineer- 


*  This  it  should  he  horn  in  mind  is  the  Government 
rate. 
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ing  is  based  possibly  made  tlicm  underrate  tlie 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Of  late  years  the  water  has  been  gradually 
accumulating  to  such  an  extent  as  effectually 
to  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  in 
some  shafts,  we  were  told,  the  water  had  at¬ 
tained  a  depth  of  15  feet.  With  a  view,  there¬ 
fore,  to  freeing  the  mines  from  this  obstruction, 
a  survey  of  them  has  been  instituted  and 
the  necessary  plans  and  estimates  are  being 
prepared.  The  cost  of  removing  this  obstacle 
will  it  is  said  be  very  great,  as  it  is  calculated 
that  it  will  take  quite  five  years  to  get  the 
mines  into  good  working  order,  but  it  is  also 
equally  the  general  opinion  that  unless  the 
requisite  measures  to  this  end  are  speedily  put 
into  execution  the  mines  will  eventually  have 
to  be  abandoned,  as  they  cannot  otherwise  be 
worked  to  advantage. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  ore  on 
hand,  enough,  it  is  stated,  to  occupy  two  years 
in  smelting.  The  new  smelting  works,  which 
have  only  recently  been  completed,  will  thus 
come  in  very  useful. 

The  tramway  wdiich  was  laid  down  three 
years  ago  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ore  from 
the  mines  to  the  town,  is  still  in  existence, 
but  the  tramway  system  was  not  found  to  work 
well.  Owing  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  tramways,  accidents 
were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  moreover, 
labour  being  so  cheap,  it  was  found  to  be  just 
as  economical  to  employ  manual  labour.  An¬ 
other  consideration  which  probably  had  some 
weight  is  that  the  conveyance  of  the  ore  in  the  old 
way  from  the  mines  gave  occupation  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  the  tramways  were  very  likely  unpopular. 
Womem  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  transport 
of  ore.  They  receive  4  sen  a  day  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  three  or  four  trips  to  and  fro  in 
that  time. 

In  spite  of  the  high  quality  of  the  ore  ex¬ 
tracted  from  them,  the  cheapness  of  labour, 
and  the  favourable  situation  of  the  mines  with 
regard  to  the  town,  it  is  yet  a  fact  that  the 
Sado  mines  are  worked  at  a  loss.  On  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  population,  and  owing 
also  perhaps  in  a  measure  to  that  aversion  to 
a  change  of  locality  which  is  common  to  all 
Japanese,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are 
more  or  less  related  to  each  other,  and  thus  if 
one  obtains  an  official  position,  it  is  generally 
not  long  before  his  numerous  relations  are  all 
similarly  provided.  Consequently  the  number 
of  officials  employed  in  the  Mining  Office  and 
kencho  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Not  only  do  the  mines  not  pay  but  they  are 


a  source  of  considerable  expense  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  actually  heard  it  stated  on  good 
authority,  the  statement  being  subsequently 
confirmed  on  our  return  to  Yedo,  that  one  year 
$60,000  worth  of  gold  was  forwarded  to  Yedo, 
but  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  $75,000  were 
sent  from  the  capital  to  meet  the  working  ex¬ 
penses.  Unless  a  radical  reform  be  effected 
one  can  foresee  only  one  result  from  a  state  of 
things  like  this.” 

- o — - 

Jfffmcrsa, 


T)Y  a  strange  inadvertence,  a  mistake  was 
Xj  made  in  our  last  issue,  for  which  we  crave 
the  forgiveness  of  our  readers.  The  picture 
described,  “Takao,  Formosa,”  was  sent  to  us 
by  the  artist  with  its  proper  name  upon  it; 
but  this  we  overlooked ;  and  as  we  had  expect¬ 
ed  one  of  Takao,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
pictures  will  show  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
point  of  land  in  each  there  is  a  similarity,  we 
undoubtingly  sent  forth  the  picture  as  Takao. 
It  is  in  fact  a  view  taken  at  Amoy;  but  this 
month  we  give  a  view  of  Takao,  which  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  very  different  port  from  the  other. 


•o- 


‘tQEKING,  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  China 
A.  has  only  enjoyed  this  distinction  since  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  up  to 
the  year  1411  the  city  of  Nanking,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  having  been  the 
seat  of  government.  Peking  is  situate  on  a  sandy 
plain  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  most  norther¬ 
ly  province  of  the  eighteen  which  compose  what 
is  ordinarily  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Middle 
Kingdom, — China  proper ;  but  as  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria,  which  together  form  a  territory 
exceeding  the  eighteen  provinces  in  extent, 
lie  to  the  north  of  it,  a  superficial  glance  at  its 
position  on  the  ways  would  convey  the  idea  of 
its  being  sufficiently  central.  Practically  it  is 
very  much  the  reverse,  for  to  the  north  the 
country  is  comparatively  desert  and  very  sparse¬ 
ly  populated,  while  the  millions  of  China  oc¬ 
cupy  all  the  rich  country  to  the  south  and  west 
of  it. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  population  of  Peking,  some,  following  Du 
Halde  state  it  at  3,000,000,  whilst  others  doubt 
its  reaching  2,000,000,  Klaproth  even  estimat¬ 
ing  it  as  low  as  1,300,000.  Even  the  extent 
of  its  area  is  variously  stated,  one  writer  giving 
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it  twenty-seven  square  miles,  whilst  another 
estimates  it  as  but  fourteen.  Probably  the 
latter  “does  not  include  the  suburbs,  and  the 
former  does.  Dr.  Williams  tells  us: — ■* 

It  was  at  first  surrounded  by  a  single  wall  pierced 
by  nine  gates,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
city  of  Nine  Gates.  A  part  of  the  southern  suburbs 
has  since  been  inclosed,  and  the  city  now  consists 
of  two  portions,  the  northern  or  Tartar  city,  called 
Nui-ching,  containing  about  twelve  square  miles, 
where  are  the  palace,  government  buildings,  and 
troops;  and  the  southern,  called  Wai-ching,  or 
Outer  city,  where  the  Chinese  live.  The  wall  of 
the  city  is  thirty  feet  high,  twenty-five  thick  at  the 
base,  and  the  inner  face  slopes  in  so  much  that  it 
is  only  twelve  feet  wide  across  the  terre-plein  upon 
which  the  parapet  is  erected.  Near  the  gates,  of 
which  there  are  sixteen  in  all,  the  walls  are  faced 
with  stone,  but  in  other  places  with  large  bricks, 
laid  in  a  mortar  of  lime  and  clay,  which  in  process 
of  time  becomes  almost  as  durable  as  stone.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  facings  is  filled  up 
with  the  earth  taken  from  the  ditch  which  surrounds 
the  city.  Square  towers,  projecting  fifty  feet  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  walls,  occur  at  intervals  of 
about  sixty  yards,  and  one  of  these  buttress-like 
defences  stands  on  each  side  of  every  gate,  connect¬ 
ed  in  front  by  a  semi-circular  fort;  the  entrance 
into  the  area  is  at  the  side  and  not  directly  in  front. 
The  arches  of  the  gateways  are  strong,  and  each 
gate  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  building  several 
stories  high,  with  painted  port-holes  for  cannon. 

At  the  sides  of  the  gates,  and  also  between  them, 
are  esplanades  for  mounting  to  the  top ;  the  ditch 
around  the  city  is  fed  from  the  Tunghwui  river, 
which  also  supplies  all  the  other  ditches  leading 
across  or  through  the  city.  The  approach  to  Pe¬ 
king  from  Tung-cliau  is  by  a  well  paved  road,  but 
little  or  nothing  of  the  buildings  inside  the  walls  is 
seen ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  high  lookout  towers 
over  the  gates,  it  would  more  resemble  an  encamp¬ 
ment  inclosed  by  a  massive  wall  than  a  large  me¬ 
tropolis.  No  spires  or  towers  of  churches,  no  pillars 
or  monuments,  no  domes  or  minarets,  nor  even 
many  dwellings  of  superior  elevation,  break  the  dull 
uniformity  of  this  or  any  Chinese  city.  In  Peking, 
the  different  coloured  tiles,  yellow,  green  and  dun 
red,  upon  the  roofs,  impart  a  variety  of  colours  to 
the  scene,  but  the  only  objects  to  relieve  the  mono¬ 
tony  are  usually  large  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  flag- 
staffs  in  pairs  before  every  official  residence.  A 
towering  pagoda  is  usually  the  only  building  which 
claims  the  pre-eminence. 

The  Marble  Pagoda,  a  picture  of  which  we 
give,  is  found  at  “  Yu-Chuan-Shan  ”  (Jade 
Spring  Hill),  a  portion  of  Yuen-Ming-Yuen,  or 
as  it  more  commonly  called  by  foreigners,  the 
Summer  Palace,  the  spot  rendered  historically 
famous  by  its  capture  and  destruction  by  the 
Allied  French  and  English  troops  in  1860. 
Lord  Elgin  thus  alludes  to  the  incident  in  a 
letter  dated  October  7th,  I860:— 

*  The  Middle  Kingdom,  by  S.  W.  Williams,  L.L.D., 
New  York,  1871,  page  55. 


Sunday,  October  7th. — We  hear  this  morning 
that  the  French  and  our  cavalry  have  captured  the 
Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperor.  All  the  big-wigs 
have  lied,  nothing  remains  but  a  portion  of  the 
household.  We  are  told  that  the  prisoners  are  all 

in  Peking . Five  p.m. — I  have  just  returned  from 

the  Summer  Palace.  It  is  really  a  fine  thing,  like 
an  English  park — numberless  buildings  with  hand¬ 
some  rooms,  and  filled  with  Chinese  curios,  and 
handsome  clocks,  bronzes,  &c.  But,  alas !  such  a 
scene  of  desolation.  The  French  General  came  up 
full  of  protestations.  He  had  prevented  looting  in 
order  that  all  the  plunder  might  be  divided  between 
the  armies,  &c.,  &c.  There  was  not  a  room  that  I 
saw  in  which  half  the  things  had  not  been  taken 
away  or  broken  to  pieces.  I  tried  to  get  a  regiment 
of  ours  sent  to  guard  the  place,  and  then  sell  the 
things  by  auction :  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  things 
done  by  system  in  such  a  case,  so  some  officers  are 
left  who  are  to  fill  two  or  three  carts  with  treasures 

which  are  to  be  sold . Plundering  and  devastating 

a  place  like  this  is  bad  enough,  but  wliat  is  much 
worse  is  the  waste  and  breakage.  Out  of  1,00,0007. 
worth  of  property,  I  daresay  50,0007.  will  not  be 
realised.  French  soldiers  were  destroying  in  every 
way  the  most  beautiful  silks,  breaking  the  jade 
ornaments  and  porcelain,  &c.  War  is  a  hateful 
business.  The  more  one  sees  of  it,  the  more  one 
detests  it. 

And  again,  a  few  days  later: — 

Having,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  examined 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  destruction  of  Yuen-Ming-Yuen 
was  the  least  objectionable  of  the  several  courses 
open  to  me,  unless  I  could  have  reconciled  it  to  my 
sense  of  duty  to  suffer  the  crime  which  had  been 
committed  to  pass  practically  unavenged.  I  had 
reason,  moreover,  to  believe  that  it  was  an  act 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  a  greater  effect  in 
China,  and  on  the  Emperor,  than  persons  who  look 
on  from  a  distance  may  suppose. 

It  was  the  Emperor’s  favourite  residence,  and  its 
destruction  could  not  fail  to  be  a  blow  to  his  pride 
as  well  as  to  his  feelings.  To  this  place  lie'  brought 
our  hapless  countrymen,  in  order  that  they  might 
undergo  their  severest  tortures  within  its  precincts. 
Here  have  been  found  the  horses  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  the  troopers  seized,  the  decorations  tom 
from  the  breast  of  a  gallant  French  officer,  and 
other  effects  belonging  to  the  prisoners.  As  almost 
all  the  valuables  had  already  been  taken  from  the 
place,  the  army  would  go  there,  not  to  pillage,  but 
to  mark,  by  a  solemn  act  of  retribution,  the  horror 
and  indignation  .with  which  we  were  inspired  by 
the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime.  The  punishment 
was  one  which  would  fall,  not  on  the  people,  who 
may  be  comparatively  innocent,  but  exclusively  on 
the  Emperor,  whose  direct  personal  responsibility 
for  the  crime  committed  is  established,  not  only  by 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  at  Yuen-Ming-Yuen, 
but  also  by  the  edict,  in  which  he  offered  a  pecu¬ 
niary  reward  for  the  heads  of  the  foreigners,  adding, 
that  he  was  ready  to  expend  all  his  treasure  in  these 
wages  of  assassination. 
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Illustrations  in  V ol.  3, 

continued: — 

Yucca  Gloriosa,  in  the  Public 
Garden,  Shanghai. 

Monseigneur  Verroles. 

Mouth  of  the  Woosung  Creek. 

Chungking,  Szechuen. 

A  Szechuen  Family. 

Mandarin  Garden  Retreat. 

H.  I.  H.  Higashi  Fushimi  no 
Miya. 

Cemetery,  Dai  Toku  Ji,  Nagasaki. 

The  Tablet  of  “Yu.” 

Water  Gate  at  Kwenshan. 

Inside  the  City  of  Kwenshan. 

Carrying  a  Maternal  Uncle — Chi¬ 
nese  woodcut  of  a  Cliinese 
Drawing. 

From  Chungking,  Upper  Yang- 
tsze. 

General  le  Gendre. 

Bridge  at  Sungkiang. 

Group  of  Aborigines,  and  Hut 
Formosa. 

The  Foaming  Cascade,  Amoy  Pro¬ 
vince. 

The  Temple  Lam-poo-too-Miau, 
near  Amoy. 

A  Quarrel. 

Fort  Zelandia,  Formosa. 

The  Residence  of  Chu  Fu-tsze, 
near  Kiukiang. 

Sledges  for  Winter  Travelling  on 
the  Frozen  Rivers,  North-China. 

Pekingese  Car. 

Pekingese  Lady. 

A  Chinese  Nun. 

An-ching,  on  the  River  Yangtsze. 

Bridge  and  Creek  at  Hongkew. 

VIEWS  OF  PEKING 
AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

TAKEN  BY. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  CHILD. 


Views  in  “  Wan  shou  shan  ”  (part  of 
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91  ,,  „  details  of 

94  Mongol  encampment. 

95  „  „  small. 

In  Temple  of  Heaven. 

96  Covered  altar. 
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100  „  „  Details. 
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187  „  „  „  2 
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83  ,,  Foreign  Buildings. 
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23  ,,  ,, 
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36  ,,  ,, 
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36  Tea  plain  and  mountains. 

39  Aboriginal  Territory. 
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do 
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47 
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50 
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miles 

52 
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Doyle 
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^mcrinm  Commcric  luitlj  Cbimi, 

By  Gideon  Nye,  Esq. 


Part  II. 

(  Continued  from  paye  56. ) 

POSTSCRIPT. 

OINCE  closing  the  foregoing  chapter,  we 
0  have  discovered  in  some  historical  notes 
published  in  the  Chinese  depository  about  forty 
years  ago  as  authentic,  and  apparently  as 
partly  derived  from  Mr.  Peter  W.  Snow  then 
recently  appointed  Consul  for  the  United  States 
at  Canton,  a  statement  (made  similarly  explicit 
to  that  cited  above  from  Sir  John  Davis’  work 
respecting  the  hoisting  of  the  American  flag),* 
that  ‘  previously  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Snow’s  father  as  Consul  at  Canton  in  about 
the  year  1798,  no  agent  for  the  United  States 
had  ever  resided  in  China.’ 

In  the  same  connection  we  see  the  name  of 
the  first  ship  from  America  to  Canton  given  as 
Empress  instead  of  Empress  of  China. 

This  latter  inaccuracy  is  a  minor  error ;  but 
it,  along  with  the  more  serious  ones  which  we 
are  now  enabled  to  correct,  illustrates  the  value 
of  Major  Shaw’s  Journals;  and,  but  that  the 
delay  of  them  publication  resulted  in  the  final 
labour  of  love  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
President  Quincy,  our  regret  thereat  would  be 
unqualified. 

In  the  actual  circumstances,  the  career  of  the 
editor,  that  added  renown  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  New  England  historical  names,  reflects 
lustre  on  his  theme;  whilst  his  high  honour 
and  scrupulous  care  assure  us  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  faithful  rendering  of  every  portion  of 
the  record. 

Reverting  to  the  statement  above,  which  we 


*  This  statement  respecting  the  flag  though  explicitly 
made  by  Sir  John  Davis,  is  probably  an  error,  since  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  Major  Shaw  to  omit  observance 
of  the  custom  that  Sir  John  implies  all  other  foreign 
“  factories  ”  at  Canton,  (that  is  to  say,  the  several  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  countries),  adopted,  and  that  exist- 


quote  verbatim  at  foot,*  that  will  have  surprised 
our  readers  as  it  did  ourselves,  we  need  hardly 
add  that  the  circumstance  of  its  existence  in  a 
periodical  generally  reliable  in  its  statement  of 
facts,  uncontradicted  for  forty  years,  also  illus¬ 
trates  the  vice  of  incautious  statement  having 
a  historical  bearing  and  based  on  tradition  and 
the  consequently  imperative  duty  of  editors  to 
discriminate  them  sources  of  information  and 
qualify  their  record  with  some  reserve  of  form 
in  all  matters  not  the  subject  of  distinct  con¬ 
temporary  and  unchallenged  record. 

Here,  in  this  remarkable  illustration,  we 
have,  first,  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  lying 
as  it  were  buried  for  more  than  half  a  century 
in  the  tomb  with  Major  Shaw,  though  all  the 
time  really  accessible  in  the  Government  ar¬ 
chives  at  Washington  ;  and,  secondly,  its  publi¬ 
cation  at  Boston,  in  1847,  in  a  form  so  distinct 
and  authentic  as  to  preclude  cavil  and  only  in¬ 
crease  astonishment  that  the  Canton  commu¬ 
nity  or  other  readers  of  the  depository  were 
not  previously  conversant  with  facts  so  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  generation  preceding  their 
own,  enabling  the  correction  of  an  error  so 
grave.  In  order  that  this  explicit  statement, 
un contradicted  for  forty  years,  may  no  longer 
stand  as  a  record  of  history,  we  now  probeed 
to  embody,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  record 


ed,  according  to  Osbecli,  so  long  ago  as  1751,  as  it  did  when 
we  arrived  in  1833 ;  and,  so  far  as  we  gather  from 
tradition  and  the  representation  of  the  various  national 
flags  displayed  on  the  river-side  fronts  of  the  factories 
in  old  pictures,  the  custom  had  been  continued  from  an 
early  period. 

Not  only  would  Major  Shaw  conform  to  it ;  but  Mr. 
Consul  Snow,  who  succeeded  to  the  Consulate  in  1798, 
about,  would  no  doubt  do  likewise. 

*  Historical  note  from  the  Chinese  Repository  of 
September,  1836. 

“Mr.  Snow,  father  of  the  present  incumbent,  was 
appointed  Consul  at  Canton  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century — probably  in  1798 ;  previous  to  which  time  no 
agent  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ever 
resided  in  this  country.  The  successors  of  Mr.  Snow 
have  been  only  four,  namely,  Mr.  Carrington,  Mr.  Wil- 
cox,  Mr.  J.  H.  Grosvenor,  and  the  present  Consul,  Mr, 
P.  W.  Snow.” 
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of  Major  Shaw  including  already  the  copy  of 
one  official  document,  the  following  copies  of 
his  letter  of  December  7th,  1790  to  President 
Washington,  and  its  enclosures,  which  are  of 
much  intrinsic  interest  and  real  historical 
importance,  and  wherein  his  status  as  Consul 
in  1700  and  thenceforward  residing  at  Canton 
in  that  capacity  several  successive  years  down 
to  the  date  of  his  letter,  is  distinctly  set  forth ; 
as  is  his  continued  holding  of  the  office  until 
his  death  in  1794  inferable  from  the  memoirs 
of  him  by  President  Quincy. 

“To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

“Canton  in  China,  December  7th,  1790. 

“  Sir, — The  commerce  of  a  nation  being  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  attention  of  its 
Eulers,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  duties  of  the  office  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  that  I 
submit  to  your  consideration  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  trade  of  the  citizens  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  with  those  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands,  at  Batavia,  the  Capital  of  their  establish¬ 
ments  in  India. 

Having  sailed  from  Boston  the  latter  end  of 
March  last,  in  an  entirely  new  ship,  built, 
navigated,  and  owned  by  citizens  of  America, 
I  arrived  at  Batavia,  the  first  port  of  my  des¬ 
tination,  on  the  80th  of  August  following,  when, 
to  my  no  small  astonishment,  I  was  informed 
by  the  head  officer  of  the  Customs,  that  all 
commerce  with  the  Americans  was  prohibited 
by  orders  from  Holland;  and  that  we  should 
be  allowed  to  take  only  the  necessary  refresh¬ 
ments  for  our  passage  to  Canton,  my  second 
port  of  destination.  Notwithstanding  this  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Shabandar,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  exercise  the  right  of  petitioning  to  the 
Governor- General  and  the  Council  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  trade,  as  had  been  heretofore  the  cus¬ 
tom  ;  and  accordingly  I  was  the  next  morning 
presented  to  his  Excellency  at  his  levee,  and  in 
two  hours  after,  delivered  to  him  my  petition 
at  the  Council-board,  where  I  received  for  an¬ 
swer  that  the  prayer  of  it  could  not  be  granted. 

After  informing  myself,  from  the  Shabandar 
of  the  reasons  on  which  the  prohibition  of  the 
Americans  to  trade  at  Batavia  was  grounded, 
I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  as  Consul  for 
the  United  States,  to  make  a  representation  to 
the  Governor  and  Council,  on  a  matter  which 
I  conceived  so  nearly  to  concern  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  On  communicating  to  the  Sha¬ 
bandar  this  my  determination,  he  assented  to 
the  propriety  of  it,  and  observed,  that,  though 
the  prohibition  was  in  the  highest  degree  in¬ 


jurious  both  to  the  Americans  and  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Batavia,  yet,  if  the  former  did  not 
complain  to  the  Supremo  Authority  when  they 
had  an  opportunity,  it  would  ill  became  that 
respectable  body  to  take  any  notice  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Administration  in  Holland.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  Saturday  the  4th  of  September,  I 
drew  up  a  Memorial  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  and  enclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Sha¬ 
bandar,  requesting  him  to  take  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  of  having  it  presented.  On  seeing 
that  gentleman  afterwards,  he  assured  me  that 
the  Memorial  should  be  presented  on  the 
ensuing  Tuesday,  and  that  it  would  be  favour¬ 
ably  received, — it  being  the  wish,  not  only  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  of  the  Government,  also, 
that  the  Council  at  Batavia  should  be  as  free 
for  the  Americans  as  it  was  for  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  To  the  aforegoing  particulars  I  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  copies  of  the  letter  and  de¬ 
claration  above  mentioned,  and  of  begging 
that  you  will  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  most 
respectful  attachment, 

Sir, 

Your  very  obedient, 

humble  Servant, 

Samuel  Shaw. 

“To  the  Honourable  Mr.  Englehard, 
Shabandar  of  Batavia. 

Batavia,  September  4th,  1790. 

“  Sir, — On  my  arrival  at  Batavia,  the  80th 
ultimo,  in  the  American  ship  Massachusetts,  of 
820  tons,  from  Boston,  on  her  way  to  Canton 
in  China,  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you  with  a  report  of  my  cargo,  and  request¬ 
ed  to  be  indulged  with  the  privileges  hitherto 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  America  trading  to 
this  quarter  of  the  Globe. 

I  have  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  my  acknow¬ 
ledgement  for  your  politeness  in  presenting  me 
to  the  Governor- General  and  the  Council,  to 
request  their  permission  to  dispose  of  such 
articles  as  I  had  provided  for  this  market  (con¬ 
forming  myself  to  the  usual  laws  and  customs), 
which  I  had  experienced  in  my  former  voyage 
here,  in  178G. 

Judge  then,  Sir,  of  my  surprise,  on  being 
answered  that  all  commerce  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  was  absolutely  prohibited.  My  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  and  respect  for  the  law  of  nations 
teach  me,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  implicit 
obedience  is  a  virtue ; — and  I  shall  accordingly, 
on  the  morrow,  proceed  on  my  voyage, — de¬ 
claring  as  owner  of  said  ship  and  her  cargo, 
that  no  article  of  the  same  has  been  or  will  be 
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sold  during  our  stay;  and  that  nothing  has 
been  purchased  here,  except  water,  vegetables, 
and  other  refreshments  for  our  passage  to  Can¬ 
ton.  At  the  same  time  that  I  make  this  de¬ 
claration,  permit  me,  Sir,  to  observe  to  you, 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  laid  upon  my  countrymen  on  account 
of  evil  reports,  which  have  been  propagated  to 
their  prejudice  by  persons  unfriendly  to  both 
countries;  and  I  have,  therefore,  as  Consul  for 
my  nation,  taken  the  liberty  of  making  a  re¬ 
presentation  to  the  Government  here  on  the 
subject,  which  I  herewith  inclose,  and  request 
you  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  having 
it  presented.  As  a  public  officer  and  good 
citizen,  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  my  country. 
As  a  merchant,  the  prohibition  is  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  my  interest.  These  motives, 
Sir,  I  hope  will  plead  my  excuse  for  troubling 
you  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  I  pray  you 
to  believe  me,  with  much  esteem,  and  a  grate¬ 
ful  sense  of  your  friendly  attentions, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Samuel  Shaw. 

Petition  to  the  Governor- General  and  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Netherlands  India  at  Batavia. 

“The  undersigned,  Consul  at  Canton  in 
China  for  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
the  honour  to  make  the  following  declaration 
to  the  Governor- General  and  the  Council  of 
Batavia. 

That  he  was  at  Batavia  in  the  month  of 
July,  1786,  with  a  ship  from  New  York  called 
the  Hope,  whereof  he  was  supercargo  and  part 
owner.  That  he  left  Batavia  for  Canton  after 
remaining  there  twenty  days ;  during  which 
time  he  did  not,  in  any  instance,  by  himself  or 
any  one  for  him,  violate  the  laws  of  trade  by  a 
clandestine  exportation  of  pepper,  coffee,  or 
spices ;  or  in  any  manner  act  contrary  to  the 
orders  and  laws  of  the  Government,  as  signified 
to  him  by  the  then  Shabandar,  Mr.  Le  Cle. 
That  after  having  resided  at  Canton,  as  Consul 
for  his  nation,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  1786,  the  whole  of  1787  and  1788,  he,  in 
the  month  of  January  1789,  took  passage  for 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  July  following. 
That,  as  for  other  ships  belonging  to  citizens 
of  his  nation,  which  have  been  at  Batavia  and 
China  since  the  aforesaid  year  of  1786,  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  same  line  of  conduct  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  their  Captains  and  Owners. 

“It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that 
coffee  from  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon, 
pepper  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  other 
places  in  India,  and  spices  from  Batavia,  may 


be  purchased  by  Americans  from  English 
country  ships  at  Canton,  as  well  as  from  the 
Chinese,  upon  such  terms  as  will  afford  them 
a  reasonable  profit  in  their  OAvn  country;  and 
he  has  just  grounds  to  suppose  that  the  small 
quantities  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
carried  thither  were  procured  in  that  way. 

“The  undersigned  is  sorry  to  remark,  that, 
in  consequence  of  reports  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  countrymen,  they  have  not  only  been 
prohibited  all  commerce  here,  but  have  been 
considered  in  a  very  unfavourable  point  of  view 
by  the  Government  at  Batavia,  and  classed 
with  smugglers,  who  instead  of  conforming 
themselves  to  the  established  customs  of  civil¬ 
ized  nations  in  matters  of  commerce,  do  not 
hesitate  to  pursue  any  measures,  however  dis¬ 
honourable,  to  promote  their  own  advantage; 
and  he  feels  most  sensibly  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  for  himself  and  his  fellow 
citizens,  who,  conscious  of  not  violating  any 
laws  of  this  Government,  have  come  or  may 
yet  come  to  Batavia, — not  knowing  that  by 
such  evil  reports  the  Administration  here  have 
been  induced  to  prohibit  all  commerce  with 
them. 

That,  in  his  own  particular  case,  he  had 
provided  in  America  sundry  articles,  not  contra¬ 
band,  to  a  large  amount,  expressly  for  the 
market  of  Batavia,  which  to  his  great  injury, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  dispose  of;  but  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  is  obliged  to  proceed  with 
them  to  Canton,  where  they  are  not  wanted. 

“It  becomes,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  duty 
of  the  undersigned,  as  Consul  for  his  nation, 
to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  vindicate 
it  from  the  unjust  aspersions  under  which  it 
suffers;  and  he  flatters  himself  that  a  little 
time  will  suffice  entirely  to  remove  them;  in 
which  event,  he  confides  in  the  justice  of  the 
Administration  in  Holland,  and  in  that  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  that  his  countrymen  will  then  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  privileges 
allowed  to  any  other  nation ;  especially,  as  the 
connection  at  present  happily  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  their  Republic  and  the  United  States  of 
America  has,  in  his  humble  opinion,  the  equit¬ 
able  principle  of  reciprocal  good  for  its  imme¬ 
diate  object. 

“With  these  sentiments,  and  those  of  the 
most  perfect  respect  and  good-will  towards  the 
the  illustrious  Republic  of  Holland  and  its 
establishments  throughout  the  the  Globe,  the 
undersigned  has  the  honour  to  put  his  name 
to  this  representation. 

“  Made  at  Batavia  the  fourth  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1790. 

Samuel  Shaw, 
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Part  III. 


Summary  of  historical  view.  The  incentives  to 
commerce.  "  T lie  statesman' s  rationale.  Moral  and 
civilizing  influence's  of  commerce.  Inherent  de¬ 
ments  of  change.  A  remarkable  change  in,  and 
stupendous  expansion  of  the  Cotton  Trade.  The 
Raw  Material  in  America.  'The  trade  in  Cotton 
Goods.  Changes  in  the  silk  trade.  Tendency  of 
English  commerce  to  supplant  that  of  all  European 
nations.  The  A  merican  Merchants  participate  in 
the  European  Tea  Trade.  Rapid  growth  in  the 
Australian  Tea  Trade.  The  Americans  supplant 
the  Spaniards  in  the  trade  with  Mexico,  Chili  and 
Peru.  The  Californian  trade  a  new  element  of 
vast  importance.  Participation  in  the  Australian 
Trade. 


In  the  preceding  view  we  have  presented  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  American  commerce 
with  China,  and  given,  incidentally,  a  clear 
idea  of  the  machinery  and  mode  of  conducting 
the  foreign  trade  generally  at  that  period. 

We  see  that  the  introduction  of  the  west  upon 
the  theatre  of  close  monopoly  was  on  wholly  a 
novel  footing. 

That  not  having,  like  the  Cabots  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  to  shrink  from  contact  with  the 
Pope’s  Bull  guarding  the  arrogated  claims  of 
Portugal  and  of  Spain,* * * §  —  neither  like  the 
Brakes  and  Raleighs  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  take  that  most  stupendous  of  Bulls  by  the 
horns;!  nor,  indeed,  like  an  Anson,  in  the 
eighteenth,  to  heed  the  attractions  of  the  gal¬ 
leons  l  of  Mexico  and  Manila: — Not  like  free 
rovers  of  the  seas ;  nor  even  like  the  chartered 
Merchant- Adventurers  of  a  later  epoch: — yet, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  independence  and  a 
laudable  ambition,  the  resolute  citizen  of  the 
new  world  came  gifted  with  the  half-consciously 
prophetic  instinct  of  a  precursor  of  free-trade.§ 


*  John  Cobata,  a  Venetian,  sailed  from  England  with 
two  ships  in  1496,  taking  the  course  to  the  north-west¬ 
ward  iii  order  not  to  contravene  the  famous  Bull  of  the 
Pope  that  assigned  to  Portugal  and  Spain  all  new  dis¬ 
coveries  south,  east  and  west  of  an  imaginary  hue 
drawn  370  leagues  west  of  the  Azores. 

t  The  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
based  on  the  Pope’s  Bull  were  scouted  as  absurd  at  this 
later  period. 

J  Anson  captured  the  galleon  from  Acapulco  with 
treasure  for  Manila  in  1741,  in  the  China  sea. 

§  So  jealous  was  Congress  of  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  trade  that  in  granting  to  Major  Shaw  the  Commission 
of  Consul  in  China,  on  his  proposing  to  return  to  Can¬ 
ton,  a  condition  was  inserted  in  it  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  “not  he  entitled  to  receive  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emoluments  whatsoever.” 


Without  the  scientific  ambition  of  Cabot ; 
the  incitements  of  warlike  adventure  like 
Drake’s;  or  the  almost  romantic  allurements 
of  inordinate  gain  like  Burrougli’s :  * — But, 
with  the  modest  declaration  of  Shaw,  that  ‘  the 
Americans  must  have  Tea  and  they  seek  the  most 
lucrative  market  for  their  precious  root  ginseng,' — 
“the  new  people”  as  the  Chinese  called  them, 
came  to  China. 

Here,  then,  we  have  already  partially  an¬ 
swered  the  preliminary  inquiry  that  is  always 
present  to  the  stateman’s  mind: — In  what  did 
this  commerce  consist  ?  what  formed  its  basis  ? 
what  were,  in  short,  the  incentives  .to  it?  For 
his  regard  is  first  directed  to  the  mutual  needs 
of  nations,  and  hence  to  the  material  resources 
of  the  respective  countries  as  constituting  the 
basis — the  motive-power — of  intercourse  and 
the  elements  of  interchange. 

In  process  of  time  moral  influences  result 
from  interchange  of  thought  and  contrast  of 
manners. 

We  recognize  commerce,  indeed,  as  one  of 
the  chief  forces  of  civilization,  whether  regarded 
in  its  wider  sweep  or  in  the  manifold  forms  of 
its  attractions  to  the  intercourse  of  different 
contiguous  peoples.  We  see  it  undergoing 
changes  of  so  marked  a  character  as  to  be 
rightly  called  revolutions ;  irrespective  of  direct 
political  influences  and  as  the  result  of  its  own 
forces  in  the  intercommunication  of  ideas  and 
the  engendering  of  industrial  competitive  rivalry 
and  of  scientific  research  and  application,  as 
well  as  in  the  interchange  of  natural  produc¬ 
tions. 

Such  changes  we  shall  see  in  the  course  and 
machinery  of  trade  and  navigation  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  review  the  American  trade  from  the 
period  of  Major  Shaw’s  death  to  the  present 
time. 

The  most  prominent  and  striking  of  those  in 
respect  to  commodities  is  that  experienced  in 
the  trade  in  Cotton  goods,  (yarn  and  fabrics), 
constituting  as  it  does  a  complete  revolution 
of  that  great  commerce.  We  may  recall  the 
circumstance  that  in  1492  the  natives  of  San 
Salvador  gave  Columbus  some  Cotton  yarn. 
And  the  more  significant  one,  also,  that  the 
black  Cotton  seed  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Southern  States  of  America  in  about  1788, 
from  the  Bahamas. 


*  In  1593,  Sir  John  Burroughs  captured  the  largest 
of  the  Portuguese  carracks,  of  1,600  tons  burden,  car¬ 
rying  700  men  and  36  brass  cannon ;  and  loaded  with 
gold,  pearls,  ivory,  silks,  drugs,  spices,  calicoes,  &c. 
‘  She  was  the  largest  vessel  that  had  been  seen  in 
England,  and  excited  the  ardour  of  the  people  to  engage 
in  so  opulent  a  commerce. 
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In  1760,  the  whole  production  of  Cotton 
goods  in  England  amounted  to  £200,000  value 
only.  Then  the  raw  material  came  principally 
from  the  Levant. 

In  1791,  the  shipment  of  it  from  America 
commenced;  and  in  1795,  owing  to  Whitney’s 
invention  of  the  ginning  machine,  it  had  risen 
to  above  five  millions  of  pounds  weight.  And, 
by  a  progressive  increase  that  has  since  sur¬ 
passed  all  previous  conception  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  production,  it  attained  to  over  a  billion 
of  pounds  weight  of  export  in  1858,  at  the 
same  time  leaving  for  American  home  con¬ 
sumption  nearly  a  third  as  much  more.  Of 
the  export,  Great  Britain  has  taken  fully  three 
quarters  on  an  average  from  the  commence¬ 
ment,  during  normal  conditions ;  but  at  the 
periods  of  the  non-intercourse  acts  and  war  of 
1808-1815  and  of  the  civil  war  of  1861-1866, 
she  got  the  raw  material  chiefly  from  the  Le¬ 
vant  and  India. 

In  the  latter  period  raw  Cotton  was  shipped 
from  China  to  both  England  and  America; 
whereas,  in  1812-1843  several  whole  cargoes  of 
Cotton  were  sent  from  Alabama  to  China. 

These  are  points  of  interest  regarding  the 
raw  material;  but  our  special  concern  is  with 
fabrics  and  yarn  of  Cotton,  chiefly  the  former. 
Those  goods,  known  as  calicoes,  ginghams, 
seersuckers,  muslins,  &c.,  in  India,  and  as 
Nankeens  in  China,  formed,  during  the  first 
century  of  English  commerce,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  return  cargoes  to  Europe,  as  they 
did  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  investments 
of  the  Americans  during  the  first  four  decades 
of  their  trade  with  the  East. 

AVhereas,  the  interval  has  presented  a  com¬ 
plete  reversal,  that  in  respect  to  the  British 
trade  is  as  remarkable  as  the  enormous  pro¬ 
portions  attained  in  the  same  period  by  the 
American  production  of  the  raw  material;  the 
two  marvellous  developments,  indeed,  being 
essentially  interdependent. 

Thus,  from  being  a  large  consumer  of  the 
Cotton  fabrics  of  the  East,  England  had  effect¬ 
ed  so  complete  a  commercial  revolution  that, 
already  before  1858,  she  shipped  them  to  India 
and  China  in  the  enormous  quantities  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  value  of  ten  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  And  America,  sent  to 
Canton  alone  in  the  fiscal  year  1853-54,  Cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  aggregating  more  than  fifty  millions 
of  yards. 

In  the  Silk  trade  there  has  been  a  similar, 
though  somewhat  lesser  change  in  point  of 
volume,  yet  one  of  great  importance  in  actual 
money  value,  but  less  revolutionary  in  effect, 
in  that — although  the  raw  material  of  silk  has 
long  been  shipped  from  China  in  large  quanti¬ 


ties  to  both  England  and  America — the  fabrics 

O 

of  silk  are  not  the  object  of  shipment  to  China; 
her  people  preferring  their  own.  Unlike  the 
people  of  India,  for  whose  consumption  there 
were  imported  from  Europe  in  1876  more  of 
Silk  manufactures  than  there  were  exported 
those  of  native  manufacture. 

Down  to  twenty  years  ago  large  shipments 
of  silk  goods  were  made  to  America  from  China, 
although  the  general  taste  had  long  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  those  of  France ;  but  when  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  war  expenditures  caused  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  high  duties,  the  shipments  from  China 
dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  sum.  Nor  is 
there  any  probability  of  a  revival  of  that  branch 
of  the  trade;  American  industry  being  entitled 
to  protection  upon  a  fabrication  thus  stimulat¬ 
ed,  though  hardly  to  the  extent  of  the  present 
duty,  which,  moreover,  engenders  the  vice  of 
smuggling. 

The  shipments  of  silk  goods  to  England  had 
long  been  less  considerable  than  those  to  Ame¬ 
rica;  but  are  continued  to  tins  time  upon  a 
reduced  scale,  that,  however,  has  exceeded 
those  to  America  since  the  imposition  of  the 
high  duty  there.  * 

In  the  preceding  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  we  have- 
already  noticed  the  tendency  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  of  that  of  England  to  supplant 
the  trade  of  all  the  other  European  nations.. 
It  was  evident  that  her  paramount  power  in 
India, — attained  by  heroic  struggles  and  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance, — was  yielding  her  peo¬ 
ple  a  preponderant  prestige  and  general  influ¬ 
ence,  together  with  an  affluence  of  superior 
means  and  ready  facilities  in  the  whole  inter- 
Asian  commerce;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
predilection  of  her  people  for  tea — that  spread 
more  rapidly  than  among  any  other  European 
people,  accelerated  the  tendency  even  before 
the  present  century.  In  point  of  fact,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  a  considerable  element  of 
the  commerce  of  those  nations  of  the  continent 


*  Among  lesser  changes  in  commerce  it  is  curious  to 
note  the  names  of  fabrics  and  trace  back  their  origin 
and  derivation,  respecting  which  errors  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time.  An  instance  of  this  is  in  ‘bomba- 
zin’  or  ‘  bombycina,’  of  which  one  author  writes :  “  bom¬ 
bazine  is  a  kind  of  silk  stuff  originally  manufactured  at 
Milan.”  Whereas  it  was  one  of  the  first  names  applied 
in  the  west  of  Europe  to  a  silk  fabric  from  the  east, 
that  came  through  Bokhara,  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  latin  boiribax,  implying  a  fabric  originally  of 
Cotton.  But  the  point  of  greatest  interest  to  us  is  the 
fabrication  of  imitations  of  the  stuff  in  Europe  under 
the  names  of  bombazine,  bombazette,  camlet,  lasting, 
&c.,  of  sheep’s  wool  and  goats’  hair,  and  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  China  in  large  quantities;  thus  effecting  what 
we  may  call  another,  though  somewhat  indirect  and 
lesser,  trade  revolution. 
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was  contributed  by  aberrations  in  the  fiscal 
system  of  England,  in  tlie  imposition  of  exor¬ 
bitant  duties  on  tea  that  induced  and  nourish¬ 
ed  an  extensive  smuggling  trade  in  it,  which, 
commencing  with  its  purchase  in  China,  ended 
with  its  clandestine  landing  in  England;  but 
meantime  was  fruitful  of  such  measure  of  law¬ 
less  daring  and  adventure  as  has  yielded  to  the 
masters  of  fiction  an  element  contributing  the 
ground  work  of  many  imaginary  creations  of 
their  art. 

The  wise  fiscal  change  of  1784,  reducing  the 
duty  on  tea  to  124  per  cent.,  cut  off  at  one 
stroke  this  demoralizing  use  of  foreign  flags, 
and  transferred  that  considerable  contribution 
to  the  consumption  of  England  to  the  direct 
trade  of  the  Company,  to  which  it  legitimately 
belonged.  Thus,  the  statistics  already  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  Part  First,  shew  an  increase  in 
the  deliveries  to  the  Company  of  118  per 
cent,  in  the  first  year,  and  46  per  cent,  in 
the  second;  and,  correspondingly,  a  decline  in 
the  importations  of  tea  from  China  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  from  19  millions  of  pounds  weight  in 
1784  to  24  millions  in  1791.  And  the  marked, 
permanent,  character  of  this  change  may  be 
noted  by  the  statistics  of  nine  years  preceding 
1780,  during  which  118  millions  of  pounds 
were  exported  from  China  to  Europe  and  but 
50  millions  of  pounds  to  England;  whereas 
the  actual  consumption  of  the  British  domi¬ 
nions  at  that  period  was  above  13  millions  per 
annum,  and  the  consumption  of  the  Continent 
did  not  exceed  54  millions.  So  that  about  7-5- 
millions  per  annum  was  the  average  contribu¬ 
tion  to  English  consumption  by  smuggling 
from  the  Continent. 

The  change  in  the  course  of  trade  thus  ini¬ 
tiated  was  soon,  however,  to  be  greatly  accele¬ 
rated  and  rendered  permanent, — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  subsequent  reimposition  of  an  exorbit¬ 
ant  duty,  (owing  to  war  exigencies),- — by  poli¬ 
tical  events  in  Europe  of  a  gravity  compro¬ 
mising  even  the  separate  nationality  of  several 
of  the  participants  in  the  China  trade. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  succeeding 
wars  almost  totally  obliterated  the  commerce 
of  those  countries  with  China. 

And  in  the  new  phase  of  the  change  that 
followed  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  American 
merchants  became  participants  in  the  tea  trade 
from  China  to  the  continent ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  two  members  of  the  Co  Hong  pro¬ 
secuted  it  until  London  had  become  the  entre¬ 
pot  of  the  trade  for  all  Europe. 

Statistics  of  the  whole  period  of  what  was, 
in  fact,  a  somewhat  precarious  and  capricious 
trade,  are  not  available;  but  we  are  enabled 


to  note  a  few  particulars.  Thus,  in  the  decade 
between  1818  and  1829  there  were  19  millions 
of  pounds  of  tea  shipped  from  China  to  Hol¬ 
land  in  American  ships.  From  that  period  to 
1839  shipments  were  continued  by  Americans, 
chiefly  for  Chinese  account  and  in  English,  Ham¬ 
burg  and  other  vessels,  as  well  as  under  the 
American  flag. 

There  were  also  occasional  shipments  of 
entire  cargoes  in  Dutch  vessels  direct  to  Hol¬ 
land;  but  generally  the  shipments  by  those 
vessels  were  of  parts  of  cargoes  in  ships  bound 
first  to  Java. 

Among  rapid  changes  characterizing  the  tea 
trade,  that  of  the  consumption  in  Australia  is 
the  most  surprising,  having  reached  34  millions 
of  pounds  weight  in  1850,  and  sprung  to  10 
millions  in  1859;  since  which  the  increase  has 
steadily  progressed,  though  not  in  the  same 
extraordinary  ratio. 

Another  of  the  notable  changes  in  the  China 
trade  was  the  supplanting  of  the  Spanish  mer¬ 
chants  by  the  Americans  in  the  trade  of  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Chile,  respectively,  which  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  from  Canton  and  Macao  via  Manila  and 
Acapulco,  chiefly;  until  the  period  when  those 
Colonies  began  to  assert  their  independence  of 
Spain.  It  then  fell  gradually  into  the  control 
of  the  American  merchants  as  a  direct  and  ex¬ 
panding  trade ;  until  the  influence  of  French 
fashions  restricted  its  most  lucrative  branch — 
that  of  silk  fabrics — and,  subsequently,  the  rise 
of  San  Francisco  into  a  chief  entrepot  of  the 
general  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coasts  reduced 
the  direct  trade  to  insignificance. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the 
United  States  and  especially  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  1848-49,  the  trade  with  that  pros¬ 
perous  community  has  formed  a  new  and 
rapidly  increasing  element  in  American  com¬ 
merce  with  China ;  whose  importance,  as  not 
only  increasing  its  volume,  but  as  otherwise 
modifying  its  general  course,  is  incalculable. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  led,  also, 
to  some  participation  by  American  merchants 
in  voyages  from  the  United  States  with  produce 
and  general  merchandize  to  Melbourne  ;  whence 
returns  were  made  via  China. 

Such  have  been  the  important  changes  affect¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  American  commerce  with 
China. 

Having  passed  these  broad  features  of  change 
in  review,  we  renewedly  direct  our  attention  to 
the  actual  condition  and  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  commerce  with  China,  and 
are  confronted  at  once  with  the  vital  question 
of  the  balance  of  trade, — the  ways  and  means 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  financial  equilibrium ; 
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the  essential  feature  that  partially  emerged  in 
the  introduction  of  this  chapter. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

- o - 

%  Summer  gmrrn  of  71. 


A  Story  of  Corea. 

“  My  dreams  crowd  thick  and  fast,  when  wintry  gales 
Sweep  o’er  the  coast  with  sharp  and  icy  breath, 
Chanting  anon,  in  loud  and  fitful  wails, 

Their  never  ending  song  of  wreck  and  death. 

But  this,  the  wildest,  and  the  most  impressing, 

Came  in  the  sweet,  calm  days  of  summer  time, 
When  Nature  smiled,  the  Corean  valleys  dressing 
In  all  the  glories  of  a  tropic  clime.” 

<^fN  1871,  it  was  planned  that  an  expedition, 
JL  consisting  of  the  ships  forming  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fleet  in  Asiatic  waters,  should  visit  Corea. 
The  Hon.  F.  F.  Low,  the  United  States  Minis¬ 
ter  in  China,  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  government  of 
the  country.  As  is  shown  by  a  paragraph  in 
the  instructions  emanating  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Minister  Low,  no  hostile  measures 
were  contemplated.  “  The  Department  relies 
upon  you,”  runs  the  document,  “to  exercise 
prudence  and  discretion,  to  maintain  firmly 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  have  their 
seamen  protected,  to  avoid  a  conflict  hy  force 
unless  it  cannot  he  avoided  without  dishonour, 
and  to  seek  in  all  proper  ways  the  harmonious 
and  friendly  assistance  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Though  Corea  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
only  a  few  hours  steam  of  the  open  northern 
ports  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  for  centuries 
has  maintained  some  sort  of  intercourse  with 
China  and  Japan,  the  country,  in  all  its  rela¬ 
tions,  is  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  the 
West.  The  several  expeditions  visiting  the 
coast,  while  ascertaining  the  fact  that  spacious 
harbours,  navigable  rivers,  and  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation  abound,  failed  to  penetrate  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  seclusion  beyond.  Several  adventurous 
spirits  among  the  Jesuits  have  traversed  the 
borderland,  and  lingered  with  the  strange 
people,  but  those  hardy  religionists  have  let 
the  seal  remain  unbroken.  The  English,  the 
French,  and  in  1868  the  United  States  ship  She¬ 
nandoah,  have  sailed  along  the  beautiful  margin 
of  the  unknown  land.  The  English  contented 
themselves  with  surveying ;  hut  the  French, 
under  Admiral  Roget,  having  a  desire  to  visit 
the  Corean  capital,  were  driven  to  their  ships  ; 
while  Commander  Febiger,  after  kindly  receiv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  natives  on  board  the  Shenan¬ 


doah,  went  his  peaceful  way.  From  time  to 
time,  adventurous  nomads,  lured  by  strange 
tales  of  fabulous  wealth,  hoping,  Jason-like,  to 
bear  away  the  Golden  Fleece,  have  attempted 
to  pass  the  misty  barriers,  but  death  has  met 
most  of  them  on  the  very  threshold. 

In  1865,  a  steamer  called  the  General  Sher¬ 
man,  flying  the  American  flag,  voyaged  thither 
from  Shanghai,  but  no  word  of  her  crew  ever 
returned  to  those  anxiously  awaiting  tidings  in 
the  outer  world.  The  General  Sherman  was  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Captain  Preston,  and  manned  by 
Manilamen  and  Chinese .  Outside  some  general 
merchandise,  her  cargo  consisted  of  rifles, 
pistols,  and  war  material.  Ostensibly,  she 
went  to  Corea  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ;  but 
whispers  have  assigned  other  objects  held  in 
view  by  the  adventurers.  The  vessel  reached 
the  Salee  River.  At  the  time,  it  was  currently 
reported  the  natives  were  willing  to  barter  with 
the  strangers,  but  the  Corean  officials  objected, 
and  requested  the  vessel’s  departure.  Preston, 
whatever  else  was  his  object,  had  no  intention 
of  leaving  ;  and  forced  his  passage  up  the  river, 
deeming  his  crew  of  Manilamen  capable  of  re¬ 
sisting  any  attack  promoted  by  the  officials. 
The  sequel  proved  otherwise ;  the  Coreans 
boarded  the  vessel,  driving  the  crew  below, 
fastened  the  hatches  down  upon  them,  and  set 
fire  to  the  ship  !  It  would  seem  then,  the 
Coreans  had  some  foundation  for  declaring  the 
vessel  was  blown  up,  during  an  engagement 
“brought  on  by  overt  acts  of  hostility  from 
her  own  crew,”  and  that  all  on  board  perished 
by  the  explosion  ;  notwithstanding  others  may 
insist  the  crew  was  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
However,  while  this  inhumanity  is  charged 
against  them,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  an 
American  schooner,  the  Surprise ,  was  wrecked 
on  the  Corean  shores  in  1866,  and  the  sailors 
rescued,  were  kindly  treated,  and  escorted  safely 
to  China. 

The  United  States  Squadron  rendezvoused 
at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  May  1871,  where  prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  for  the  expedition.  It 
comprised  the  Colorado,  bearing  the  Flag  of 
Rear  Admiral  John  Rodgers,  the  Alaska,  Bene- 
cia,  Monocacij,  and  Palos ;  the  whole  force 
mounted  85  guns  and  numbered  1,280  officers 
and  men.  On  the  16tli  of  May,  a  bright  and 
pleasant  morning,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor, 
and  leaving  the  beautiful  bay  of  Nagasaki  be¬ 
hind,  stood  out  to  sea.  Running  pleasantly 
enough,  with  moderate  and  fresh  breezes  and 
smooth  sea,  the  West  Coast  of  Corea,  high, 
rugged  and  picturesque,  was  sighted  on  the 
morning  of  the  19tli,  and  the  same  afternoon 
the  fleet  came  to  anchor  off  Boisee  Island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Salee  River.  Owing  to  the 
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water  shoaling  beyond  this  anchorage,  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  head- quarters  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  at  Boisee  Island,  where,  with  other 
islands,  it  forms  a  bay  into  which  the  river 
flows. 

The  Coreans  were  not  long  in  learning  of 
the  presence  of  strangers  on  their  coast,  and 
they  were  equally  curious  to  know  the  business 
bringing  them  there.  Very  soon  after  the 
fleet  anchored,  a  junk  flying  a  white  flag,  was 
espied  standing  towards  the  ships  ;  and  it  was 
quickly  alongside  the  Colorado.  A  party  of 
Corean  officers,  styling  themselves  ambassa¬ 
dors,  bearing  a  letter,  stepped  on  board  the 
frigate.  Though  received  with  all  friendliness, 
it  was  very  evident  they  were  not  officials  from 
the  capital ;  the  Commander-in-Chief,  while 
declining  to  sec  them,  directed  the  interpreters 
to  say,  the  Minister  and  himself  would  only 
hold  conference  with  officers  of  state,  properly 
accredited  from  the  King.  Still,  he  desired 
them  to  inform  the  people  of  the  peaceful  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  American  forces  ;  that  he  wished 
to  reach  the  capital  and  establish  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  the  government ;  he  would  survey 
the  river  in  the  direction  of  Seoul ;  but  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  bear  the  message,  and  assure 
the  natives  of  the  peaceable  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  survey  would  be  delayed  a  few 
days.  The  dusky  visitors  departed,  but  it  is 
well  to  transcribe  the  letter  they  left  behind 
them.  Translated,  it  read  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“A  man  of  your  nation,  whose  name  was 
“  Febiger,  came  here  and  communicated  and 
“  then  went  away.  Why  cannot  you  do  the 
“same1?  A  people  called  the  French  came 
“  here,  and  we  refer  you  to  them  for  whatliap- 
“  pened.  This  people  and  kingdom  have  lived 
“in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  civilization 
“  four  thousand  years,  and  we  want  no  other. 
“We  trouble  no  other  nations.  Why  should 
“they  trouble  us  ?  Our  country  is  in  the  ex- 
“treme  East,  and  yours  in  the  extreme  West. 
“For  what  purpose  do  you  come  so  many 
“  thousand  miles  across- the  sea?  Is  it  to  in- 
“  quire  about  the  vessel  destroyed  ?  Her  men 
“  committed  piracy  and  murder,  and  they  were 
“punished  with  death.  Do  you  want  our 
“land?  That  cannot  be.  Do  you  want  inter  - 
“  course  with  us  ?  That  may  never  be.” 

Wrapped  in  a  civilization  and  freedom  pecu¬ 
liar  and  enjoyable  to  themselves,  with  an  un¬ 
bending  aversion  to  foreigners,  one  can  under¬ 
stand  the  many  interrogation  points  the  Corean 
writer  crowded  into  this  caustic  missive.  Dr. 
Williams,  glancing  at  the  trade  between  China 
and  Corea,  quoting  Annales  de  la  Propagation, 
remarks  :  “  There  are  many  restrictions  upon 


this  intercourse  by  both  governments,  which 
forbid  then’  subjects  passing  and  repassing  the 
frontiers.  The  trade  is  conducted  at  fairs, 
under  the  supervision  cf  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  the  short  time  allowed  for  concluding  the 
bargains,  and  the  great  numbers  resorting  to 
them,  render  them  more  like  the  frays  of  op¬ 
posing  clans  than  the  scenes  of  peaceable  trade. 
There  is  a  market-town  in  Corea  itself,  called 
Ki-iu-wlin,  about  four  leagues  from  the  frontier, 
where  the  Chinese  ‘  supply  the  Coreans  with 
dogs,  cats,  pipes,  leather,  stags’  horns,  copper, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses ;  and  receive  in  ex¬ 
change,  baskets,  kitchen  utensils,  rice,  corn, 
swine,  paper,  mats,  oxen,  furs,  and  small 
horses.’  Only  four  or  five  hours  are  allowed 
to  conduct  this  fair,  and  the  Corean  officers 
under  whose  charge  it  is  placed,  drive  all  the 
strangers  back  to  the  frontier  as  soon  as  the 
day  closes.” 

The  days  passed  by :  bright  warm  days  of 
clear  blue  skies  and  balmy  breezes  ;  the  shores 
invitingly  dressed  in  the  garb  of  tropical  rich¬ 
ness.  The  Western  visitors  wonderingly  gazed 
on  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  perchance  dream¬ 
ing  of  wild  adventures  on  the  strange  rivers 
indicated  by  the  sweeping  cleft  and  the  trend 
of  the  mountainous  chain  afar  in  the  mist. 
Meanwhile  the  native  white-robed  soldier,  in 
the  luxuriant  seclusion,  meaningly  sharpened 
his  spear,  looked  to  his  match-lock  and  jingal, 
promising  in  his  heart  to  give  the  intruders  a 
terrible  reception.  But  those  in  the  fleet,  on 
the  graceful  ships  riding  serene  and  trim  near 
the  island,  had  not  been  quite  idle  ;  one  or  two 
of  the  vessels  had  shifted  their  position ;  few 
war-like  preparations  were  needed,  time  and 
service  in  front  of  Rebel  forts  having  long  before 
promoted  efficiency  with  many  ;  though  other 
work  was  necessary.  Arrangements  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  proposed  survey  of  the  river  had 
been  hastened,  and  by  the  end  of  May  pro¬ 
nounced  complete.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Com¬ 
mander  Homer  C.  Blake,  of  the  Alaska,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  with  the  survey.  Approach¬ 
ing  noon,  on  the  flood  tide,  the  Monocaey  and 
Pahs  got  under  weigh,  standing  in  for  the 
river,  four  .steam  launches  going  ahead  to 
obtain  soundings.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  on  a  sharp  point  branching  into  the 
stream,  a  fort  of  formidable  appearance,  ren¬ 
dered  by  nature  doubly  effective  as  a  place  of 
defence,  was  espied  crowning  the  position, 
while  on  the  steep  acclivities  commanding  the 
river,  and  on  the  low-lying  shores,  a  line  of 
watch-towers  and  batteries  was  visible.  A 
large  yellow  banner,  inscribed  with  Chinese 
characters,  floated  over  the  fort,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  vari-coloured  flags  waved  from 
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American  Squadron  in  Corea — painted  by  a  Chinaman,  on  board  one  of  the  Ships. 
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tlie  batteries  oil  the  hill-sides  ;  perhaps  similar 
to  the  triangular  flags  bearing  the  name  of  the 
sectional  commander,  and  of  the  squad,  used 
by  the  Chinese  soldiery.*  It  was  a  beautiful 
noon-day  picture  ;  imposing  peaks  and  green 
valleys,  cultivated  ridges  and  arid  cliffs ;  a 
pleasing  scene  of  sun  and  shade ;  the  face  of 
nature  blended  in  a  smile  and  frown  ;  and  the 
frown  deepened  by  the  presence  of  the  forts. 
Close  to  its  mouth,  the  river  narrows,  and 
round  the  fortified  point  the  current  swept 
with  great  strength,  necessitating  a  sharp  out¬ 
look  to  keep  the  boats  manageable  ;  the  Palos 
followed  by  the  Monocacy,  steamed  slowly  after 
them,  the  crews  of  both  vessels  standing  to 
their  guns.  The  point  was  almost  reached  ; 
the  steam  launches  being  quite  abreast  of  it, 
and  about  heading  for  still  water  near  the 
shore ;  when  a  curl  of  blue  smoke  and  the 
single  report  of  a  gun  fired  within  the  fort 
arrested  their  action.  A  few  moments  pause ; 
the  signal  was  understood,  and  instantly  the 
men  in  the  open  boats  were  under  fire  ! 

“  Farewell  diplomacy !  away  negotiation  ! 

These  rude  barbarians  shall  be  made  to  feel, 
When  foes  insult  the  emblem  of  the  nation 

Cannons  are  trumps !  John  Rodgers  takes  the  deal.” 

Providentially,  the  treacherous  attack  was 
harmless :  .the  imperfect  aim  of  the  Coreans 
saved  the  crews  of  the  launches.  The  answer 
was  sharp  and  emphatic  ;  and  no  such  fierce 
response  was  anticipated  !  Turning  stem  to 
the  shore,  the  “  boys  in  blue  ”  manned  the 
howitzers  in  the  bows  of  then'  boats,  quickly 


*  The  following  item  respecting  the  1 1  national  ”  flag 
of  China,  extracted  from  a  letter  of  peculiar  interest, 
written  by  the  late  Chinese  Secretary  of  the  British 
Legation,  March  24th  1877,  just  one  year  before  his 
untimely  death,  is  worth  preserving  in  these  pages  :-*■ 
“Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  flag  (as  the 
‘  national  ’  flag  of  China)  in  existence,  the  Chinese  hav¬ 
ing  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  external  symbols 
of  nationality.  Chinese  troops  are  assembled  under 
triangular  flags  of  different  colour's,  depending  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  fancy  of  their  leaders,  with  the 
name  of  their  sectional  commander,  and  of  the  squad, 
inscribed  upon  the  field.  Chinese  war -junks  are  simi¬ 
larly  distinguished.  It  has  only  been  in  consequence 
of  the  representations  made  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
in  past  years,  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  irniform 
distinguishing  ensign  for  the  steam  vessels  of  war  they 
have  lately  become  possessed  of,  that  the  triangular 
yellow  flag,  bearing  the  Imperial  emblem  of  ‘  a  dragon 
pursuing  a  carbuncle  (or  pearl),’  has  been  adopted. 
This  flag  is  carried  by  way  of  ensign  by  all  the  steam- 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Chinese  Government,  among 
which  the  steamers  of  the  1  Chinese  Merchants’  Com¬ 
pany  ’  may  be  reckoned.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Treaty  ports  the  purely  native  war -junks  are  also  to  be 
seen  flying  the  same  flag,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  national  flag  the  Chinese  have 
to  boast  of.” — Wm.  Frederick  Mayers  to  Thos.  Gibbons. 


returning  the  fire ;  and  very  soon  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  Monocacy  and  Palos  joined  in  the 
murderous  chorus.  They  hammered  away  at 
every  stronghold  within  range  on  the  land 
margin.  Five  minutes  later,  while  changing 
position  to  command  other  batteries,  her  en¬ 
gine  fortunately  turning  slowly  at  the  time, 
the  Monocacy  ran  over  a  sunken  rock,  tearing 
a  hole  in  the  ship’s  bottom.  But  the  accident 
did  not  deter  the  brave  fellows  at  the  guns ; 
the  blood  was  now  coursing  through  their  veins 
at  fighting  heat ;  and  so  rapidly  and  accurately 
did  they  hurl  the  shot  and  shell  from  her  side 
that  the  Corean  troops  quickly  deserted  the 
batteries  on  the  low  shores,  and  took  to  the  hills. 
In  ten  minutes  the  outworks  were  silenced  :  the 
guns  elevated  for  longer  range,  flashing  out  in 
anger  at  the  retreating  foe. 

About  half  past  three  the  firing  ceased,  and 
both  vessels,  having  the  boats  in  tow,  turned 
down  the  stream,  tin-owing  shells  into  the  fort 
near  the  point  as  it  was  rapidly  passed.  Beach¬ 
ing  the  anchorage  off  Boisee  Island,  at  six 
o’clock,  the  gunboats  anchored  near  their  more 
formidable  consorts.  There  was  little  rest  on 
board  the  Monocacy  that  night ;  while  engaging 
the  forts,  after  striking  on  the  rock,  it  wras 
necessary  to  keep  the  steam  pumps  constantly 
working  to  free  the  ship  of  the  inrushing  water. 
The  leak  was  finally  patched  ;  blocks  of  wood 
being  used  for  the  purpose,  packed  with  felt 
and  flannel  and  wliitelead ;  and  in  a  manner 
that  afterwards  enabled  the  ship  to  do  good 
service. 

The  Corean  Government  failed  to  make  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  treacherous  attack  on  the  boats. 
At  various  times  Corean  officers  appeared  on 
the  beach,  bearing  letters  to  the  Commander  - 
in-Chief,  but  no  peace  offering  was  brought ; 
it  was  more  a  demand  that  the  strangers  would 
leave  the  coast.  But  the  same  gallant  Bodgers 
who  ran  the  deadly  fire  of  Fort  Darling,  during 
the  American  rebellion,  was  not  the  man  to 
turn  from  a  foe,  leaving  a  duty  half  done  and 
the  national  flag  insulted.  His  mind  was  soon 
made  up.  Calling  his  captains  together  for 
conference,  it  was  decided  to  land  a  force 
from  the  ships  and  engage  the  enemy  on  shore  ; 
Kang-hoa  Island,  where  the  Citadel  was  visible, 
being  the  selected  fighting  ground.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  force  was  to  capture  and  dismantle 
the  guns,  destroy  the  forts  as  far  as  possible, 
and  return  to  the  ships. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  June  was  clear 
and  beautiful,  with  gentle  southerly  breezes 
playing  over  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay. 
There  was  a  throb  of  excitement  in  the  little 
fleet,  beginning  with  early  daylight ;  the  signal 
bunting  fluttered  frequently  on  board  the  Flag 
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Sliip,  receiving  prompt  attention  from  the  ves¬ 
sels  concerned  ;  and  at  half  past  ten  the  Mono¬ 
cacy  and  Palos  were  under  weigh,  having  nine¬ 
teen  boats  in  tow,  and  four  steam  launches  in 
company.  Commander  Homer  C.  Blake,  had 
entire  charge  of  the  expedition,  being  on  hoard 
the  Palos,  while  Commander  L.  A.  Kimberly, 
of  the  Benecia,  was  in  command  of  the  force 
detailed  to  operate  on  shore.  Both  vessels 
steamed  up  the  river.  Passing  two  forts,  one 
on  the  Island  Louise,  both  of  which  were 
silent,  the  Monocacy  opened  with  a  broadside 
on  the  third  one,  and  the  fire  was  briskly  re¬ 
turned  by  the  enemy.  But  the  rapid  and  ac¬ 
curate  gunnery  of  the  “  blue  jackets  ”  was 
something  the  Coreans  could  not  stand,  and 
they  speedily  retreated  out  of  range.  It  was 
now  expedient  to  land  the  men  from  the  boats, 
and  at  thirty  minutes  past  noon,  this  was  safely 
effected,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  current  and 
dangerous  navigation,  under  of  the  ships’  guns. 
The  landing  force,  consisting  of  officers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  formed  ten  companies  of  infantry 
and  manned  seven  pieces  of  field  artillery  ;  in 
all  numbering  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Forming  skirmish  lines  the  tiny  army 
pushed  over  the  marshy  gound  for  the  fort  on 
the  liill-side.  The  enemy  had  fled,  entrench¬ 
ing  themselves  in  great  numbers  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  heights.  The  sailors  took  possession  of 
the  fortification  ;  and  the  artillery,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  Douglas  Cassel,*  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  command  the  positions  held  by  the 
native  soldiery.  As  yet,  there  was  no  fighting 
at  close  quarters  ;  the  Coreans  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  keeping  up  an  uncertain  fire  as 
they  retreated,  evidently  manoeuvring  to  draw 
then’  enemy  into  a  trap.  But  the  day  was 
waning.  The  difficult  tramp,  through  mud  and 
marsh  and  over  wild  hill-sides,  under  a  fierce 
sun,  and  the  immense  toil  required  to  advance  the 
guns,  had  greatly  tended  to  harass  and  fatigue 
the  men  ;  and  the  position  being  a  favourable 
one  to  defend  in  case  of  an  attack,  Commander 
Kimberly  camped  his  force  for  the  night. 

About  six  o’clock  the  Monocacy  moved  some 
little  distance  up  the  river,  and  opened  on  the 
next  (the  fourth)  fort.  The  Coreans  answered 
the  fire  promptly,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
As  this  fortification  was  situated  in  a  way  to 


*  While  on  leave  of  absence,  during  the  occupation 
of  Formosa,  in  1874,  by  the  Mikado’s  troops,  Lieut. 
Commander  Cassel,  U.  S.  N.  commanded  the  Japanese 
naval  brigade  at  Langkiaou.  The  exposure  there,  and 
subsequent  camp  life,  prostrated  him  with  malarial 
fever,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died,  June 
15th  1875,  at  Germantown,  Penn.,  the  service  by  his 
death  losing  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities. — G. 


harass  the  force  on  shore,  the  gunboat  anchor¬ 
ed  opposite  to  it,  remaining  to  watch  it  closely. 
But  nothing  stirred.  Excepting  some  desulto¬ 
ry  firing,  about  ten  o’clock,  along  the  skirmish 
line,  which  soon  ceased,  the  battalions  remain¬ 
ed  inactive  but  watchful  throughout  the  night. 
On  the  bold  outlined  acclivities,  and  in  the 
valley,  the  watch-fires  of  the  Coreans  glimmer¬ 
ed  though  the  mist,  telling  also  of  their  alert¬ 
ness  and  precautions  against  a  surprise. 

On  the  lltli  of  June,  the  reveille  sounded  at 
daybreak.  Within  an  hour  the  little  force  had 
entered  and  destroyed  the  fort  which  the  Mono¬ 
cacy  was  watching  during  the  night.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Coreans  gathered  into  the  Citadel, 
greeting  the  sailors  with  loud  shouts  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  steady  fire  from  jingals  and  match¬ 
locks.  The  artillery  and  infantry  being  pushed 
forward  for  the  attack,  the  Monocacy  was  sig¬ 
nalled  to  take  up  a  position  nearer  the  forts,  and 
cover  the  movements  of  the  advancing  column. 
She  shifted  berth  up  the  stream,  about  five 
hundred  yards,  and  at  nine  o’clock  opened  on 
the  fortifications  with  a  rapid  fire  of  shell  and 
solid  shot  from  the  quarter- deck  battery,  which 
enabled  the  men  on  shore  to  advance  and  storm 
the  forts.  Now  was  the  time  that  really  told 
the  character  of  the  foe  !  The  outlying  bat¬ 
teries  were  desperately  defended ;  but  steadily 
advancing  up  the  steep  glacis,  firing  as  they 
advanced,  the  blue  jackets  soon  worked  their 
way  to  close  quarters.  Lieut.  Hugh  McKee, 
of  the  Colorado,  was  the  foremost  in  the  con¬ 
flict,  being  the  first  to  scale  the  rampart. 
Though  his  faithful  band  followed  fast,  he  was 
surrounded  and  fatally  wounded  before  the  men 
could  fight  their  way  to  defend  the  leader  they 
loved ;  but  they  bore  him  back  in  their  arms, 
his  breast  pierced  with  bullet  and  spear.  Two 
others,  a  sailor  and  a  marine,  fell  by  his  side. 
But  once  inside  the  fortifications,  the  storming 
party  worked  terrible  slaughter ;  the  courage 
of  the  defenders  was  admirable,  rather  seeking 
death  than  retreat ;  their  long  spears  and 
matchlocks  were  almost  useless  against  carbine 
and  cutlass  ;  and  their  daring  bravery  forced 
the  work  of  slaughter.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Citadel  the  fighting  was  furious  ;  the  Coreans, 
unable  to  reload  their  guns,  rolled  huge  rocks 
and  hurled  large  stones  on  their  assailants. 
When  compelled  to  give  way,  though  rallying 
several  times,  many  attempted  to  fight  through 
the  reserves,  but  were  almost  instantly  cut 
down  ;  while  others,  retreating  to  the  batteries 
in  the  valley  and  on  the  point,  exposed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  artillery  on 
the  adjacent  liill-top ;  others  plunged  into  the 
river,  or  cast  themselves  headlong  over  the 
rugged  cliffs  ;  and  of  the  intrepid  garrison  only 
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about  twenty  prisoners  were  taken,  many  of 
them  being  badly  wounded. 

It  was  over.  The  flag  of  the  foreigner  waved 
over  the  Corean  Citadel.  The  little  army  of 
sailor-soldiers  had  routed  a  force  ten  times 
their  number  ;  as  compared  with  the  invaders, 
certainly  a  force  deficient  in  weapons,  still 
troops  well  skilled  in  their  own  manner  of 
warfare, — bold,  brave  men  whose  cry  was  vic¬ 
tory  or  death.  How  desperately  those  pagan 
warriors  defended  their  secluded  homesteads  ! 
Chanting  their  war  dirge,  a  blood-chilling 
cadence  which  nothing  can  duplicate,  to  the 
last  handful  of  men  they  persistently  fought 
themselves  into  eternity,  seeking  no  quarter, 
and  displaying  a  courage  that  was  really  sub¬ 
lime.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their 
dead  were  counted  in  and  around  the  works  of 
the  Citadel  they  had  so  nobly  defended ;  while 
others  perished  in  the  river  or  were  shot  in  the 
ravines.  The  American  force  lost  three  killed, 
and  eight  were  wounded.  The  action  inside 
the  Citadel  was  brief  and  bloody ;  forty- seven 
battle  flags  were  captured,  and  the  standard 
of  the  Corean  commander  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  In  the  afternoon,  the  batta¬ 
lions  were  demolishing  the  fortifications  ;  the 
dead  and  wounded  and  the  prisoners  were 
transferred  from  the  shore  to  the  vessels  in  the 
river  ;  the  trophies  of  war  collected  ;  and  about 
four  o’clock  the  magazines  of  the  Citadel  were 
fired,  and  the  explosion  which  followed  laid 
the  stronghold  in  ruins. 

Shadows  in  the  valleys  deepened ;  night 
raven-winged  for  a  while  and  pitying,  softly 
hid  the  blight  and  desolation.  Weary  heads 
fell  into  troubled  slumbers,  but  the  sentry, 
ready  and  cautious,  kept  his  vigil  by  the  watch 
fire. 

Lay  of  the  Sailor  Sentinel.* 

The  camp-fires  flicker  out  dimly, 

And  exhausted  by  battle  and  toil, 

The  battalions  in  Sleep’s  sweet  oblivion 
Repose  on  the  enemy’s  soil ; 

But  the  Picket  G-uard,  cautious  and  wakeful, 

Are  abroad  in  the  gloom  of  the  dell, 

And  the  rifles  are  ready  for  battle,— 

All’b  Well  ! 


*  The  metrical  selections  herein,  extracted  from  a 
poetical  version  of  the  Corean  Expedition,  are  by  George 
R.  Willis,  whose  muse  is  well  appreciated  “before  the 
mast,”  in  the  American  Navy.  But  Willis  deserves  to 
be  known  outside  of  the  service.  Perhaps  the  wander¬ 
ing  sailor  life,  and  his  easy  nature,  will  now  prevent 
any  wider  recognition  of  his  rhyming  talent ;  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  his  name.  In  his  many  poetic  tunings, 
just  now  under  my  hand,  he  touches  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects, — boat-racing,  love  of  country,  and  national 
events, — always  displaying  considerable  ability  and  easy 
versification ;  some  of  his  verses  abound  in  quaint 


There  are  thousands  thirsting  for  vengeance 
On  the  hills,  just  across  the  ravine, 

And  perhaps  their  advance  may  be  lurking 
In  the  gloom  of  the  undergrowth  screen  ; 

But  our  guns  looking  down  on  the  valley 
Are  charged  with  the  death-dealing  shell, 

And  Cassel  keeps  watch  on  the  hill-side, — 

All’s  Well  ! 

Far  away  in  the  lower  harbour 
I  can  see  the  mast-head  light, 

Where  Cooper,  with  stout  hearts  around  him, 
Keeps  guard  o’er  the  bay  through  the  night : 
Where  Rodgers,  earnest  and  hopeful, 

Waits  the  tale  the  morning  will  tell, 

Oh  !  if  my  voice  could  but  reach  them,— 

All’s  Well! 

Our  tale  in  Columbia’s  Log-book 
Will  shine  in  the  coming  years  ; 

Alas  !  that  the  page  which  records  it 

Must  be  bathed  in  the  loving  one’s  tears. 

But  the  mothers,  while  mourning  their  heroes, 

May  remember  with  pride  that  they  fell 
The  foremost  in  Liberty’s  vanguard, — 

All’s  Well  ! 

At  daybreak  of  the  12tli,  the  Brigade  started 
to  embark,  and  before  eight  o’clock  the  last 
boat  had  pulled  away  from  the  enemy’s  shore. 
With  all  the  boats  of  the  flotilla  in  tow,  the 
Monocacy  and  Palos  steamed  down  the  river, 
for  the  last  time,  under  the  watchful  conn  of 
Acting  Mate  Ed.  Hjousbery,  whose  skilful 
pilotage  had  safely  run  the  vessel  through  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  perplexities  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  anxious  days.  Displaying  at  the  mast¬ 
heads  the  captured  Corean  colours,  the  signal 
of  a  task  well  done,  the  two  ships  reached  the 
Boisee  anchorage  at  half  past  ten,  the  crews  of 
the  other  vessels  greeting  them  with  hearty 
cheers.  Later  in  the  day,  the  bodies  of  the 
two  men,  Dennis  Hendrin  and  Seth  Allen, 
killed  by  the  side  of  Lieutenant  McKee,  were 
taken  on  shore,  to  Boisee  Island,  and  there 
buried ;  the  waves  of  the  sea  for  evermore 
chanting  their  requiem. 


conceits  and  humour,  some,  like  the  above,  intention¬ 
ally  rugged.  Willis  is  the  author  of  the  most  popular 
sea-song  of  the  American  service, — and  it  is  not 
unknown  in  the  British  Navy, — -“The  Cumberland’s 
Crew.”  It  is  sung  nightly,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
wherever  Uncle  Sam’s  sailors  congregate.  But,  in  the 
Roll  of  Honour,  a  record  of  “deeds  of  gallantry  and 
heroism  in  times  of  War  and  Peace,”  recently  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  one  may  read  of  other 
than  poetic  accomplishments  chronicled  of  George 
Willis.  On  a  wild  night,  September  22nd,  1873,  off  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  while  serving  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Tigress,  in  search  of  the  missing  members  of  Captain 
Hall’s  Polar  Expedition,  his  “personal  valour  and  gal¬ 
lant  and  meritorious  services  ”  won  the  Medal  of  Honour 
which  the  United  States  Congress  awards  to  those  of 
the  Naval  and  Marine  services  conspicuous  for  personal 
bravery. — G. 
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The  expedition  was  ended  ;  whether  or  not 
it  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
planned,  the  reader  may  infer  from  this  nar¬ 
rative.  But  Corea  still  remains  a  land  of 
fabled  wealth  and  wonders. 


ASIATIC  FLEET. 

U.  S.  Flag  Ship  “  COLORADO,”  (1st  Rate.) 

Boisee  Anchorage,  Corea, 

June  12th,  1871. 

GENERAL  ORDER) 

No.  32.  J 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  pleasure  as  well  as 
pride  in  making  known  to  the  Officers,  Seamen  and 
Mai'ines  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  his  high  satisfaction  at  the 
gallantry  and  endurance  evinced  by  them  in  the  recent 
operations  against  the  Coreans  on  Kang-Hoa  Island. 

On  the  1st  instant  while  the  “  Monocacy,”  “  Palos  ” 
and  four  steam  launches  were  engaged  in  surveying, 
they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  storm  of  missiles  from 
masked  batteries  on  the  shore. 

With  the  greatest  promptitude  and  gallantry  this 
treacherous  attack  was  met  and  the  enemy  driven  from 
his  guns  and  his  position. 

The  Corean  Government  having  failed  to  make  any 
apology  for  this  murderous  attack,  on  the  10th  instant 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  landing  force  detailed 
from  the  “  Colorado,”  “  Alaska  ”  and  “  Benicia,”  under 
Commander  L.  A.  Kimberly,  with  the  gunboats  “  Mono¬ 
cacy  ”  and  “  Palos,”  all  under  Commander  H.  C.  Blake, 
Commanding-in-Chief,  was  despatched  to  punish  the 
enemy. 

The  operations  of  the  10th  and  11th  instants  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  five  smaher  forts,  culminated 
on  the  11th  in  taking,  by  assault,  the  enemy’s  strong¬ 
hold,  located  in  a  most  formidable  position,  at  a  very 
dangerous  part  of  the  river,  and  desperately  defended. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  enemy’s  dead 
were  counted  within  and  around  these  works,  and  fifty 
flags  were  taken. 

The  works  were  formidable  not  only  from  the  natural 
features  of  the  land,  from  shoals  and  violent  currents  in 
the  river,  but  were  rendered  artificially  so  by  hundreds 
of  weapons,  of  various  kinds,  placed  by  the  enemy  for 
their  defence. 

The  gallant  band  which  encountered  and  overcame 
the  perils  of  the  navigation,  which  fought  its  way, 
against  vastly  superior  forces,  through  mud  and  marsh, 
over  precipitous  hills  and  across  difficult  ravines,  and 
finally  stormed  and  captured  the  enemy’s  stronghold, 
is  worthy  of  all  prise. 

To  one  and  all  the  Commander-in-Chief  expresses 
his  thanks,  and  the  pride  he  feels  in  commanding  such 
a  body  of  officers  and  men.  Pie  makes  known  to  the 
Commanding  Officers  of  vessels,  his  obligations  for  the 
efficient  drill  and  organization  which  have  produced  the 
reliable  force  composing  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

To  those  brave  men  now  suffering  from  their  wounds, 
he  tenders  his  hearty  sympathy. 

While  rejoicing  in  the  success  achieved  by  our  arms, 
he  expresses  his  profound  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those 
gallant  men  who  gave  up  then-  lives  in  vindicating  the 
honor  of  their  Flag. 

While  deploring  then’  loss,  let  us  preserve  the  memory 
of  their  bravery. 

Among  the  honored  dead  whose  loss  we  deplore,  is 
Lieutenant  Hugh  W.  McKee,  who,  gallantly  leading 
his  men  to  the  assault,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the 
centre  of  the  citadel  which  he  was  the  first  to  scale. 


His  memory  is  the  more  endeared  to  us  because  we 
knew  him,  and  his  gallantry  will  be  cherished  by  all  as 
a  bright  example  to  the  Service. 

JOHN  RODGERS, 

Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

The  3rd  of  July,  John  Rodgers  “passed 
away  with  five  sliips-of-war  that  day.”  Dis¬ 
persing  over  the  silent  summer  sea,  sailing  and 
steaming  in  company,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  Colorado,  Benicia  and  Alaska,  steered  for 
Chefoo,  while  the  Monocacy  and  Palos  kept 
away  for  Shanghai. 

“  Tell  me,  0  sailors  of  the  Dauntless  Fleet, 

Who  form  Columbia’s  vanguard  in  the  East, 

On  Asia’s  shores,  where  light  and  darkness  meet, 
And  truth  and  knowledge  check  the  heathen  feast : 

Say,  do  you,  in  these  years  of  peaceful  cruising, 
Ponder  on  war’s  sad  scene  of  fire  and  flood  ? 

Recalling,  in  night-dreams,  or  noon-day  musing, 
Some  half-forgotten  tale  of  strife  and  blood.” 


The  French  expedition  to  Corea  was  a  failure ; 
the  American  one  was  not  attended  with  any 
better  result.  Who  shall  penetrate  that  seclu¬ 
sion  ?  Away  in  the  misty  ages,  a  prince  of 
Corea  carried  useful  ideas  into  Japan;  under 
their  warrior  empress,  Jingu,  the  Japanese 
subjected  a  portion  of  Corea.  Later,  Corean 
envoys  and  tribute  bearers,  diviners,  mathe¬ 
maticians,  and  Buddhist  missionaries,  arrived 
in  Japan.  In  1598,  Hideyoshi  sent  an  invading 
force  to  Corea,  which  was  everywhere  victori¬ 
ous  ;  and,  to-day,  one  cannot  help  pointing  to 
Japan  as  the  country  to  carry  more  or  less  of 
Western  ideas  of  civilization  into  Corea.  Alone, 
surrounded  by  impediments,  Japan  invaded 
Formosa  with  her  troops,  obtained  from  China 
an  admission  of  her  responsibility  for  the  savage 
aborigines,  and  secured  a  measure  of  protection 
for  the  mariner  shipwrecked  on  the  wild  coast. 
Quite  recently,  by  patience  and  skill,  Japan 
concluded  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  with  Corea  ; 
and  the  supplementary  Treaty,  ratified  October 
14th,  1876,  contains  an  article  (X)  providing 
for  the  safety  of  foreigners  cast  on  the  shores 
of  Corea.  It  reads, — 

“  Although  no  relations  as  yet  exist  between 
Corea  and  foreign  countries,  yet  Japan  has, 
for  many  years  back,  maintained  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  them,  it  is  therefore  natural  that 
in  case  a  vessel  of  any  of  the  countries  of  which 
Japan  thus  cultivates  the  friendship,  should  be 
stranded  by  stress  of  weather  or  otherwise  on 
the  coast  of  Corea,  those  on  board  shall  be 
treated  with  kindness  by  Corean  subjects,  and 
should  such  persons  ask  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  homes,  they  shall  be  delivered  over  by 
the  Corean  Government  to  an  Agent  of  the 
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Japanese  Government  residing  at  one  of  the 
open  ports  of  Corea,  requesting  him  to  send 
them  back  to  their  native  countries,  which 
request  the  Agent  shall  never  fail  to  comply 
with.” 

Japan  is  the  Sun-land  of  the  Far  East,  in 
beauty  and  civilization;  and  many  hopeful  glan¬ 
ces  are  turned  to  her  promising  influence  of 
the  Future. 

T.  G. 

- — - o - 

St.  Ccrilta’f)  Che. 


®ffN  the  year  1865  or  I860,  there  was  pub- 
alt  lished  in  Glasgow  a  small  book  or  pam¬ 
phlet,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the 
writer’s  experience  in  Japan  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  paid  to  that  country  in  the  summer 
of  1861.  Mixed  with  a  little  fact,  there  was  a 
vast  amount  of  fable;  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
writer,  as  be  indited  the  tales,  was  as  convinced 
of  their  correctness  as  he  was  of  his  own 
existence.  He  was  a.  dreamer,  and  was  noted 
for  the  power  of  spinning  out  his  day-dreams 
in  a  manner  wonderful  as  if  they  were  not 
shadows  hut  substantial  tilings.  He  was  a 
musician,  and  whilst  in  Japan,  had  taken  down 
a  large  variety  of  Japanese  melodies,  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  playing  of  an  old  blind  woman 
who  was  a  teacher  of  the  koto  and  the 
samisen,*  and  who  used  frequently  to  come 
with  some  of  her  pupils  to  the  house  in  which 
he  and  the  present  writer  lived,  receiving  from 
them  a  much  more  liberal  honorarium  than  she 
was  accustomed  to  from  any  other  source. 
Even  now  Japanese  music  is  little  enough 
known  and  still  less  appreciated  by  foreigners. 
But  at  that  time  none  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
enquire  into  and  observe  its  peculiarities,  and 
when  our  friend  played  weird  melodies  on  the 
piano-forte,  foreigners  who  heard  them  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  they  really  did  contain  much  me¬ 
lody;  and  over  some  of  the  best  known  of  them, 
which  he  played  with  immense  spirit,  they 
exhibited  a  perfect  enthusiasm.  And  it  was  not 
less  so  with  the  Japanese  themselves.  Ho 
would  get  a  number  of  them  around  him,  and 
play  to  them  all  kinds  of  foreign  music  without 
their  moving  a  muscle;  but  let  him  strike  up 
one  of  their  own  tunes,  and  they  were  all  alive, 
like  highlanders  when  they  hear  a  bagpiper 
skirl  out  a  lilt  on  the  pipes.  This,  in  his  book, 
lie  magnified  into  wonderful  performances  before 
the  great  ones  of  the  land;  not  one  of  whom,  in 
all  probability,  ever  heard  of  him  or  his  music. 

One  of  his  wondrous  tales  was  that  he 


was  taking  a  walk  on  a  certain  day  outside  the 
settlement,  when  he  was  met  by  some  two- 
sworded  men,  who  stopped  him,  and,  drawing 
their  swords,  were  about  to  kill  him.  lie 
managed  to  arrest  the  fatal  stroke  by  explain¬ 
ing  who  lie  was,  and  the  charm  he  had  exercised 
over  their  countrymen  by  his  musical  perfor¬ 
mances.  They  were  deeply  touched,  lmt  re¬ 
gretted  the  impossibility  of  sparing  his  life,  as 
it  was  the  rule  with  all  samurai  never  to  draw 
the  sword  except  to  take  life.  He  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  they  were  open  to  convic¬ 
tion.  “If  that  be  all,”  said  he,  “I  am  safe; 
for  these  rice  stalks  have  life  as  well  as  human 
beings-;  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  take  their  life, 
and  spare  mine.”  Delighted  with  his  courage, 
as  evidenced  by  his  ready  wit,  they  adopted 
his  suggestion,  slashed  off  a  few  heads  of  the 
growing  rice,  and  returning  their  swords  to 
their  sheaths,  prepared  to  fraternize  with  him. 

At  the  time  he  wrote  his  book  it  was  the 
belief  of  most  foreigners  in  Japan  that  this 
rule  with  regard  to  the  sword  prevailed  among 
the  samurai.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
very  fact  of  their  carrying  them  whenever  they 
went  out,  made  them  very  cautious  both  as  to 
their  manners  among  themselves,  and  as  to  the 
use  they  put  the  weapons  to.  To  place  their 
hands  on  the  hilt  in  a  certain  manner  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  menace,  and  the  hot  blood  of  the  race  was 
easily  roused  by  the  slightest  appearance  of 
disrespect,  particularly  between  men  of  different 
clans.  It  was  the  fashion  for  foreigners  in  those 
days  to  call  them  ‘the  dangerous  classes; '  and 
on  several  occasions  they  proved  themselves  to 
he  so.  There  have  arisen  lately  some  clever 
writers  (who  knew  nothing  of  tire  country  ami 
its  inhabitants,  unless  from  books,  until  the 
conditions  had  been  changed,  and  an  entirely 
new  spirit  had  been  awakened  by  a  new  ra.qime),. 
who  love  to  dwell  on  the  semi-angelic  nature 
of  the  Japanese  samurai,  and  who  attribute 
to  foreigners  such  characteristics  as  justi¬ 
fied  the  attacks  by  which  so  many  of  them  lost 
their  lives.  But  no  foreigner  who  lived  in  .)  apan 
between  the  opening  of  Treaty  Ports  in  1859 
and  the  year  186.8,  when  the  civil  war  occurred, 
can  forget  what  was  the  real  state  of  feeling  in 
the  country,  and  the  kind  of  reign  of  terror 
that  existed. 

So  far  as  mere  superficial  intercourse  was 
concerned,  it  must  be  remarked  that  tlie  fasci¬ 
nating  ;je  ne  mis  quai  that  captivates  all  who  go 
among  the  Japanese  of  all  classes,  was  just  as 
potent  then  as  now.  Perhaps  fully  more  so. 
And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama  and 
Nagasaki,  anything  like  apprehension  would 
speedily  have  passed  away  under  these  agreeable- 
influences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant 
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practical  reminders,  too  frequently  presented,  of  ! 
the  necessity  of  being  on  our  guard.  Foreigners 
had  the  right  of  going  a  certain  specified  dis¬ 
tance  outside  of  the-  settlements,  and  availed 
themselves  of  it;  but  rarely  did  anyone  stir  out 
without  a  revolver.  It  was  distasteful  to  most 
of  them  to  have  thus  to  carry  arms,  but  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  a  kind  of  protection  in  the 
very  knowledge  by  the  Japanese  that  they  were 
habitually  provided  with  this  means  of  defence ; 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  most  attacks  upon  foreigners 
were  made  from  behind.  Still  they  used  to  take 
their  walks  and  rides  abroad,  and  if  they 
thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  hoped  that  it 
was  not  reserved  for  them  individually  to  be 
the  next  victims. 

In  November  1861,  the  gentleman,  whose  book 
I  have  already  mentioned,  asked  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  on  a  short  trip  to  Kanasawa,  Kamaku¬ 
ra  and  Yenoshima ;  that  pleasant  jaunt  which  is 
always  among  the  earliest  of  the  country  excur¬ 
sions  made  by  new  arrivals  in  Yokohama.  We 
had  both  been  to  these  places  before,  and  consi¬ 
dered  ourselves  tolerably  familiar  with  them. 
Kanasawa  is  a  village  on  an  inlet  called  after 
the  late  Commodore  Goldsborough,  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  from  Yokohama;  and  the  road 
usually  taken  to  it  passed  over  successive  hills, 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  distance,  from  which 
views  of  unsurpassed  beauty  are  frequent. 
From  Kanasawa  a  bridle  path  of  about  five  miles 
amid  very  pleasant  scenery  brings  the  tourist 
to  Kamakura,  which,  though  now  a  long  strag¬ 
gling  village,  was,  less  than  three  centuries  ago, 
the  governmental  Capital  of  the  Empire ;  and 
had  been  so  for  about  four  hundred  years, 
until  Iyeyas’,  the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty 
of  the  Shoguns,  made  Yedo  the  central  seat 
of  his  power.  The  district  abounds  in  memo¬ 
rials  of  its  past  history,  chief  among  which 
are  the  fine  collection  of  temples  generally 
known  to  foreigners  by  the  name  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  among  them,  dedicated  to  Haclii- 
man,  the  god  of  war.  The  tea  house  or  hotel 
always  used  by  foreigners  is  close  to  this  group 
of  temples ;  and,  at  a  mile  and  a  half’s  distance, 
stands  the  far-famed  bronze  idol  of  Dai  Butsz’, 
which  is  among  the  most  familiar  of  all  the 
relics  of  Old  Japan  with  which  foreigners  are 
acquainted.  Any  one  who  visited  Yokohama 
and  failed  to  make  an  effort  to  see  Dai  Butsz’, 
would  be  like  a  tourist  who  should  reach  To¬ 
ronto,  and  refuse  to  put  himself  out  of  the 
way  to  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  From  Dai 
Butsz’  to  Yenoshima  is  about  four  miles  by  the 
beach;  and  Yenoshima  is  a  little  island  which 
now-a-days  forms  a  most  charming  and  much 
frequented  seaside  retreat  for  the  Yokohama- 


ites  during  the  summer  months.  But  at  the 
period  I  am  now  writing  of,  it  was  a  kind  of 
sacred  island,  so  many  samurai  and  pilgrims 
going  to  or  returning  from  Fusiyama,  visiting 
it,  and  worshipping  at  its  principal  temple  of 
Shimei-sama.  Few  foreigners  ventured  there  in 
those  days;  for  it  was  considered  unsafe;  and 
strangely  enough,  when  a  foreigner  was  seen 
approaching  it,  the  shops  and  tea-houses  on 
both  sides  of  its  single  street  closed  their  doors, 
and  remained  so  shut  up,  until  the  unwonted 
apparition  had  passed  away. 

We  went  to  the  lovely  island,  and  enjoyed 
ourselves 

As  children  gath’ring  pebbles  on  the  shore, 

and  returned  to  the  hotel  at  Kamakura  in  safety. 

We  now  found  two  new-comers — photogra¬ 
phers  of  Yokohama — who  were  making  a  round, 
with  the  object  of  taking  pictures  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  beauties  of  the  locality. 
As  there  would  be  yet  an  hour  or  two  of  day¬ 
light,  they  essayed  to  take  a  stroll  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hotel  to  see  what  to  begin 
with  on  the  morrow,  and  we  accompanied 
them.  On  reaching  a  point  of  the  road  which 
branched  off  in  one  direction  to  Dai  Butsz’,  in 
the  other  to  the  seashore  by  a  pleasant  path¬ 
way,  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  turn  back. 
Mr.  Parker,  the  practical  photographer,  wished 
to  go  to  the  beach.  His  partner  demurred, 
pointing  out  the  risk  of  meeting  any  of  the  two- 
sworded  gentry.  But  that  was  altogether  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  former,  who  said  he  had  never 
been  molested  and  did  not  believe  he  ever  would 
be  whilst  he  treated  the  Japanese  as  he  knew 
how.  “Well,  then,”  said  the  partner,  “I’m 
going  back  at  any  rate.”  “And  so  am  I,”  said 
my  original  companion.  “It’s  all  right”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Parker,  “then  I’ll  go  on  by  myself.” 
“There’s  no  need  for  that,”  I  rejoined,  “I’ll  go 
with  you.”  And  so  they  returned,  and  we 
trudged  quietly  down  to  the  shore. 

“So  absurd!”  Mr.  Parker  remarked  as  we 
sauntered  along.  “There’s  nothing  to  fear. 
I  always  know  how  to  deal  with  Japanese. 
They’re  the  nicest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  anyone  is  safe  with  them,  who 
makes  himself  agreeable  to  them.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,”  was  my  reply.  “  I  have 
travelled  as  much  as  most  people,  and  I  never 
met  any  people  so  thoroughly  loveable.” 

And  so  we  passed  on.  We  sat  down  for  some 
time  on  a  boat  hauled  up  on  the  sands,  feeling 
quite  secure,  and  enjoying  the  peaceful  stillness, 
only  broken  by  the  wavelets  rippling  at  our 
feet.  Twilight,  very  short  in  that  sunny  land, 
approached,  and  we  still  sat  silently.  I  do  not 
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doubt  that  either  of  us  might  have  said  with 
truth  in  that  calm  placid  hour : — 

A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 

And  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses.* 

But  this  could  not  last.  We  rose,  and  chat¬ 
ting  pleasantly,  found  our  way,  without  any 
hindrance  or  adventure,  to  the  hotel;  where 
after  a  hybrid  kind  of  meal,  composed  partly  of 
what  we  had  brought  with  us  and  partly  of 
that  which  the  hotel  could  provide,  our  beds 
were  laid  out  on  the  mats,  and  we  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  weary,  regardless  of  two- s worded 
men  or  of  any  other  danger  whatsoever. 

The  next  morning,  separating  from  the  others, 
I  walked  into  Yokohama  by  myself  by  a  route 
I  had  not  before  traversed,  passing  through 
villages,  resting  at  tea-houses,  waited  upon  by 
the  squat  little  musumes,  who  if  they  would 
not  have  found  favour  with  Byron,  who  writes 
I  hate  a  dumpy  woman,! 

yet  come  up  in  some  sort  to  his  description — 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes,} 

Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

And  so  my  little  outing  was  at  an  end ;  and 
I  resumed  my  ordinary  occupations,  and,  with 
the  pleasant  companions  of  those  happy  days, 
contentedly  went  to  work  to  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry,  amid  the  severer  everyday  labours. 

I  reached  home  on  the  19th  November.  Next 
day  or  the  day  after  the  other  ramblers  returned ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  my  servant 
came  into  my  room  very  early,  and  said  in  such 
an  excited  manner  that  at  first  I  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  him,  that  two  English  offi¬ 
cers  of  H.  M.’s  XX tli  Regiment  had  been 
killed  by  ronin  at  Kamakura.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  was  up  and  out;  and  true 
enough !  the  whole  settlement  was  in  a  state 
of  excitement  talking  of  the  alarming  fact, 
that  Captain  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird,  of 
the  regiment  abovenamed,  had  been  cut  down 
from  behind,  while  quietly  riding  at  Kamakura, 
and,  as  it  happened,  on  the  identical  spot  where 
only  two  evenings  before  our  little  party  had 
held  the  short  colloquy  I  have  related.  At  the 
very  time  that  we  stood  debating  whether  to 
go  on  or  turn  back,  the  two  ronin  were  in  the 
neigbourhood,  looking  out  for  foreigners  to  cut 
down;  thus  justifying  the  caution  of  those  who 
returned  to  the  hotel :  and  the  actual  assault  was 
made  as  the  two  victims  were  turning  into  the 
path  to  the  sea-shore,  where  my  companion 
had  so  contemptuously  asserted  the  absurdity 

*  Milton’s  “  Comus.” 

f  “Don  Juan.”  {  “The  Dream.” — Byron. 


of  fear  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew  how  to 
deal  with  Japanese;  a  sentiment  in  which  I 
had  agreed,  adding  that  I  had  “never  met  any 
people  so  loveable.” 

The  attack  took  place  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Eve; 
and  there  was  to  have  been  a  Grand  Musical 
performance  in  the  French  Church  on  the 
morrow.  The  previous  victim  had  been  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Camus  of  the  French  Navy.  I  leave 
my  readers  to  judge  whether,  in  those  days, 
when,  their  numbers  being  limited,  foreigners 
were  closely  united  in  friendship  as  well  as  in 
interests,  the  concert  came  off  to  date! 

|5  o  a . 

fH)  LL  Saints  Day  was  at  one  time  a  great 
JCX)  fast  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  to 
this  day  continues  to  be  so  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  And  All  Saints  Day  has  its  corre¬ 
sponding  celebration  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
“Feast  of  Lanterns”  in  China  and  the  “Bon” 
in  Niplion,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Christian 
fast ;  and  in  both  of  these  countries  the  day  is 
looked  forward  to  by  all  classes  as  the  second 
great  holiday  of  the  year — Shogatsz’  or  New 
Year’s  day  being  the  first.  The  18th,  14th, 
and  15tli  da}7,  of  the  seventh  month  are  those 
devoted  to  Bon  in  Japan  ;  and  it  is  usual  to 
have  all  outstanding  accounts  for  the  half-year 
closed  by  the  night  of  the  12th,  just  as  it  is  the 
rule  to  have  similar  settlements  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  Then  all  are  prepared  to  go  with¬ 
out  any  cares  to  the  celebration  of  the  holiday ; 
and  as  a  rule  they  do  so  with  a  will. 

It  is  usual  for  the  people  to  abstain  from  fish 
during  Bon — fish  being  to  the  Japanese  very 
much  what  animal  food  is  to  Europeans.  In¬ 
deed  a  priest  to  whom  we  wrere  speaking  on  the 
subject  remarked,  that  very  likely  now  the 
people  wouldn’t  mind,  as  they  could  eat  as 
much  meat  as  they  pleased. 

“Bon”  is  a  period  at  which  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  are  supposed  to  visit  their  old  rela¬ 
tions  or  homes  on  earth.  Due  preparations 
are  therefore  made  to  receive  them  ;  and  many 
men,  hut  more  particularly  the  women  and 
children,  look  forward  to  the  occasion  with 
great  veneration  and  awe.  The  houses  are 
generally  cleaned  up  and  renovated,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  there  is  a  kind  of  market 
held  in  certain  streets,  at  wdiich  are  purchas¬ 
able,  all  kinds  of  cut  flowers  in  season,  especi¬ 
ally  water-lilies,  and  leaves  of  various  kinds. 

At  this  market  may  also  be  purchased  a  kind 
of  rush,  which  is  burnt  on  the  following  day, 
and  on  the  smoke  ascending  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased  are  supposed  to  be  in  attendance.. 
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Some  take  these  rushes  to  the  graves  to  burn 
them ;  and  in  the  graveyards  are  to  be  seen 
from  an  early  hour,  numbers  of  persons  deco¬ 
rating  the  tombs  of  their  departed  relatives, 
and  lighting  lanterns  in  front  of  them,  very 
much  like  diminutive  street  lamps,  only  with 
paper  sides  instead  of  glass.  The  burial  grounds 
towards  evening  present  quite  a  lively  appear¬ 
ance — each  stone  with  its  little  knot  of  persons 
about  it,  a  lantern  or  two,  and  a  few  sprigs  of 
flowers  in  front  of  it.  It  is  the  belief  of  most 
of  the  simpler  folk  that  the  spirits  accompany 
them  from  the  grave  to  the  dwelling ;  whilst 
others  merely  go  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
there  burning  their  o-gara  or  rush,  invite  the 
entrance  of  their  deceased  friends.  Whether, 
however,  the  spirit  is  conducted  all  the  way 
from  the  grave-yard,  or  only  from  the  door  of 
the  house,  it  is  supposed  to  take  up  its  resi¬ 
dence  among  the  Lares  and  Penates  until  the 
evening  of  the  third  day.  On  its  arrival  it  is 
worshipped,  and  food  set  before  it — and  some 
persons  even  go  the  length  of  putting  an  extra 
portion  of  rice  on  one  side  “  for  the  uninvited 
guest ” — that  is,  any  relative  of  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  house,  who  may  visit  the  house  by 
mistake  ;  perhaps  a  rather  long  stretch  of  hos¬ 
pitality  on  the  part  of  the  present  residents — 
though  they  may  be  justified,  for  who  can  tell 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  entertained 
angels  unaware  ? 

The  immediate  business  of  the  Bon  being 
‘  put  through  ’  the  people  go  in  for  enjoyment 
in  their  own  way  and  after  their  own  hearts  ; 
and  as  in  agreements  made  when  employes  arc 
engaged,  it  is  almost  always  stipulated  that 
one  of  the  days  of  Bon  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
holiday,  it  is  a  period  of  family  gatherings 
somewhat  akin  to  our  own  Christmas. 

The  Japanese  have  an  immense  number  of 
holidays  of  one  kind  or  another.  They  have 
no  Sunday,  no  religious  day  of  rest  of  any  kind. 
But  they  have  a  holiday  every  fifth  day.  It  is 
called  Ichi-roku — one-six — as  it  falls  on  the 
1st,  6th,  11th,  16th,  21st  and  26th  of  every 
month.  Besides  these  there  are  constantly 
recurring  Matzuris  ;  which  seem  all  the  more 
numerous  from  their  being  kept  in  different 
localities  on  different  days.  There  is  no  church¬ 
going  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  temples 
are  always  open,  and  they  can  go  at  any  time 
to  any  of  them,  and,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  god  by  striking  a  gong  with  a  rope,  offer 
up  a  short  prayer  with  as  much  devotion  as 
they  can  summon  to  their  aid  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  crowd  into  about  15  seconds.  In 
some  temples,  a  few  bonzes  will  make  their 
appearance  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  go  through  their  peculiar  service  un¬ 


aided  by  any  congregation,  and  perfectly  in¬ 
different  as  to  whomsoever  may  be  present  or 
as  what  they  may  he  doing.  As  to  sermons — 
there  are  none  delivered  at  regular  services,  as 
with  us,  but  at  certain  periods  the  priests  de¬ 
termine  that  a  sermon  shall  be  delivered,  and 
then  people  go  specially  to  hear  it,  and  not  to 
pray. 

A  short  time  back  the  Religious  .Department 
of  the  government  appointed  certain  priests  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures.  The  addresses  of 
these  men  are  very  different  to  the  dry  matter- 
of-fact  productions  of  our  pulpits,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  go  to  hear  them,  sitting  round  on  the 
mats  of  the  temple,  think  nothing  of  pulling 
out  their  tobacco  pouches  and  taking  a  whiff, 
or  laughing  right  out  at  any  of  the  funny  stories 
which  arc  brought  in  by  the  preacher.  In  the 
columns  of  a  Yokohama  Newspaper — the  Javan 
Mail — there  was  long  ago  given  the  substance 
of  one  of  these  sermons,  and  as  it  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  perfectly  genuine  translation  we  take 
the  liberty  of  transferring  it  to  our  pages,  that 
the  style  of  thing  may  be  seen.  We  once  heard 
one  of  the  lecturers  commence  by  telling  the 
very  limited  numbers  in  attendance,  that  as 
there  were  so  few  of  them  as  yet,  and  there 
were  many  who  would  assuredly  come,  he  would 
begin  with  trifling  remarks  to  pass  the  time. 
“  They  all  knew  there  were  tricks  in  every 
trade.”  And  then  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more  he  went  on  in  a  most  entertain¬ 
ing  manner,  telling  us  how  this  man  puffed  off 
his  wares  for  sale,  and  that  man  convinced  all 
comers  that  ho  only  was  able  to  give  the  genuine 
article  “  although  they  all  knew  very  well  they 
were  telling  lies  ” — and  so  on,  talking  against 
time  until  he  saw  the  audience  pretty  large, 
when  he,  in  a  most  natural  manner  and  in  a 
very  few  words,  drew  a  moral  from  the  nonsense 
he  admitted  lie  had  been  talking,  and  launched 
forth  into  his  sermon  proper.  We  were  so 
neglectful  as  not  to  take  down  the  sermon — but 
what  we  appropriate  from  our  contemporary  is 
far  better  than  any  we  ever  heard. 


(The  following  is  the  substance  of  a ;  sermon 
delivered  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Yedo,  and 
overheard  by  a  Japanese  scholar  who  has 
favoured,  ns  with  the  translation. ) 

Thou  shalt  clearly  understand  the  principles 
of  Heaven  and  the  duty  of  man. 

The  relations  between  Heaven  and  Earth  are 
some  of  the  most  important  that  come  under 
our  notice.  From  Heaven  spring  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  bring  about  the  changes  in  the  sea¬ 
sons,  &c.,  and  which  re: 


egulatc  the  movements 
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of  tlie  Earth,  while  in  the  latter  we  have  to  do  1 
with  the  social  relations  between  mankind.  . 
Now  between  these  two  there  is  great  simili¬ 
tude.  As  regards  Heaven  and  Earth,  the 
former  controls  and  guides  the  latter.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  skies  shine  brightly 
on  the  face  of  the  fields,  and  the  flowers  im¬ 
mediately  put  forth  their  varied  colours.  Again, 
when  the  Heavens,  in  winter  time,  look  dull, 
and  snow  pours  down,  the  Earth  too  loses  her 
brightness  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  dictate  of 
her  superior,  also  presents  a  mournful  aspect. 
This  is  a  single  instance,  but  many  others  might 
be  quoted  to  show  how  this  world  of  ours  always 
renders  dutiful  and  obedient  homage  to  the  will  ; 
of  Heaven. 

Just  so  should  it  be  in  the  several  relations 
between  mankind.  Children  should  show  filial 
piety  towards  their  parents,  the  vassal  should 
be  prompt  in  obeying  the  wishes  of  his  lord, 
and  the  wife  should  be  submissive  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  How  would  it  look  for  a  child,  when 
summoned  by  his  father  or  mother,  to  say  “  I 
can’t  come,  I’m  just  setting  off  on  a  pleasure 
excursion  ?”  What  would  be  thoughts  of  by¬ 
standers,  if  a  servant  refused  to  do  the  bidding 
of  his  superior  ?  And,  again  what  is  the  result 
of  discord  between  husband  and  wife  ?  A  man 
goes  out  in  the  morning  to  labour  in  the  fields, 
while  his  wife  remains  at  home  to  cook  his 
midday  meal.  Something  turns  up  unexpect¬ 
edly  to  prevent  his  return  at  that  hour,  and  his 
wife,  if  she  be  undutiful,  grows  tired  of  waiting. 
“Why  does  not  my  husband  return?”  says 
she ;  “  really  if  he  can’t  come  home  in  time, 
he  can’t  expect  me  to  keep  the  food  waiting.” 
So  she  takes  her  meal  alone,  then  extinguishes 
the  fire,  and  puts  away  the  dishes.  Just  at  this 
moment  enters  the  husband.  What  a  scene 
ensues  !  He  storms  with  rage  at  losing  his 
meal,  she  retorts  that  he  ought  to  be  more 
careful  in  keeping  to  hours.  They  are  certainly 
not  a  happy  couple.  But  if  the  husband  en¬ 
ters  late  and  says,  “  I’m  behind  time,  have  you 
any  food  ready  for  me  ?”  and  the  wife  at  once 
bustles  about  the  room,  and  produces  tea  and 
food, — then  I  say,  they  both  agree  together  and 
the  harmony  of  the  house  is  not  disturbed. 
Which  of  the  two  conditions  is  preferable  ? 
One  should  never  forget  these  social  relations, 
based  on  those  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  for  very 
sad  events  may  arise  from  such  neglect.  Now, 
to  show  this,  I’ll  tell  you  an  amusing  story. 

Once  on  a  time  there  dwelt  in  the  country  a 
fine  young  fellow,  who  was  well  made,  and  clever. 
He  had  but  one  fault,  and  that  was  forgetful¬ 
ness.  Well,  he  lived  on  pleasantly  till  he  was 
about  seventeen  years  old,  and  then  his  father 
told  him  he  ought  to  marry.  Accordingly  an 


eligible  maiden  was  found,  and  then  formalities 
were  arranged  ;  the  wedding-day  came  and  the 
wedding-feast  was  spread.  In  came  the  young 
fellow  with  his  bride,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  friends  ;  they  sat  down,  the  food  and  drink 
were  vigorously  attacked,  and  the  greatest  good 
humour  prevailed.  The  bridegroom  himself 
set  a  very  good  example  in  that  way,  and  drank 
cup-full  after  cup -full  of  liquor,  till  he  had 
taken  quite  as  much  as  was  good  for  him.  At 
this  moment  the  guests  departed,  and  he  and 
his  bride  remained  alone.  Now,  observe  what 
came  of  his  fault  of  forgetfulness.  Looking 
round,  he  perceived  the  damsel  seated  in  the 
room,  and  was  struck  with  astonishment. 
“  AVlio  are  you  ?  ”  said  he.  “AYhy,  I  believe 
I’m  your  wife,”  replied  she.  “  AVife  !”  rejoin¬ 
ed  he,  but  I  don’t  remember  ever  having  been 
married  !  All  I  remember  is  that  a  number  of 
friends  came  to  see  me,  and  that  I  gave  them 
a  feast,  and  drank — and  drank — oh  !  a  large 
amount  of  liquor  !  Pray  can  you  tell  me  why 
I  am  wearing  such  fine  clothing  to-day  ?  ”  “I 
really  don’t  know,”  said  the  bride,  (who  was 
also  rather  given  to  forgetfulness),  “  I  too  have 
forgotten  the  circumstances,  but  perhaps  we 
had  better  ask  some  one.”  So  it  was  settled 
they  should  each  ask  their  parents.  The  young 
man  went  to  his  father’s  room  and  called 
“Father!  Father!”  “AVell,  wliat’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  “AYhy,  here’s  a  strange  girl  in  the 
house,  who  declares  she’s  my  wife !  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  affair?”  “  Not  I ; 
I  remember  nothing  of  it (you  see,  he,  too, 
forgot).  So  these  two  remained  in  a  state  of 
j  great  embarrassment.  Meantime,  the  girl  had 
gone  out  to  ask  her  parents  also.  But  on  the 
way  she  forgot  where  they  lived,  and,  calling 
to  a  chair- bearer  who  was  passing,  said  “  Pray 
sir,  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  live.” 
“Don’t  crack  your  jokes  at  me,”  replied  the 
man.  “  But  please  tell  me,  for  I’ve  quite  for¬ 
gotten.”  “AYhy,  if  you  yourself  don’t  know 
how  should  any  one  else  know  ?  ”  answered  he, 
and,  going  away,  he  left  her  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Here  was  a  nice  position 
for  the  young  couple  to  be  in,  and  it  arose,  too, 
from  their  fault  of  forgetfulness. 

I  see  you  are  amused  at  the  tale :  well,  it 
certainly  is  laughable  for  people  to  forget  their 
wedding,  but  observe  the  moral.  In  this  case 
no  very  evil  consequences  arose,  but  what,  I 
ask  you,  is  the  consequence  of  forgetting  the 
principles  of  Heaven  and  the  ways  of  Earth  ? 
Is  that  also  amusing  ?  Not  at  all,  you  will  say. 

Everything  in  this  world  goes  by  contraries. 
Summer  and  winter,  light  and  darkness,  are 
all  opposed,  respectively,  the  one  to  the  other. 
There  is,  in  reality,  no  such  thing  as  spring  or 
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autumn,  they  are  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
summer  and  winter,  and  do  not  exist  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  nor  do  these  two  seasons  exercise  any 
great  influence  over  the  earth  as  do  the  other 
two.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  twilight,  dawn  or 
evening,  which  is  composed  merely  of  light  and 
darkness.  In  like  manner,  there  can  be  no 
half-dealing  with  our  social  relations.  One 
either  observes,  or  does  not  observe,  one’s  duty. 
If  one  observe  it,  all  goes  well,  if  one  disregard 
it,  the  result  is  discord. 

You  all  know  that  last  year  a  privilege  hither¬ 
to  restricted  to  the  military  class,  has  been 
extended  to  the  lower  orders.  Until  that  time 
the  samurai  alone  could  mount  on  horseback, 
now-a-days  the  tradesman  too  can  ride,  and 
there  are  many  among  you,  my  friends,  who 
ride  remarkably  well.  Well,  in  a  certain  place, 
some  tradesmen  were  exercising  their  horses 
round  a  riding  school.  But,  unfortunately, 
each  man  strove  to  get  the  front  place,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Collisions  occur¬ 
red  every  moment,  and  several  persons  were 
hurt.  Then  it  was  that  one  of  the  party  dis¬ 
mounting  went  up  to  a  samurai  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  by,  and  said,  “  Sir,  I  know  that  you  must 
be  a  good  horseman  ;  will  you  not  take  my 
place,  and  show  us  all  the  proper  way  to  sit  in 
saddle  ?  ”  “I  am  much  obliged,”  said  the  sa¬ 
murai,  “  but  I  am  afraid  of  getting  a  blow  from 
some-one’s  stirrup.”  However,  it  was  arranged 
that  one  man  only  should  ride  in  the  course 
with  him,  so  he  mounted,  and,  drawing  in  the 
reins,  pulled  his  horse  behind  the  other.  Bound 
and  round  they  went,  and  whenever  the  second 
horse  tried  to  pass  the  other  his  rider  pulled 
him  in,  and  made  him  keep  his  proper  place. 
All  the  people  wondered  at  this,  but  when  they 
again  mounted,  and  tried  the  same  plan,  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  they,  too,  were  just 
as  well  able  to  keep  the  line  as  the  samurai  had 
been,  and  why  ?  Because  man’s  will  is  stronger 
than  that  of  an  animal  without  sense,  and 
therefore  if  the  riders  willed  that  their  horses 
should  keep  in  a  certain  position,  the  horses 
could  do  nought  to  the  contrary.  It  was  by 
reason  of  their  not  knowing  this,  that,  in  the 
former  instance,  they  fell  into  confusion  :  but 
so  soon  as  the  proper  relations  between  rider 
and  horse  were  established,  all  went  well.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  between  mankind. 

You  must  not,  then,  forget  that  the  principles 
to  -which  I  have  called  your  attention  are  things 
really  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration.  It 
rests  with  you  all  to  chose  which  course  you 
will  pursue, — to  observe,  or  to  neglect  them, — 
but  I  assure  you  that  the  only  way  to  lead  a 
happy  life  is  to  take  example  by  the  relations 


between  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  to  follow  out 
those  principles  in  your  intercourse  with  your 
fellow  men. 
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The  Be  cord  of  tue  Morning-Glory. 

A  Japanese  tale ,  translated  expressly  for  the 
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Chapter  Y. 

UfSHE  day  wras  bright  and  clear,  and  Asojiro, 
JL  accompanied  by  his  two  pupils,  started 
on  their  excursion  until  light  hearts,  full  of 
pleasurable  anticipation.  Passing  out  of  the 
principal  gate,  they  crossed  Bungo-bashi,  and 
soon  reached  Kokura-Dzutsumi,  w7here  they 
lingered  awhile,  the  scenery  being  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  After  a  pleasant  walk,  they  reached  the 
scene  of  their  proposed  pic-nic,  the  district  of 
Uji,  and  visited  the  famous  temples,  Mampu- 
kuji,  Koshoji,  Biodo-in,  and  other  places  of 
interest,  celebrated  in  history  and  song.  Hav¬ 
ing  partaken  of  refreshment,  they  crossed  Uji- 
bashi,  and  wandered  near  the  temple  of  Hashi- 
bami. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon.  Although 
not  more  than  four  o’clock,  many  pleasure 
boats  were  ascending  the  river,  and  quite  a 
number  had  already  taken  up  positions  near 
the  Uji-bashi. 

Asojiro  and  his  companions  walked  about 
until  they  were  fatigued,  and  at  last  stationed 
themselves  on  the  bridge,  to  view  the  animated 
scene  on  the  water.  While  they  were  thus 
enjoying  themselves  and  admiring  the  superb 
view7  in  the  back  ground,  their  attention  was 
called  to  a  large  pleasure-boat,  which  occupied 
a  retired  nook,  some  distance  up  the  river.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  other  boats,  the 
occupants  of  which  were  listening  delightedly 
to  the  pure  sounds  of  a  koto,*  played  by  one 
evidently  proficient  in  the  musical  art.  Aso- 
jiro  immediately  recognized  the  composition  as 
being  the  Sliiranui,  a  melody  known  only  to  a 
few  nobles  in  his  native  island,  Kiusiu;  he 
therefore  took  special  interest  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  resolved  to  get  closer  to  the  boat, 
that  he  might  listen  to  better  advantage.  One 
of  his  companions  called  a  boat,  and  placing  in 
it  their  luncheon,  they  stepped  on  board,  and 


*  The  harp,  or  lyre. 
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approached  the  little  hark  whence  the  sweet 
sounds  proceeded,  and  listened  until  it  was 
finished.  The  attendant  crowd  of  boats  now 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and  the  windows  of 
the  big  boat  having  been  opened,  Asojiro  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  its  interior. 
There  sat  an  elderly  lady  of  about  forty,  in  a 
rich  silk  dress,  and,  close  to  her,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  of  about  seventeen,  in  a  dress  of 
red  crape  fastened  by  an  obi,  girdle,  of  black 
velvet.  They  were  attended  by  many  young 
maid-servants,  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
family  was  a  noble  one. 

The  koto  was  lying  before  the  young  lady, 
which  confirmed  Asojiro  in  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  that  she  was  the  executant  of  the  sweet 
melody  which  had  attracted  so  many  listeners, 
himself  among  the  rest.  They  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  pastime  of  guessing  the  per¬ 
fumes  of  various  kinds  of  incense,  *  a  refined 
mode  of  pleasure  common  among  the  higher 
classes.  Suddenly,  a  gust  of  air  passed  through 
the  boat,  sweeping  everything  before  it.  The 
young  ladies’  head- covering  was  caught  in  the 
breeze,  and  carried  away  into  the  water,  falling 
near  the  boat  of  Asojiro,  who  caught  it,  and, 
rowing  to  the  larger  boat,  placed  it  on  a  fan, 
and  handed  it  to  a  maid-servant  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  looking  for  it.  She 
thanked  him,  and  carried  it  to  her  mistress, 
but  soon  returned,  bringing  an  invitation  to 
Asojiro  and  his  companions,  to  enter  and  par¬ 
take  of  a  cup  of  sake,  f 

He  however  respectfully  excused  himself, 
on  the  ground  that  lie  was  too  rough  to  appear 
before  the  noble  ladies.  The  messenger  insist¬ 
ed  on  his  compliance  with  her  mistress’  desire 
and  at  last  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  longed  to  be  introduced  to  the 
beautiful  young  lady. 

They  were  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies, 
and  after  a  polite  exchange  of  compliments, 
took  their  seats.  J  Asojiro  was  entranced  with 
the  beauty  of  the  young  lady,  whose  complexion 
rivalled  in  hue  the  tints  of  the  kingiy’s  §  seen 
through  limpid  water ;  she  was  more  delightful 
than  a  flock  of  wild  geese  flying  to  the  autumn 
fields,  and  her  features  were  such  as  might 
cause  moon  and  flowers  to  hide  themselves, 
ashamed  of  their  inferior  beauty.  When  his 
eyes  met  hers  she  smiled  faintly,  and  then  hid 
her  face  behind  her  long  sleeve,  in  confusion. 
This  made  her  appear  still  more  lovely ;  it  was 
as  though  a  virgin  angel  had  descended  to 

*  See  Appendix. 

t  A  liquor  brewed  from  rice;  by  some  miscalled 
“Wine.” 

f  More  Japonico ,  of  course.  §  Gold-fish. 


earth ; — or  as  if  Oto-hime,  of  Eingu,  the  dragon- 
palace,  had  arisen  from  her  home  in  the  bed  of 
the  Ocean. 

A  slight  repast  having  been  prepared  and 
partaken  of,  conversation  became  general,  and 
the  topic  of  poetry  was  descanted  upon.  Here, 
Asojiro  was  perfectly  at  home;  he  offered  some 
pleasing  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  criticised 
with  ability,  some  compositions  that  were  pro¬ 
duced.  From  poetry  to  music  was  a  natural 
transition.  Asojiro  remarked  that  in  the  me¬ 
lody  just  played  he  recognised  the  Shiranui, 
and  hinted  that  as  it  was  only  known  to  a  few 
nobles  of  Kiusiu,  the  ladies  were  probably  from 
that  province. 

He  respectfully  enquired  if  his  surmise  was 
correct;  but  the  elder  lady  merely  said  that 
they  belonged  to  an  insignificant  family,  the 
name  of  which  was  better  left  untold ;  suggest¬ 
ing,  in  turn,  that  Asojiro  seemed  to  be  some 
great  personage,  whose  name  she  was  anxious 
to  hear.  Asojiro  replied  that  he  Avas  a  ronin* 
of  Kiu-siu,  whose  name  was  not  worth  men¬ 
tioning  ;  f  adding  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
music,  and  that  the  air  he  had  just  heard  played 
was  one  held  in  great  esteem  in  his  native 
province;  finally,  he  begged  that  the  young 
lady  would  do  him  the  favour  of  performing 
another,  called  Kiku-ny-shiori. 

The  elder  lady,  beckoning  to  her  daughter, 
and  addressing  her  by  name,  Miyuki,  requested 
her  to  perform  the  melody  spoken  of  by  their 
guest.  The  young  lady,  who  had  never  taken 
her  eyes  off  the  young  man’s  fascinating  form, 
now  cast  down  her  head  and  coloured  bash¬ 
fully,  but  said  nothing,  for  her  heart  was  beat¬ 
ing  with  emotion.  Calling  her  maid,  she  ten¬ 
dered  a  fan  to  Asojiro,  desiring  him  to  write 
on  it  some  apropriate  verse,  while  she  played 
the  air  he  wished  to  hear.  Asojiro  bowed  in 
acknowledgement,  and  the  lovely  melody  began. 
Providing  himself  with  pen  and  ink',  Asojiro 
prepared  to  commence  his  task.  He  found 
pictured  on  the  fan  a  beautiful  flower,  the  am- 
yao  or  morning-glory,  and  after  meditating  for 
a  brief  spaces  listening  to  the  ravishing  sounds 
of  the  koto  the  while,  she  Wrote  the  following 
verse : — 

“  Tsuyu  no  hiruma  no  asagao  wo 
Terasu  hikage  no  tsurenaki  ni 
“Aware  hitomurasame  no  hara-hara  to  fare  kasbi.” 

“  Pray,  Heaven,  send  a  shower  for  the  morning-glory 
which  droops  dewless  under  the  cruel  heat  of  the  sun !  ” 

This  was  finished  just  as  the  song  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  fan  was  handed  round  amongst 


*  Lit.,  “wave-man;”  a  retainer  who  had  abandoned 
his  lord’s  service. 

f  A  samurai  never  told  his  name  readily. 
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the  guests,  who  all  expressed  admiration  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  verse,  and  of  the 
caligraphy  of  the  writer. 

Asojiro,  elated  with  success,  and,  to  some 
extent  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  wine  he  had 
drunk,  now  proposed  to  sing  some  of  his  own 
verses,  which  being  graciously  approved  by 
the  ladies,  he  took  a  samisen,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  himself  with  skilful  fingers,  sang  some 
charming  ditties  in  a  sweet  voice.  This  had 
the  effect  of  completing  the  fascination  of  the 
young  lady. 

By  this  time,  the  sun  had  set,  and  fireflies, 
in  immense  numbers,  were  flitting  about  on  the 
river,  shedding  beautiful  light;  the  scene  was 
indeed  charming.  Seeing  it  was  already  late, 
Asojiro  wished  the  ladies  good  evening  after 
thanking  them  for  their  entertainment,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  stepped  into  his 
boat.  The  young  lady  could  hardly  conceal 
her  regret  at  the  parting,  and  remained  silent. 
As  the  young  men  took  then’  leave,  however, 
she  hastily  whispered  to  her  maid  to  go  and 
enquire  the  name  of  the  fascinating  young 
gentleman;  this  the  girl  managed  to  get  from 
Chikuhachi,  who  was  the  last  to  leave  the  boat. 

Asojiro  and  his  companions  now  adjourned 
to  an  hotel,  and  engaged  a  room  overlooking 
the  river,  from  which  they  were  enabled  to  en¬ 
joy  a  prospect  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  now 
brightened  by  the  rising  moon,  which  some¬ 
what  lessened  the  attractions  of  the  fire-flies. 
While  so  engaged,  they  heard  female  voices  in 
the  opposite  room,  and  Chikuhachi,  running 
out,  found  standing  in  the  moonlight,  on  the 
verandah,  the  same  maid-servant  who  had  ad¬ 
dressed  him  on  his  leaving  the  boat.  He  told 
her  he  had  not  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  again  so  soon.  She  inquired  if  his 
master  was  within,  and  on  his  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  the  girl  ran  into  the  room  from 
which  the  voices  had  proceeded,  but  quickly 
appeared  again,  with  a  message  from  her  mis¬ 
tress,  saying  the  ladies  were  to  visit  Ishiyama 
next  day,  and  would  be  glad  if  the  young 
gentlemen  would  join  them.  Chikuhachi  was 
delighted,  and  ran  off  to  deliver  the  message  to 
his  master  and  his  friend. 

Neither  the  latter  nor  Chikuhachi  could  sleep 
much  that  night,  thinking  of  the  pleasure  in 
store  for  them  on  the  following  day.  Early  on 
the  following  morning,  Chikuhachi  and  Cliugo 
were  roused  from  happy  visions  by  their  master, 
whom  they  at  first  took  for  the  maid-servant, 
announcing  that  the  hour  for  setting  forth  had 
arrived.  Discovering  their  mistake,  they  jump¬ 
ed  up,  but  were  much  disappointed  when  they 
heard  Asojiro  say  that  they  must  make  haste, 
and  start  back  home.  They  were  exceedingly 


discontented  at  this,  until  it  was  pointed  out  to 
them  that  time  is  very  precious  to  youth,  and 
that  pleasures  must  not  be  indulged  in  to  excess. 
This  pacified  their  minds,  and  they  turned 
back  home,  leaving  Asojiro  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  the  ladies’  society  alone. 


Chapter  YI. 


The  elder  lady,  whom  Asojiro  met  on  the 
boat  on  the  Uji  river,  was  named  Misao.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Yuminosuke  Akidzuki,  a  ronin 
of  Kiu-siu;  and  the  younger  lady  was  her 
daughter,  Miyuki. 

Yuminosuke  was  a  vassal  of  a  shoni*  of  Dai- 
zai,  the  daimio  of  Chikuzen,  and  had  served 
with  distinction  in  command  of  a  division  of 
troops.  He  then  held  an  estate  of  2,800  koku 
of  rice,  but  had  resigned  his  position  for  certain 
reasons  which  will  be  mentioned,  and  bought 
a  house  and  grounds  at  Ozaki-mura,  near  Kio¬ 
to,  where  his  means  enabled  him  to  live  in  good 
style. 

Now,  to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  his  reti¬ 
ring  from  his  official  appointment,  we  must  go 
back  a  little. 

Among  the  attendants  of  the  daimio  of  Chi¬ 
kuzen  was  one  Denzo  Ashigara,  who  had  a 
beautiful  sister  named  0  Ban.  The  girl  w*as 
in  love  with  a  cavalier  by  the  name  of  Sanjiro 
Hanazono,  but  another  young  samurai  having 
proposed  marriage,  the  faithless  girl  transferred 
her  affections  to  the  new-comer.  The  latter 
was  a  young  man  of  fortune  and  rank  named 
Ukon  Ono  who  offered  to  marry  her  at  once, 
— as  soon  as  ever  the  preparations  for  the 
ceremony  could  be  completed.  Her  brother, 
Denzo,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages 
of  such  an  alliance,  and  although  he  had  already 
promised  his  sister  to  Sanjiro,  he  had  no  scru¬ 
ples  about  throwing  the  latter  over,  in  favour 
of  the  new  wooer. 

When  Sanjiro  heard  of  all  this,  he  was  very 
angry,  not  only  with  Denzo,  for  acting  so 
treacherously,  bat  also  with  his  rival;  and  he 
claimed  0  Ban  as  his  betrothed  wife.  Ukon 
did  the  same,  and  the  affair  grew  more  and 
more  difficult  of  settlement.  The  dispute  wax¬ 
ed  warm,  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  pro¬ 
bability  of  accomplishing  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  question,  it  was  at  last  decided  to  appeal  to 
arms.  The  rivals  each  assembled  his  parti- 
zans,  to  the  number  of  forty,  and  agreed  to 
fight  out  the  matter. 

When  this  news  reached  the  ears  of  Her 
Highness  Sliiko  Zenni,  the  mother  and  regent 
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of  the  young  lord  Tatsu-ju-maru,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  late  father,  she  called  Yuminosuke 
Akidzuki,  who  Avas  her  confidential  adviser, 
and  requested  him  to  pacify  the  rioters.  This 
he  quickly  did.  Denzo,  being  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  was  sentenced  to  confinement  for 
life,  and  the  faithless  0  Ran,  his  sister,  was 
ordered  to  enter  a  convent,  and  live  a  secluded 
life.  The  others  offenders  were  released,  with¬ 
out  punishment,  an  act  of  clemency  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  young  lord’s  being  about  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government. 

Boon  afterwards,  Tatsu-ju-maru,  having 
reached  the  proper  age,  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  yembuku,*  and  took  over  from  his  mo¬ 
ther  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
One  day,  the  young  daimio  went  hawking,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  pages,  and  was  overtaken  by 
a  shower.  To  avoid  a  drenching,  he  entered  a 
small  cottage,  where  he  met  a  beautiful  young 
nun,  with  whom  he  immediately  fell  in  love. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  castle,  he  made  enquiry, 
and  learned  from  his  pages  that  the  nun  was 
the  sister  of  his  former  body-servant  Denzo. 
The  whole  story  was  related  to  him ;  he  was 
told  why  the  girl  had  been  obliged  to  become  a 
nun,  and  the  reason  for  her  brother’s  confine¬ 
ment.  The  young  lord  was  thoroughly  infa¬ 
tuated  with  the  girl,  and,  as  soon  as  she  reached 
the  castle,  sent  messengers  and  had  her  brought 
to  his  presence,  the  result  being  that  she  be¬ 
came  his  concubine. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  thing  for  such 
an  artful  woman  to  fascinate  and  fool  the  young 
nobleman,  who  had  no  experience  of  the  world. 
What  followed  was  naturally  to  be  expected : 
the  young  daimio,  to  please  his  charmer,  sent 
and  brought  her  brother  out  of  prison.  Not 
only  that,  he  even  made  him  his  chamberlain. 
No  sooner  had  the  ex-footman  got  into  power, 
than  he  set  to  work  to  poison  the  mind  of  his 
young  lord  against  those  whom  he  thought 
inimical  to  his  own  interests ;  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  in  a  very  brief  space,  he  managed 
to  oust  all  the  faithful  and  honest  advisers  of 
his  lord,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  villians, 
who  had  bribed  him  to  appoint  them. 

Amongst  these  was  an  old  rascal  named 
Kiudaya  Mase,  a  Captain  of  infantry,  who  was 
in  possession  of  a  rich  estate.  This  old  man 
wished  to  find  a  wife  for  his  son  Ivinnoshiu,  and 
casting  about  for  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
castle,  his  choice  fell  on  Miyuki,  the  daughter 
of  Yuminosuke  Akidzuki.  He  applied  for  Mi¬ 
yuki  through  the  usual  go-betweens,  but  Yumi- 

*  The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  forelock,  when  a 
youth  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen ;  on  which  he  assumes 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  manhood.  (See  Mit- 
ford’s  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  “Kites  and  Ceremonies.”) 


nosuke,  who  had  long  despised  the  character 
of  both  father  and  son,  refused  his  consent  to 
the  match.  Kiudaya,  not  to  be  baffled,  bribed 
Denzo  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  on  Yumi¬ 
nosuke  through  the  young  daimio.  This  had  the 
desired  effect  so  far,  that  the  latter  called  both 
Yuminosuke  and  Kiudaya  into  his  presence, 
and  commanded  the  former  to  agree  to  the 
match.  Yuminosuke  immediately  returned 
home,  and  told  his  wife  what  had  occurred. 
They  resolved  to  flee  from  the  place,  rather 
than  submit  to  such  an  arbitrary  command ;  so, 
leaving  a  document  at  the  house  of  the  daimio’s 
minister,  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  flight, 
Yhiminostike  departed  under  cover  of  night, 
taking  with  him  his  family  and  valuables.  The 
young  daimio  was  exceedingly  wroth  when  he 
read  the  documents  referred  to,  and  issued 
orders  to  pursue  and  bring  back  the  fugitives. 
The  intentions  of  the  young  lord  were  however 
frustrated  by  the  interference  of  his  mother, 
and  Yuminosuke  and  his  family  got  away  in 
safety,  and  finally  reached  Okazaki-mura,  near 
Kioto,  where  they  had  lived  in  peace  up  to  the 
time  they  are  introduced  to  the  reader. 

(  To  be  continued,  j 
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^rlrool  of  %xi  tit  Jap  it. 


//T\NE  day  in  June  1874,  wo  were  much  grati¬ 
fy  tied  by  visiting  an  exhibition  of  drawings  at 
Tokei,  Shinbaslii,  Take-kawa-cho  No.  12.  They 
■were  by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Kuuisawa  Idzumi, 
who  having  studied  for  four  years  in  England, 
under  a  very  excellent  artist,  was  now  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  impart  to  his  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  art,  as  practised  in  Europe. 

The  style  of  drawing  to  which  Japanese  have 
for  centuries  been  accustomed  is  altogether 
unknown  in  other  countries.  It  differs  mate¬ 
rially  even  from  that 'of  China,  although  some 
of  their  best  artists  have  copied,  in  their  more 
elaborate  paintings,  the  Chinese.  The  best  of 
their  pen  and  ink  kakemonos  are  very  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  foreigners ;  and  so  are  some  of  their 
finished  paintings  in  colours,  especially  those 
of  birds  and  fishes.  But  the  human  figure 
they  sadly  fail  in,  and  their  landscapes  are  so 
deficient  in  perspective,  and  in  correctness  of 
drawing,  that  they  are  more  dependent  on  the 
imagination  of  the  beholder  than  upon  their 
excellence,  for  the  admiration  the  artists  desire. 

The  Avood  engravings  with  which  their  books 
are  illustrated,  the  coloured  cheap  pictures  in 
their  shops,  are  so  confused  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  rightly  to  make  out  what  they  repre- 
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sent,  unless  we  look  at  tliem  for  a  long  time ; 
and  the  positions  into  which  the  men  and 
women  depicted  in  them  are  made  to  twist  their 
bodies,  are  such  as  would  be  almost  impossible 
even  for  a  professional  contortionist  to  assume. 

In  many  of  their  picture  shops  too,  we  now 
see  drawings  of  houses,  streets,  ships  and  other 
tilings  or  objects  of  a  similar  character.  But 
who  ever  saw  such  houses,  such  ships,  or  such 
people  as  are  portrayed  in  them  ?  As  one  of 
the  scholars  remarked  to  us: — “It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  are  far,  very  far  behind,  in 
what  foreigners  call — the  Fine  Arts.” 

The  government  officials  have  not  been  blind 
to  this  fact;  and  drawing  classes  are  not  un¬ 
known  in  their  principal  schools.  But  Mr.  Ku- 
nisawa  was  not  connected  with  any  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  educational  establishments.  He  had  about 
fifty  pupils,  whom  he  was  teaching  first  to  draw 
correctly  with  lead  pencil  and  chalk,  and  then 
to  paint  in  both  water  and  oil-colours. 

The  exhibition  to  which  we  were  invited 
and  which  we  visited,  was  merely  to  shew 


the  progress  made  by  some  of  the  pupils.  A 
few  drawings,  engravings  and  chromo-litho- 
graplis,  from  abroad,  were  availed  of  to  fill  up  the 
space  upon  the  walls  of  the  room,  but  they  pos¬ 
sessed  no  interest  for  us  whatever.  Our  only 
pleasure,  (and  that  was  very  real  and  sincere), 
was,  to  see  the  dawning  of  the  art  of  correct 
drawing  in  Japan ;  for  we  know  that  oftentimes 
“little  beginnings  lead  to  great  endings;”  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Japanese  should  not 
rival  foreigners  in  the  art  of  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing,  as  in  many  other  things. 

The  exhibition  was,  we  were  informed,  open 
only  on  the  sixth  day  of  each  month;  and 
although  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was, 
as  yet,  quite  in  its  infancy,  still  it  gratified 
Mr.  Ivunisawa,  and  was  a  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  pupils,  when  foreigners  visited  and 
evinced  any  interest  in  the  school.  For  our 
part  we  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  still  flourishes, 
and  that  Mr.  Kunisawa’s  efforts  are  attaining 
success. 


- o - 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Tf  OSEPII  Andre  Boyer  was  born  in  the  Town 
of  Aix  in  Provence  in  July  1824,  and 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  “Chris¬ 
tian  Brotherhood  ”  in  the  same  town.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  humanities  at  the  age 
of  1C,  and  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  24,  when 
he  was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  Superior  of 
the  College  at  which  he  was  educated,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  he  was  chosen  by 
Admiral  Villeneuve  as  tutor  to  his  children. 

During  the  term  of  his  tutorship  he  succeeded 
in  founding  a  Catholic  Parish  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  named  “  Matieterh”  in  remembrance 
of  a  devout  donor  to  his  College.  In  1853  he 
was  ordered  to  Paris  during  his  novitiate  and 
the  following  year  accompanied  by  Father  Ta- 
glitone  (now  Bishop  of  West  Chihli)  and  Father 
Biet,  left  France  by  command  of  the  Pope  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  people  then  inhabiting 
the  South  bank  of  the  Amoor,  called  Yen-pe- 
tai-tsu,  (from  their  dressing  in  fish  skins),  and 
arrived  in  Shanghai  in  the  early  part  of  1855, 
whither  Father  Taglitone,  being  attacked  by  a 
fever  was  unable  to  proceed;  and  accompanied 
by  Father  Biet  left  Shanghai  on  board  of  a 
native  Junk  bound  to  the  port  of  Newchwang 
— then  not  open  to  foreign  trade.  On  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  day  after  departure  from  Shanghai,  the 


junk  being  becalmed  between  the  Shan-tung  and 
Lo-ti-shan  Promontories,  was  attacked  by  pi¬ 
rates  :  the  junk  people,  after  desperately  defend¬ 
ing  themselves,  were  at  length  overpowered  and 
the  junk  boarded  by  the  pirates,  when  every  soul 
on  board  but  one,  was  murdered.  Father  Biet 
whilst  endeavouring  to  protect  with  his  body 
an  old  and  faithful  mission  servant,  was  speared 
to  death ;  on  seeing  which  Father  Boyer  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  being  unobserved  swam 
to  the  rudder,  to  which  he  clung  until  night,  when 
lie  climbed  on  board  of  the  junk  and  secreted 
himself  under  the  bottom  boards  where  he  re¬ 
mained  some  three  days — coming  out  at  night 
in  search  of  food — all  which  time  the  pirates  re¬ 
mained  on  board  plundering.  At  length,  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  wind  springing  up,  the  pirates 
were  compelled  to  leave,  and  during  the  night 
got  separated;  when  Father  Boyer  hoisted 
a  portion  of  the  after  part  of  one  of  the  sails 
and  ran  with  the  wind.  When  daylight  ap¬ 
peared  he  managed  to  communicate  with  some 
native  fishing  vessels,  who  escorted  the  vessel 
to  Newchwang  where  they  arrived  two  days 
afterwards.  The  following  year  he  was  recalled 
to  Shanghai  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
post  of  Procureur  of  Manchuria ;  and  after  re¬ 
maining  in  Shanghai  two  years  he  returned  to 
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Newell  wang  and  journeyed  on  foot  through 
Manchuria  and  the  province  of  “Ki  Rin,”  and 
at  length  in  1858  returned  to  his  station  at 
Choko  some  300  li  from  the  port  of  Newchwang 
where  he  built  the  Church  now  standing,  and 
suffered  much  persecution  during  the  year  1859. 
In  18G4  he  journeyed  from  Choko  to  Nicko- 
liosk  on  foot  a  distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles,  and 
returning  along  the  Banks  of  the  Amoor  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bussians  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  Polish  Spy — but  after  some  months  of 
privation  and  suffering  was  released,  when  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Pak-iali-tszu  some  200 
miles  to  the  South  of  the  Amoor  where  he  con¬ 
structed  another  Church — the  material,  wood, 


brick  and  labour  being  the  offerings  of  devout 
native  Christians  whom  he  had  personally  soli¬ 
cited.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Moukden  and 
was  created  Tro  Vicar  of  the  province  of  Man¬ 
churia  by  Bishop  Verrolles  who  was  then  going 
to  the  last  (Ecumenical  Council. 

In  1870  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
at  Moukden  where  he  resided,  supervising  the 
construction  until  1875  when  it  was  finished. 

He  then  permanently  took  up  his  residence 
at  “  S'ha-leen  ” — a  village  about  200  li  from 
Moukden  where  he  has  about  600  natives  con¬ 
verts  and  where  he  resides  at  present. 

C. 
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fa  LTHOUGII  foreigners  may  be  inclined  to 
JCN,  smile  at  the  peculiar  vanity  that  exhi¬ 
bits  itself  in  China,  of  men  of  means  purchas¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  button,  the  sign 
of  holding  rank  as  a  mandarin,  the  same  thing, 
or  something  very  like  it,  has  obtained  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  even  in  our  days, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  are  sufficiently 
enamoured  of  a  title,  to  be  willing  purchasers. 
I11  China  it  is  quite  a  recognised  thing,  and 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  Empire  where  such 
button-holders  are  not  to  be  found.  During 
the  present  famine  it  has  been  one  special 
means  of  raising  funds  for  distribution  in  the 
famine  districts,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  Peking  Gazette ,  abstracts 
of  which  are  regularly  published  in  the  North 
China  Herald. 

Thus  on  the  29th  October  1877,  was  issued : — 

A  decree  based  upon  a  memorial  from  Tseng 
Ivwoh-ts’iian,  Governor  of  Shansi,  sanctioning  his 
proposal  to  establish  agencies  for  the  sale  of  official 
ranks  in  the  provinces  of  Chihli,  Kiangsu,  Nganhwei, 
Szecli’wan,  Chehkiang,  and  Kiangsi,  the  proceeds 
to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  prevailing  distress 
from  famine,  as  the  funds  otherwise  forthcoming 
are  declared  to  be  inadequate.  The  honorary  forms 
of  reward  which  may  be  purchased  in  pursuance 
of  tins  plan  are  to  be  reported  in  due  course  by  the 
various  provincial  governments,  whilst,  for  sub¬ 
stantive  official  ranks  or  mere  honorary  titles,  the 
Board  of  Revenue  is  direct  to  make  out  2,000  blank 
certificates  and  forward  them  to  the  Governor  of 
Shansi  for  disposal. 

And  on  the  14th  November,  the  following 
memorial  appeared : — 

Nov.  15th. — Tseng  Kwoli-ts’iian,  Governor  of 
Shansi,  memorializes  representing  the  vast  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  requirements  entailed  by  the  famine  in 


that  province,  and  soliciting  permission  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  sale  of  office  system  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  relief.  The  memorialist  acknowledges 
with  gratitude  the  sums  already  sanctioned  by  Im¬ 
perial  command,  to  wit,  the  amount  of  Tls.  200,000 
which  permission  was  given  to  appropriate  from  the 
revenue  due  to  Peking,  beside  the  authority  vouch¬ 
safed  for  the  institution  of  sales  of  office  as  an  au¬ 
xiliary  measure,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  subse¬ 
quent  grants  of  Tls.  240,000  out  of  the  Coast  De¬ 
fence  funds,  Tls.  140,000  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  and  50,000  piculs  of  grain  from 
the  Kiangpeh  and  Nganhwei  contingent.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  prevailing  distress  is,  however,  over¬ 
powering.  Almost  the  entire  province  is  stricken 
with  famine,  and  the  cost  of  transport  alone  adds 
enormously  to  the  degree  in  which  the  dearth  of 
food  is  felt.  Already,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
76  departments  and  districts  are  officially  returned 
as  in  a  famine-stricken  condition,  and  the  number 
of  individuals  reduced  to  want  and  dependent  upon 
official  support  is  not  less  than  from  3,000,000  to 
4,000,000  souls.  Should  the  supplies  fall  off,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  province  will  become  wholly  depopulated.  With¬ 
out  funds  to  the  extent  of  at  least  3,000,000  or 
4,000,000  Taels  for  the  distribution  of  relief  during 
the  coming  winter  and  spring,  means  will  be  want¬ 
ing  for  the  work  in  hand.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Governor  solicits  sanction  to  the  raising 
of  funds  by  the  sale  of  office,  and  entreats  that  he 
may  be  supplied  with  2,000  certificates  issued  in 
blank  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  for  distribution  to 
purchasers  in  the  different  provinces.  For  rescript 
see  Gazette  of  29th  October. 

In  January  the  following  was  published;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  the  system  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  void  of  abuses: — 

In  a  postcript  memorial,  the  same  Censor  draws 
attention  to  the  abuses  which  are  being  perpetrated 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  certificates  of  rank 
and  office  at  present  being  conducted  in  aid  of  the 
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funds  required  for  famine  relief.  Tlie  provincial 
authorities,  he  represents,  are  in  the  habit  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  blank  certificates  which  are  issued  to  them, 
in  the  hands  of  their  subordinates  for  sale,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  otherwise 
so  find  contributors ;  and  the  subordinate  officials, 
alleging  similar  excuses,  impose  the  certificates 
compulsorily  upon  the  village  communities.  Where 
no  individual  sufficiently  wealthy  to  purchase  on 
his  own  account  is  forthcoming,  an  entire  village  is 


perhaps  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  man  of  the  locality  is  the  person  whose 
name  figures  in  the  document.  Embezzlement  and 
falsification  of  the  returns  are  also  not  unknown 
among  the  malpractices  prevailing.  The  Censor 
urges  that  stringent  measures  be  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  irregularities. — For  rescript  see  Gazette  of 
January  28th. 

Tlie  portrait  we  now  present,  shows  the 
purchaser  “figged  out  in  all  his  finery.” 


fatcw  cclamait. 


purpose  giving  a  series  of  pictures 
shewing  the  costumes  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  head-dresses  of  the  Chinese  wo¬ 
men.  These  latter  are  very  varied;  and  gene¬ 
rally  speaking  very  neat.  In  fact  as  there  is 
little  else  to  occupy  the  time  of  non-laborious 
females,  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  time 
is  devoted  to  personal  adornment. 

- o - 
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Tff  HE  sepulture  of  the  dead  is  unhappily  one 
«£>  of  the  duties  which  no  permanent  com¬ 
munity  can  escape ;  and  Shanghai  in  its  early 
days  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  the 


great  number  of  deaths  that  occurred  through 
its  unhealthy,  miasmatic,  atmosphere.  It  is 
different  now.  The  settlement  has  been  so 
well  drained,  and  such  close  attention  is  paid 
to  its  sanitary  condition,  that  it  is  as  healthy  a 
place  as  any  we  know. 

The  Cemetery  of  which  we  give  a  view,  is 
one  of  three,  in  which  our  dead  are  deposited. 
One  is  now  quite  unused,  being  in  the  centre 
of  the  settlement;  another  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  at  Pootung,  and  is  occupied 
almost,  though  not  quite,  exclusively  by  sea¬ 
faring  men — a  very  large  proportion  of  whom 
have  been  drowned  in  the  Hwangpu  river — one  of 
the  most  treacherous  in  the  world.  The  present 
Cemetery  is  a  pleasant,  retired  spot,  quite  out¬ 
side  the  foreign  settlements,  and  is  very  nicely 
laid  out  and  planted;  though  being,  like  all 
the  ground  for  many  leagues  around,  on  a  dead 
level,  there  is  no  particular  beauty  about  it. 
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Illustrations  inVoL  3, 
continued: — 

Yucca  Gloriosa,  in  tlie  Public 
Garden,  Shanghai. 

Monseigneur  V erroles. 

Mouth  of  the  Woosung  Creek. 

Chungking,  Szechuen. 

A  Szechuen  Family. 

Mandarin  Garden  Retreat. 

II.  I.  H.  Higashi  Fushimi  no 
Miya. 

Cemetery,  Dai  Toku  Ji,  Nagasaki. 

The  Tablet  of  “Yu.” 

Water  Gate  at  Kwenshan. 

Inside  the  City  of  Kwenshan. 

Carrying  a  Maternal  Uncle — Chi¬ 
nese  woodcut  of  a  Chinese 
Drawi  ng. 

From  Chungking,  Upper  Yang- 
tsze. 


Views  in  “  Yu  Chuan  Shan  ” — “  (Jade 
spring  hill)”  also  part  of  the  Summer 
Palace,  2  miles  from  Wan  Shou  Shan. 

30 — Water  Dragon  Temple  and  Pagoda. 
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32 —  Marble  Pagoda. 

33 —  ,,  ,,  Base  of 

34—  ,,  Sculpture  S.E. 

35—  „  „  S.W. 

36 —  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

37 —  Temple  and  „ 

38 —  „  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

39 —  “Yu chuan”  The  Jade  spring. 

40 —  Cave  of  the  Gods. 

51 —  View  in  the  grounds. 

From  the  Peking  Observatory. 

46—  Front  from  below. 

47 —  View  from  City  wall. 

48 —  Bronze  Armillary  sphere. 

49 —  Bronze  Astrolobe. 

50—  „  Globe  S.E.  | 

51  n  n  t> 

52—  „  N.E. 

53 —  General  View  of  all  at  top. 

54 —  Bronze  Armillary  sphere,  top. 


General  le  Gendre. 

Bridge  at  Sungkiang. 

Group  of  Aborigines,  and  Hut, 
Formosa. 

The  Fr  aming  Cascade,  Amoy  Pro-  J 
vince. 

The  Temple  Lain-poo-too-Miau, 
near  Amoy. 

A  Quarrel. 

Fort  Zelandia,  Formosa. 
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%mmtm  Crntmura  luitlr  (SLlutut. 

By  Gideon  Nye,  Esq. 

Part  III. 


( Con  tinued  f  rom  page  79.) 


The  Financial  question ,  or  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
The  Balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  China  with 
Western  Europe,  Russia  and  America.  America 
had  an  inadequate  resource  in  Ginseng.  A  momen¬ 
tous  war  impending.  Opium.  The  question  grave 
and  complicated.  China  and  England  face  to  face. 
England  strove  to  avert  war,  hut  China  shrunk 
f  rom  f  riendly  comity.  Opium  the  riding  element 
in  exchanges'.  London  the  centre  of  the  exchanges 
of  the  world.  General  considerations.  The  credit 
system. 


KiP HIS  question,  as  Major  Shaw  has  shewn 
X  us,  had  recently  accumulated  difficulties 
of  finance  at  Canton  for  both  England  and 
Holland,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  their 
Colonies  and  factories  in  India  with  ample 
material  resources  of  great  variety.  For,  in 
fact,  there  was  hut  one  article  of  importation 
that  China  never  got  a  superfluity  of, — namely, 
silver.  It  was,  indeed,  by  the  supplanting  of 
the  Chinese  junk  trade  in  the  numerous  ports  of 
India  and  the  Archipelago,  that  the  European 
nations  had  succeeded  in  placing  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  means  of  purchase  of  Chi¬ 
nese  produce  and  manufactures  at  Canton. 
And  there  was  always  existing  the  need  of 
silver, — in  addition  to  the  lead,  arms,  watches, 
ginseng  and  the  woollen  fabrics  which  the 
English  Company  was  bound  by  its  charter  to 
ship  to  China,  though  at  a  loss,  to  meet  the 
larger  value  of  the  cargoes  for  the  homeward 
voyages.  Such  was  the  normal  condition  of 
the  whole  foreign  trade ;  and  when  legislation 
was  radically  changed,  or  an  abnormal  course 
of  events  affected  its  working,  such  as  we  see 
noted  by  Major  Shaw  in  respect  to  both  En¬ 
gland  and  Holland,  in  1786-1789,  an  embar¬ 
rassed  finance  hampered  their  trade,  notwith¬ 


standing  the  liberal  credits  accorded  by  the 
Chinese,  and  the  acceptance  of  long  date  drafts 
upon  the  Company’s  treasury  by  remitters  to 
India.* 

China  had  lived  unnumbered  centuries  with¬ 
out  European  trade,  and  felt  herself  so  self- 
sustained  and  self-reliant  that  more  than  half 
a  century  later  the  most  renowned  of  her  Im¬ 
perial  Commissioners,  the  great  Lin,  pro¬ 
claimed  on  a  memorable  occasion,  that — “Chi¬ 
na  has  indeed  no  need  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  outer  barbarians.”  f 

Consequently  there  were,  in  those  days  of 
the  previous  century,  to  use  another  of  Lin’s 
pointed  phrases, — “turnings  backwards  and 
forwards  ” — in  quest  of  the  ways  and  means. 

This  was  the  general  fact  of  the  position  of  the 
combined  or  interdependent  Commerce  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe  with  China  down  to  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
or,  substantially,  to  the  close  of  the  Company’s 
charter  in  1838-34.  And  Russia,  though  iso- 


*  The  usance  was  36o  days’  sight. 

f  On  the  8th  of  May  1839,  (the  whole  foreign  com¬ 
munity,  including  Sir  Charles  Elliot  still  being  prisoners 
at  Canton),  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  the  Vice- 
Roy  addressed  a  joint  Edict  to  the  English  Superinten¬ 
dent,  Elliot,  the  American  Consul,  Snow,  and  the  Dutch 
Consul,  Van  Basel,  replying  to  the  several  original  de¬ 
mands  of  those  officers  for  passports  permitting  their 
return  to  their  respective  countries  at  the  head  of  their 
people.  “  These  addresses  coming  before  us  and  being 
duly  authenticated,  we  reply.  China  has  indeed  no 
need  of  commercial  intercourse  with  outer  barbarians. 
But  because  you  have  come  from  afar  over  the  seas  we 
cannot  bear  to  push  you  utterly  away.  After,  then,  the 
full  completion  of  the  present  deliveries  of  Opium,  let  it 
be  even  as  requested.  It  shall  be  left  to  you  entirely  to 
return  to  your  countries.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to 
make  pretexts  for  procrastination  and  delay.  And  after 
you  have  thus  returned,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  come 
back.  Let  there  be  no  turning  backwards  and  forwards, 
no  inconstancy,  whereby  investigations  and  proceedings 
will  be  involved.  All  you  foreigners  of  every  nation, 
should  you  not  come  hither,  there  the  matter  rests ;  but 
should  you  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Celestial  Court, 
be  you  foreigners  of  any  country  whatsoever,  so  often  as 
Opium  is  brought,  in  all  cases,  in  accordance  with  the 
new  law, — the  parties  shall  be  capitally  executed  and 
their  property  entirely  confiscated.  Say  not  that  it  was 
not  told  you  beforehand.” 
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lated  and  restricted  to  the  inter-transcontinen¬ 
tal  trade  with  China,  was  in  a  similar  financial 
difficulty;  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts 
her  manufacturers  and  merchants  made  to 
promote  the  consumption  of  their  woollen 
goods,  especially,  by  the  Chinese; — respecting 
which  we  recall  the  circumstance  that  Prince 
Woronzow,  when  Ambassador  at  London,  told 
Mr.  Bates,  (as  this  gentleman  informed  us  in 
184G),  that  they  sent  their  Woollens  from  Moscow 
to  China  in  large  quantities  and  at  consider¬ 
able  loss,  (in  this  imitating  the  imposed  system 
of  the  English  Company) ;  content  to  look  to 
the  gain  on  the  returns  in  tea,  &c.,  to  recoup 
themselves: — the  Prince  himself  being  part 
owner  of  the  mills  producing  the  goods. 

This  condition  of  the  general  trade  led  Major 
Shaw,  as  we  have  seen,  to  felicitate  himself 
and  his  government  that  America’s  soil  yielded 
the  precious  ginseng  root,  so  much  prized  by 
the  Chinese;  a  legitimate  object  of  congratula¬ 
tion,  in  truth,  yet  a  commodity  subject  to 
rapid  decline  of  price  upon  a  considerable  im¬ 
portation  and  quite  inadequate  in  quantity  and 
value  to  avert  an  adverse  balance  of  trade: 
although  undoubtedly  ranking  nearer  to  the 
indispensable  in  Chinese  estimation  than  any 
other  product  of  the  west  except  silver. 

But  a  change  was  impending,  nay,  was 
already  in  course  of  progressive  development, 
— the  clear  perception  of  the  consequences  of 
which  was  to  inflict  upon  China  a  moral  shock 
impelling  her  rulers  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

A  plague  was  spreading  over  the  land, — a 
moral  pestilence  was  assailing  its  manhood  and 
youth,  and  superadding  the  financial  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Realm. 

A  supreme  effort  was  imperative  to  shake  off 
the  incubus ;  and  this  was  to  involve  the  whole 
question  of  the  arrogation  of  Universal  Supre¬ 
macy  by  China. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  result  of  a 
struggle  presenting  such  an  issue ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  cherished  existence  of  such  a  pretension 
implied  an  egotism  begotten  of  an  isolation  no 
longer  reconcilable  with  the  vital  interests  of 
the  most  numerous  and  industrious  of  peoples. 

The  time  was,  indeed,  fully  ripe  for  a  change 
in  political  relations,  insidious  charge,  un¬ 
dermining  the  financial  and  economic  posi¬ 
tion,  as  the  result  of  a  deadly  fascination  by 
the  Indian  drug,  demanded  with  an  urgency 
that  brooked  no  delay,  that  all  the  resources  of 
authority  should  be  summoned  to  rescue  the 
land  from  impending  moral  and  material  ruin. 

The  Emperor  sought  the  opinions  of  his 
councillors,  and  their  preponderant  weight  ac¬ 
cording  with  his  own  convictions,  he  determined 
upon  rigorous  measures  of  repression.  There 


was  no  longer,  perhaps,  a  spice  of  scorn  in  the 
righteous  indignation  that  he  felt  in  essaying 
the  solution  of  the  most  momentous,  compli¬ 
cated  and  perilous  question  that  ever  a  heathen 
monarch  was  confronted  with ;  no  longer  mere 
scorn,  that  partakes  of  contempt  or  derision, 
for  the  deliberation  of  years  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  evidently  served  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  whilst  impelling  to  a  sober 
and  righteous  resolution. 

Ignorant  of  the  Western  code  of  international 
relations,  he  could  only  empower  his  delegate 
to  extirpate  the  evil.  Full  of  zeal,  this  “Im¬ 
perial  High  Commissioner,  ”  Lin,  imposed 
personal  restraint  upon  all  foreigners  alike  ; 
exposed  their  lives  to  hazard  by  insidious  ap¬ 
peals  in  his  proclamations ;  and  finally,  com¬ 
mitted  his  government  by  maladroit  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  English  representative;  whom, 
moreover,  he  held  personally  responsible  for 
the  surrender  of  all  the  Opium  on  the  coasts 
of  China.* 

Obviously,  then,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
solution  of  this  question  was  ranging  China  and 
England  face  to  face  in  political  relations ;  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  veil  was  to  be  rent  in 
twain  behind  which  the  great  Pagan  Empire 
had  hidden  her  weakness  for  centuries.  But 
the  strange  spectacle  was  to  be  presented,  that 
in  disclosing  her  physical  and  political  weak¬ 
ness,  she  was  exhibiting  a  sublime  example  of 
moral  strength ;  in  contrast  to  a  seeming  wrong 
from  the  most  potent  of  the  maritime  Powers 
of  the  West. 

In  the  anomalous  condition  of  relations  it 
was  practically  impossible,  on  the  part  of  En¬ 
gland,  without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Chi¬ 
na,  to  discriminate  the  immediate  grievance 
between  them  from  the  preposterous  assump¬ 
tion  that  alike  concerned  all  foreign  nations. 
The  peaceful  overtures  of  her  joint  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  at  the  Peiho  were  not  sincerely  or  ade¬ 
quately  reciprocated,  and  open  war  supervened. 
Subsequent  conciliation  by  Sir  Charles  Elliot 
was  met  by  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  government,  that  led  to  his  recall.  Hence 
a  policy  of  coercion  and  protracted  war;  an 
uncompromising  spirit  in  his  successor,  and  a 


*  H.  E.  Mr.  Cushing  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sep¬ 
tember  1844: — “In  the  progress  of  the  late  events,  we 
have  seen  the  Chinese  government  subject  a  diplomatic 
agent  of  Great  Britain  to  personal  restraint,  and  under¬ 
take  to  restrain  the  Consuls  of  all  foreign  Powers,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  submission  of  the  subjects  of  one 
Power.  Subsequently,  during  the  prosecution  of  hosti¬ 
lities,  the  Chinese  paid  no  regard  to  the  flags  of  truce 
and  treated  prisoners  of  war  of  both  sexes  as  common 
felons.  These  things  evince  utter  ignorance,  or  at  least 
disregard  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in 
Europe.” 
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casting  of  all  consequences  and  all  blame  upon 
China. 

We  are  not  here  intent,  however,  upon  point¬ 
ing  a  moral  for  either  England  or  China;  our 
concern  as  a  historian  of  Commerce  is  with 
those  consequences,  rather  than  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  relative  blame.  The  consequences  of 
the  hostilities  thus  originating  are  our  objective 
point,  because  had  China  met  the  conciliatory 
overtures  of  1840  at  the  Peiho  in  a  spirit  of 
frank  reciprocity,  undoubtedly  an  understand¬ 
ing  for  mutual  or  co-operative  measures  of 
repression  of  the  Opium  trade  would  have  re¬ 
sulted.  The  progressive  increase  of  that,  now 
enormous,  traffic  would  have  been  checked,  and 
a  gradual  amelioration  of  relations  would  have 
resulted  from  a  returning  prosperity  to  all  the 
vital  interests  of  the  Empire. 

We  express  this  opinion  advisedly,  and  cite 
the  action  of  235  British  merchants  and  man¬ 
ufacturers,  in  memorializing  the  Premier,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  at  the  time,  urging  repression  of 
the  Opium  trade,  notwithstanding  the  actual 
attitude  of  China. 

Opium  was  the  element  of  discord  because 
it  was  the  bane  of  the  National  life ;  and  it  was, 
and  is,  the  preponderating  element  ruling  the 
exchanges ;  the  medium  and  means  whereby  in 
greatest  measure, — as  forming  the  most  con¬ 
stant  quantity, — the  balance  of  trade  was,  and  is, 
adjustable. 

Hence,  we  are  constrained  to  consider  the 
political  elements,  inclusive  of  their  moral  in¬ 
gredients,  whereby  such  a  preponderant  branch 
of  Commerce  is  restricted  or  expanded,  prac¬ 
tically  or  prospectively;  and  this  is  the  more 
incumbent  because  the  presence  of  those  ele¬ 
ments  intensified  the  tendency  to  speculation 
inherent  in  that  trade,  and  that  infected  all 
branches  of  Commerce. 

At  length,  the  problem  that,  for  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  and  America,  dominated  the 
financial  position  in  all  previous  intercourse, 
as  we  have  seen — namely: — How  to  provide 
in  China  adequate  means  for  a  sufficient  supply 
of  her  products  for  the  consuming  countries — 
was  in  process  of  rapid  solution  for  England. 
The  irresistible  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
Opium  in  China  was  outstripping  the  use  of 
tea  and  other  Chinese  goods  in  the  West,  and 
turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  En¬ 
gland. 

As  sole  possessor  of  the  great  trade  in  the 
Indian  drug,  which  forms  the  most  prolific 
source  of  revenue  ever  drawn  direct  from  one 
to  another  nation,  she  became  the  creditor  of 
all  the  other  nations  in  the  China  trade.  Its 
avails  form  also  an  important  contribution  to 
the  means  which  India  provides  to  meet  the 


“Home  charges”  of  her  government;  and  is 
the  source  of  one  of  those  many  convergent 
streams,  which,  meeting  at  London  from  diverse 
parts  of  the  commercial  world,  constitute  it  the 
pivotal  centre  of  the  exchanges. 

America  had  recourse  to  circuitous  voyages 
from  an  early  period,  whereby  to  compensate 
herself  relatively  for  her  want  of  Colonies  in 
the  east,  and  somewhat  equalize  her  financial 
position  in  China.  We  have  seen  that  Major 
Shaw  and  his  partner  Captain  Randall  both 
came  back  in  separate  vessels  via  the  coasts  of 
India  and  Java  after  returning  home  from  their 
first  voyage.  Other  early  American  voyages 
were  made  via  the  North-west  coast  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;  via  Cape  Town,  Mauritius,  or  ports  in  In¬ 
dia  and  Java.  Subsequently  our  ships  carried 
cargoes  from  home  ports  to  Chile  and  Peru  and 
brought  thence  ‘hard’  dollars  and  bar  copper 
to  China;  the  latter  for  resale  to  shippers  to 
India. 

Many  voyages  were  also  made  via  England 
and  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  with  Cotton  and  Wool¬ 
len  goods,  Lead,  Quicksilver  and  Spanish  dol¬ 
lars.  Smaller  vessels  searched  the  islands  of 
the  sea  for  Sandalwood,  Beche  de  Mer  and 
Ambergris.  In  short,  all  the  resources  and 
ingenuity  of  as  vigilant  and  enterprizing  a  race 
of  merchants  as  the  world  ever  saw,  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  provision  of  means  whereby  to  avert 
an  adverse  balance  in  China  compelling  the 
payment  of  tribute  at  London. 

Nevertheless,  the  coincident  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  tea  and  other  China  goods  in 
America  and  Opium  in  China  has  continued 
the  interdependence  of  the  American  upon  the 
English  trade,  notwithstanding  the  modifying 
effects  of  the  California  trade,  and  the  lessened 
use  of  the  silk  fabrics  of  China;  the  latter 
change,  indeed,  being  approximatively  coun¬ 
tervailed  by  the  enlarged  use  of  China  Raw 
silk  in  America.* 


*  Among  anomalies  and  changes  in  the  conditions 
affecting  the  provision  of  means  in  China  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  produce,  we  may  notice  the  complication  of  the 
question  produced  by,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rejection  of 
the  dollars  of  the  South  American  Republics  by  the 
Chinese ;  and  on  the  other  their  extravagant  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  dollars  of  Spain  of  the  reign  of  Carolus  IV. 
Thus  causing  a  disparity  between  the  two  coins  of  25 
per  cent,  at  one  period ;  the  Northern  Raw  silk  dealers, 
and  green  teamen  paying  10  to  20  per  cent,  premium  for 
the  latter,  whilst  we  had  to  sell  the  other  coin  at  5  to  10 
per  cent,  discount,  for  exportation  to  India  to  be  recoin¬ 
ed,  or  to  Manila;  where,  after  being  long  wholly  in¬ 
terdicted  entry,  and  stigmatised  as  '■pesos  insurjentes ,’ 
they  were  finally  admitted  when  the  astute  rulers  there 
ascertained  that  such  really  ‘hard,’  ‘clean,’  coins  did 
not  carry  on  their  faces  infection  of  the  insurgent  type 
they  had  attributed  to  them.  The  anomaly  at  Canton 
was  the  more  striking  in  that  all  the  time  that  the  dis¬ 
parity  was  so  marked  the  actual  currency  consisted  of 
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In  this  state  of  facts  it  is  matter  of  legitimate 
consideration  by  us,  that,  had  the  accord  of  En¬ 
gland  and  China  been  established  in  1839-42, 
whereby  the  Opium  trade  would  have  been  re¬ 
pressed,  and  gradually  abolished,  the  whole 
course  of  our  Commerce  would  have  been 
changed ;  and  being  restricted  to  a  more  direct 
and  enlarged  interchange  of  the  products  of  the 
two  countries,  would  have  held  us  independent 
of  a  recourse  upon  London ;  while  greatly 
promoting  our  manufacturing  and  general  in¬ 
dustry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  China,  on  the  other;  and  thus  enabling 
her  people  to  consume  more  largely  the  useful 
and  harmless  products  of  our  soil  and  industry. 
In  short,  instead  of  using  the  somewhat  too- 
attractive  credits  on  London,  whose  proceeds 
facilitated  fro  tanto  the  purchase  of  Opium  by 
the  Chinese,  we  should  have  been  free  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  speculative  trade  in  it,  as  of 
its  insidious  attraction  to  a  like  spirit,  and  left 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  steady  flow  and  gra¬ 
dual  accretion  of  a  fructifying  and  mutually 
helpful  interchange  of  productions,  ministering 
to  the  vital  needs  and  comforts  of  the  respective 
peoples  of  China  and  America. 

Nor  would  the  consequence  have  been  an  en¬ 
hanced  cost  of  the  products  of  China;  but, 
rather,  the  contrary.  For  the  elimination  of 
the  sjieculative  spirit  engendered  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  transactions  in  Opium,  which,  by  reason 
of  illegality,  were  subject  to  sudden  and  great 
fluctuations  of  jirice,  down  to  1858  especially,* 
and  subsequently  affected  by  political  contro¬ 
versies  and  vicissitudes, — would  have  assured 
an  equable  and  healthful  flow  of  Commerce 
between  China  and  the  several  nations  of  the 
west,  which,  happily,  would  have  averted  both 
war  and  rebellion — the  pestilent  sources  of 
the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  interval  in  all 
branches  of  Commerce,  whereby  the  legitimate 
hopes  of  industrious,  vigilant,  and  sagacious 
merchants  of  the  several  countries  have  been 
frustrated. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  obvious  to  non-mercan- 
tile  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  initiated,  that  sud¬ 
den  and  great  fluctuations  of  price  in  a  com¬ 
modity  of  enormous  value  like  Opium,  would 
act  with  corresponding  relative  force  and  sud- 


Spanish  dollars  of  other  reigns,  and  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Republican  dollars  was  equal  to  that  of 
either  of  the  other  coins.  But  it  was  not  until  1853, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  oiir  neighbours,  we  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Republican  coin  as 
currency. 

*  Fluctuations  in  a  day,  or  an  hour  sometimes,  of  $100, 
the  chest,  or  15  per  cent. 


denness  upon  the  exchanges  and  general  finan¬ 
ces  of  the  community ;  thus  affecting  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  all  other  commodities,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  concerns  of  every  merchant,  whe¬ 
ther  he  held  himself  aloof  from  direct  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Opium  trade,  and  vigilantly  resisted 
the  infection  of  the  speculative  spirit,  or  not. 

We  have  used  the  expression  of  ‘paying 
tribute  at  London  ’  without  invidious  meaning ; 
but  simply  as  an  instinctive  desire  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  people  to  acquire  financial  independence, 
— an  instinct  of  probity  and  virtuous  resolve. 
But  there  are,  besides  a  praiseworthy  impulse, 
very  cogent  reasons  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
country’s  welfare  and  prosperity  for  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  desire. 

A  facility  to  a  speculative  adventure  in  trade 
is  often  pernicious ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  that 
the  apparent  advantages  of  a  recourse  by  credit, 
upon  a  financial  centre,  equal  the  benefits  of  a 
slower  mutual  interchange  of  the  products  of 
the  respective  soils,  industries  and  skill  of  the 
two  nations  in  direct  intercourse.  Just  as  it 
is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  all  improvements  in 
machinery  facilitating  textile  manufacture  are 
in  effect  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the 
cloth  produced.  To  a  great  extent  the  con¬ 
trary  is  the  case  as  regards  their  durability. 
Hence  an  economical  people,  like  the  Chinese, 
are  still  reluctant  to  accept  the  machine-made 
and  deceptively-manipulated  Cotton  fabrics 
from  Europe. 

But,  as  to  the  credit  system  whereby  the  Ame¬ 
rican  trade  has  been,  for  about  half  a  century, 
largely  facilitated,  nothing  short  of  the  most 
ample  acknowledgement  and  highest  encomium 
is  due  to  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.  especial¬ 
ly,  for  the  part  they  have  borne  in  it  as  grantors 
of  the  credits.  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 
extending  their  business  to  the  China  field  at  a 
later  period,  in  conjunction  with  their  New 
York  partners  Messrs.  Brown,  Brothers  &  Co., 
but  in  a  similar  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality. 
And  the  two  houses  of  Baring  and  Brown 
maintain  the  predominance  over  all  others. 
We  here  embody  entire  one  of  the  letters  of 
credit  so  long  in  use  by  the  first  named  firm, 
which  we  happen  to  have  at  hand,  as  a  tangible 
illustration  of  the  historical  point  under  notice. 
This  form  was  adopted  by  them  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  has  served  for  the  most,  if  not 
all,  of  their  American  business  with  China  thence¬ 
forward;  Messrs.  Brown  also  adopting  the  same 
form  for  the  first  class  of  their  clients. 

Boston,  June  ZZnd,  1854. 

Messrs.  Nye,  Brothers  &  Co.,  Canton,  or  Messrs. 
Bull,  Nye  &  Co.,  Shanghai,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  value  on  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  London, 
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at  six  months’  sight,  at  Canton,  or  Shanghai,  for 
account  of  Messrs.  Grinnell,  Mintum  &  Co.  of  New 
York,  account  S,  for  any  sums  not  exceeding  in  all 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  Messrs.  Baring, 
Brothers  &  Co.,  hereby  agree  with  the  drawers  en¬ 
dorsers  and  bond  fide  holders  respectively,  of  the 
bills  drawn  by  virtue  of  this  credit,  that  the  same 
shall  be  duly  honoured  when  presented  at  their 
banking  house  in  London  if  drawn  and  negotiated 
within  twelve  months  from  this  date. 

For  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co., 
For  .£5,000  sterling  Samuel  G.  Ward. 

Please  till  the  bills  up  as  follows  “  and  charge  the 
same  to  the  account  of  Messrs.  Grinnell,  Mintum 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  account  S,  against  your  letter 
of  credit  dated  Boston,  June  22nd,  1854.” 

But  we  are  anticipating,  and  should  first 
recall  briefly,  that  previously  to  the  systema¬ 
tised  granting  of  special  letters  of  credit,  the 
Americans  participated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  system  of  transfers  and  respondentia 
loans,  payable  from  the  sales  of  cargoes  at  the 
ports  of  delivery. 

And  we  may  here  note  that  various  statistics 
of  the  trade  published  from  official  records  of 
Imports  and  Exports  in  gross,  are  fallacious 
as  exhibits  of  the  actual  aggregates  of  the  in¬ 
terchanged  commodities,  as  they  do  not  include 
or  discriminate  the  amount  of  treasure  or  of 
the  drafts  under  London  credits  or  loan,  and 
transfer  transactions  upon  respondentia,  where¬ 
by  the  yearly  balance  of  the  cost  of  shipments 
from  China  was  met. 

Accompanying  other  changes  characterizing 
the  new  epoch  that  has  witnessed  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  world-wide  navigation  by  steam 
power  and  of  a  co-operative  faculty  of  rapid 
intercommunication,  which  together  constitute 
a  system  of  increased  adaptability  of  means  to 
ends,  we  may  here  notice  the  participation  of 
numerous  firms  and  Banks  in  the  grants  of 
credits,  and  the  facilities  of  telegraphic  trans¬ 
fers  in  the  China  trade. 

Welcomed  as  signs  of  a  civilization  that  is 
not  stagnant,  and  proofs  of  an  activity  that  is 
not  sterile,  yet  such  radical  changes,  mark, 
in  their  consequences,  a  progress  that  is  not 
wholly  healthful,  and  the  rupture  or  lapse  of 
relations  that  had  begotten  mutual  esteem. 
The  inevitable  consequences  of  a  lapse  of  time 
and  of  the  casualties  of  life,  are  more  easily 
borne  as  incidents  of  personal  relations  in  ge¬ 
neral  and  of  individual  experience. 

- o - 

General  features  and  early  incidents  presented 
already,  shewing  relative  position.  Sketch  of  the 
functions  of  the  Go-Hong;  and  the  history  of  the 
families  of  some  of  its  members. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  presented  the  ge¬ 
neral  features  of  American  Commerce  with 


China,  treating  of  it  as  specifically  as  its  inter¬ 
dependence  with  that  of  England  would  admit 
of. 

The  mode  of  conducting  it  at  Canton,  as 
shewn  by  Major  Shaw’s  notes,  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  until  the  treaty  of  Nanking 
in  1812.  Indeed,  the  system — whereby  the  ge¬ 
neral  control,  and  principally  the  conducting  of 
the  whole  foreign  trade  and  intercourse,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Guild  of  Hong  or  ‘Security’ 
merchants — had  remained  in  force  from  the 
period  when  the  trade-mart  was  changed  from 
Amoy  to  Canton  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Entrusted  with  its  control  and  enjoying  its 
gains,  they  were  held  responsible  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peaceful  relations.  Travellers  who 
sojourned  at  Canton  portions  of  three  years 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
describe  the  state  of  things  generally,  and  the 
position  of  the  security  merchants  in  particular, 
very  much  as  did  Major  Shaw  thirty  to  forty 
years  later;  and  we  are  personally  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  office  or  membership  of  the 
Co-Iiong  or  Guild  was  permanently  imposed 
upon  successive  generations  in  the  same  fami¬ 
lies  by  Imperial  authority.  In  several  of  the 
more  prosperous  families  this  rule  extended 
back  to  their  migration  from  Amoy,  and  forward 
to  the  abolition  of  their  monopoly,  and  their 
consequent  release  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842. 

These  circumstances  have  led  us  to  record 
interesting  incidents  and  particulars  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  history  of  some  of  the  hong  merchants,  with 
which  we  are  personally  acquainted;  portions 
of  which  we  here  reproduce,  omitting  names,  to 
guard  against  possible  annoyance  to  some  of 
the  descendants. 

First,  in  Major  Shaw's  notes,  we  read  of  a 
hong  merchant  about  ninety  years  ago,  having 
speculated  recklessly  in  ginseng  and  otherwise, 
and  become  a  bankrupt.  Whereas,  his  succssor, 
of  the  same  name,  was  long  the  head  of  the 
Co-Hong  and  died  very  wealthy,  after  raising 
his  family  to  high  rank  among  the  gentry, 
which  its  several  branches  still  retain  alone: 
with  much  of  his  estate ;  an  estate  considerably 
shrunken  at  the  period  1843 — 18G3,  by  the 
effects  of  the  two  wars  and  the  rebellion  upon 
real  property  at  Canton  generally,  as  well  as  by 
government  exactions,  and  including  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  most  of  the  foreign  trade  to  other  ports, 
but  again  experiencing  accretion  the  during  past 
decade  by  a  general  prosperity  in  the  province 
and  city.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in 
this  case  we  are  alluding  to  the  Houqua  family ; 
whose  ancestral  hall  is  within  a  few  rods  of  our 
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own  residence,  and  to  which,  as  a  grand  exam¬ 
ple  of  such  edifices,  we  may  call  attention. 

Of  other  of  these  families  we  have,  at  various 
periods,  contributed  the  following  notices  to  a 
foreign  journal: — 

An  interesting  illustration  of  Chinese  social 
polity  and  family  history,  exhibiting  the  almost 
romantic  possibilities  of  the  Educational  system 
of  the  Empire,  may  prove  of  some  interest  to 
your  readers. 

A  century  ago  the  head  of  a  family  here, 
whose  ancestral  home  was  in  the  Fohkien  pro¬ 
vince,  was  a  wealthy  hong  merchant  and  actual 
president  of  the  Co-Hong ;  to  which  body  was 
entrusted  the  direct  control  of  the  whole  foreign 
trade  and  intercourse.  On  his  death,  in  about 
1790,  his  sons  succeeded  as  members  of  the 
Co-Hong,  and,  assisted  by  a  kinsman  as  their 
business  partner,  conducted  the  business  of 
their  prosperous  hong  with  the  advantages  of 
accrued  wealth,  and  a  position  shared  by  few 
even  of  the  privileged  ‘  Security  merchants  ’  of 
that  day.  A  measure  of  their  hong’s  prosperity 
was  afforded  in  1834,  when  their  kinsman  died, 
leaving  an  estate  computed  at  four  millions  of 
taels. 

In  1845  the  surviving  head  of  the  family  and 
hong,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  hong  merchants  at  that  period,  but 
retired  from  mercantile  business,  though  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  Government  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  mandarin  merchant  of  the  Co- 
Hong,  entertained  me  at  dinner  at  his  mansion 
on  Honam,  on  the  eve  of  my  return  home. 
He  sent  his  large  hong-boat  with  his  eldest  son 
to  conduct  myself  and  friends  from  the  old 
factories  to  his  very  gate  on  the  canal ;  foreign¬ 
ers  not  then  being  safe  from  violence  in  the 
streets  of  Honam.  His  house  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  were  on  a  magnificent  scale;  his 
family  was  large,  including  eight  wives,  and 
his  eldest  son,  tall,  graceful  and  courtly,  like 
the  father,  was  the  finest  young  native  gentle¬ 
man  I  had  ever  known. 

We  were  entertained  sumptuously,  and  shown 
over  the  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
of  many  acres  in  extent;  the  ancestral  halls, 
the  ornamental  stone  bridges,  the  labyrinthine 
courts  and  corridors,  the  graperies  and  arbours ; 
followed  by  the  stealthy  glances  of  bright  eyes 
from  behind  deftly-carved  bamboo  screens  and 
gauze-embroidered  curtains,  of  texture  that 
“  half  conceals,  half  discloses,  ”  and  lend  a 
piquant  zest  to  curiosity. 

Carrying  the  memory  of  this  attractive  scene 
of  a  lavish  and  cordial  hospitality  around  the 
world  with  me  for  five  years,  always  holding 
the  image  of  the  fine  young  man,  the  idol  and 
hope  of  the  father,  cherished  in  my  mind’s  eye, 


what  was  my  sorrow  on  returning  here  in  1850, 
to  find  him  dead  of  the  Opium  plague,  the  father 
having  also  died  of  grief! 

From  that  time  until  the  past  year  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  family  declined,  one  after  another 
of  the  males  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  the 
pipe,  until  the  pitiable  degradation  was  reached 
of  giving  up  the  venerable,  extensive  and  mas¬ 
sive  ancestral  halls  (that,  next  to  their  tombs, 
are  sacred  in  Chinese  eyes)  to  the  desecration 
of  filthy  tea  manipulation;  one  only  scion  of 
the  race  having  held  himself  and  his  sons  free 
of  the  vice,  and  saved  a  small  remnant  of  the 
paternal  estate. 

And  now,  one  hundred  years  since  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family  by  the 
accession  of  his  ancestor  to  the  ehiefship  of  the 
Co-Hong,  after  witnessing  thirty  years  of  a 
constantly  accelerating  decadence  and  an  al¬ 
most  hopeless  future,  it  is  this  gentleman’s 
happy  fortune,  and  the  just  fruition  of  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  parental  care,  to  arrest  the  decline 
of  his  family  and  revindicate  its  claims  to  con¬ 
sideration  through  the  virtue  and  literary  at¬ 
tainments  of  his  son.  In  short,  his  son  has 
attained  the  Hanlin  degree,  and  is  thus  eligible 
to  high  Imperial  appointments.  Thus  the 
Educational  system  may  lift  a  family  from  im¬ 
pending  despair  and  oblivion  into  high  honour 
and  lasting  renown,  that  by  Chinese  usage  is 
reflected  back  upon  its  ancestry  in  the  records 
of  National  and  family  history. 


Death  of  King-qua,  the  last  of  the 
Membees  of  the  Co-Hong,  Canton. 

The  last  of  the  hong  merchants  has  just 
died  here  aged  88  years.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Co- 
Hong  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  in  the 
mandarin  department  of  their  hong,  nearly  or 
quite  half  a  century  ago,  (Linclioug  being  the 
chief  business  partner),  and  was  for  many  years, 
prominent  in  the  relations  with  foreign  officers 
as  intermediary,  in  conjunction  with  one  or 
two  other  members  of  the  Co-Hong.  As  such 
his  position  was  often  one  of  embarrassment 
and  difficulty ;  but  he  seemed  always  to  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  authorities 
with  ability  and  untiring  patience.  His  posi¬ 
tion  was  one  of  considerable  advantage,  in  that 
his  father  had  enjoyed  the  Emperor’s  favour, 
and  his  elder  brother  had  attained  to  the  high 
rank  of  the  Hanlin,  although  the  family  became 
relatively  poor. 

At  present  the  son  of  this  eldest  brother, 
who  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Hanlin,  and  has 
a  red  button,  is  in  chief  charge  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  department  here. 
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The  original  home  of  the  family  was  at 
Whampoa.  There  are  here  left  of  his  family, 
including  sons,  grandsons,  great-grandsons, 
nephews  and  their  sons,  forty-nine  males;  no 
account  being  given  of  the  females  in  the  fu¬ 
neral  card. 

His  characteristics  were  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  Pwan-Ting-qua,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  lavish  use  of  a  princely  fortune  after  at¬ 
taining  high  literary  rank  at  Peking ;  and  whose 
decease  we  noticed  in  1874.  In  short,  King- 
qua  was  eminently  a  prudent,  temperate,  man, 
who  exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  his 
family  and  society  in  general. 


The  Death  of  Pwan  Tins-qua. 

A  name  long  familiar  to  foreigners,  and 
widely  known  in  China,  has  disappeared  from 
the  roll  of  living  men.  Pwan-sz’-sliing,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Pwan-ting-qua,  died  recently, 
aged  about  70. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  he,  and  the  eldest 
son  of  Hon-qua  were  fellow  students  at  Peking, 
having  attained  the  Keu-jen  degree,  but  failed 
at  first  to  attain  the  Tsin-sze ;  notwithstanding 
large  gifts  from  their  fathers.  They  were, 
however,  eventually  promoted  and  both  won  a 
red  button.  Subsequently,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Pwan  inherited  great  wealth,  and  be¬ 
came  widely  famed  for  his  charity  and  genero¬ 
sity,  and,  especially,  as  a  princely  patron  of 
literature ;  undertaking  at  his  own  cost  (of  more 
than  30,000  dollars,  it  is  said)  the  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  Pei  Wan  Yun  F'u — 
(Encyclopedia  of  the  Chinese  language.) 

In  1844  he  was  associated  with  Ke-ying  and 
Hwang  in  the  negociation  of  the  American  and 
French  treaties.  In  1847,  by  the  Emperor’s 
decree,  he  was  appointed  Yen  yun-sz’ — (the 
salt  Inspectorship) — of  the  two  Kwangs;  and 
on  his  declining  the  office,  the  Emperor  invited 
him  to  come  to  Peking  for  appointment  to 
some  other  office ;  but  he  was  reluctant  to  avail 
of  these  overtures.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
he  became  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  salt 
net  to  almost  his  utter  ruin. 

At  the  period  of  the  Rebellion  here,  1853-54 
it  may  be  said  that  his  popularity  placed  in 
his  hands  the  balance  of  power,  when  the 
Rebels  invited  him  to  become  their  leader ;  and 
he  had  to  go  to  Macao  and  Hongkong  to  avoid 
their  importunities. 

He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  and  much 
literary  culture ;  and  of  unbounded  hospitality, 
withal.  A  very  Maecenas  of  his  time  and  coun¬ 
try; — so  that  his  society  was  constantly  sought 
by  the  Viceroys  and  other  mandarins.  Towards 
foreigners  he  was  the  most  affable  and  amiable 


of  his  countrymen ;  and  his  influence  was  al¬ 
ways  exercised  in  the  amelioration  of  inter¬ 
course. 

He  had  his  faults  no  doubt, — his  private 
faults  along  with  his  public  virtues, — faults 
which  were  rather  weaknesses  than  vices;  he 
was  self-indulgent  and  luxurious  in  his  lusty 
prime,  but  was  never  addicted  to  gambling  or 
to  excess  in  opium. 

The  favoured  child  of  fortune  and  of  a  strong 
constitution,  what  wonder  that  he  was  of  the 
type  of  that  famous  King  of  Manzi,  whose  be¬ 
nevolence  equalled  his  love  of  voluptuous  ease  ? 

Rebellion  and  foreign  wars  so  interfered  with 
his  engagements  under  the  salt  monopoly  as  to 
undermine  his  fortune,  and  led  to  complications 
with  the  Government  resulting  in  the  surrender 
of  his  mansion  and  other  estates,  leaving  him 
a  limited  income.  And  five  years  ago  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  disabling  one  side 
of  his  body. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  yesterday  some  re¬ 
marks,  upon  a  report  of  the  result  of  the  Tri¬ 
ennial  examination,  of  a  tenor  that  may  mislead 
readers  upon  a  material  point  of  the  system  of 
education,  that  in  such  a  remarkable  manner 
coheres  with  the  fundamental  system  of  Go¬ 
vernment;  and  hence  deserves  attention.  I 
allude  to  the  sentence  following:  “The  com¬ 
petition  must  be  very  severe,  as  out  of  more 
than  10,000  Siu-tsai  who  came  up  to  contest 
the  honour  of  Chu-jen,  only  89  were  selected, 
being  only  a  little  more  than  8  in  1,000.” 

This  implies  the  strict  observance  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  standard  of  excellence  by  the  Imperial 
Literary  Chancellor  and  his  colleagues.  Where¬ 
as,  the  actual  decision  is  based  upon  relative 
merit  in  the  competitive  essays  and  poems; 
and  the  number  of  awards  is  arbitrarily  fixed 
beforehand,  partly  by  permanent  general  rules 
applying  to  all  the  provinces,  (by  which  this 
province  is  entitled  to  72  in  a  normal  state  of 
things),  and  partly  by  concessions  in  return  for 
voluntarily  contributions  in  aid  of  Imperial 
needs  of  an  exceptional  nature.  Thus  this  year 
the  prescribed  number  of  graduates  was  89  for 
the  full  degree,  with  14  added  as  entitled  to 
“honourable  mention;”  whereas  last  year,  at 
the  extraordinary  examination  accorded  as  a 
mark  of  grace  at  the  begining  of  a  new  reign, 
the  number  of  graduates  was  108  and  of  “  Foo- 
pong”  28; — the  latter  not  being  arbitrarily  li¬ 
mited  in  number. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  among  the  gra¬ 
duates  a  great  grandson  of  the  old  hong  mer¬ 
chant  Iviug-qua,  one  of  whose  sons  attained  to 
the  highest  rank  of  the  Han-lin  and  was  long 
in  high  station  at  Peking.  I  note  also  among 
them  a  grandson  of  a  former  wealthy  black  tea 
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merchant — Quun-qua,  whose  family  is  still  rich. 

Circumstances  of  an  interesting  character,  as 
illustrative  of  Chinese  social  polity  and  domes¬ 
tic  life,  having  occurred  here  recently  in  a 
family  of  the  higher  class  of  gentry,  members 
of  whom  of  three  generations  I  have  known 
personally,  I  consider  them  worthy  of  mention ; 
the  more  especially  that  they  recall  to  my  mind 
a  fatal  incident  of  thirty  years  ago,  of  so  re¬ 
markable  and  mournful  a  nature  that  I  should 
shrink  from  allusion  to  it  did  not  the  family 
construe  it  as  providential. 

The  recent  passages  in  the  history  of  this 
family  are,  the  death  of  the  first  and  only  wife 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  third  generation 
and  the  prompt  provision  by  his  mother  of  two 
young  wives  to  assuage  his  sorrow. 

The  former  one  alluded  to,  was  the  instan¬ 
taneous  death  of  his  father  by  a  thunderbolt. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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Chapter  VII. 

MIYUKI,  the  daughter  of  Yuminosuke 
Akidzuki,  having  reached  a  marriage¬ 
able  age,  her  parents  were  anxious  to  find  a 
handsome  and  intelligent  youth,  as  a  husband 
for  her. 

One  day,  a  friend  of  Yuminosuke’s,  Sukekane 
Kamo  by  name,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  after 
some  conversation  on  tea  and  poetry,  the  visitor 
mentioned  that  his  friend,  the  venerable  priest 
of  Tofulm-ji  had  accidentally  met  at  Arashi- 
yama  a  young  ro-nin  named  Asojiro  Miyagi, 
whom  he  described  as  the  most  handsome  and 
intelligent  man  he  had  ever  seen.  Sukekane 
said  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
youth,  hut  assured  his  friend  that  he  might 
depend  on  the  priest's  account  of  him  ;  in  his 
opinion,  the  young  man  would  be  a  splendid 
match  for  Miyuki.  Interested,  and  excited  by 
this  coversation,  Yuminosuke  went  straight  to 
the  temple  of  Tofuku-ji,  and  made  minute  en¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
youth.  The  replies  were  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory.  The  old  priest  described  him  as  a 
precious  stone  without  a  flaw,  and  Yuminosuke 
having  consulted  with  his  wife  who  wras  greatly 
elated  at  the  turn  events  were  taking,  began  to 


look  about  for  a  middle-man,  through  whom 
he  might  open  negociations  with  Asojiro. 

Keian  Tacliibana  was  the  family  doctor  of 
Yuminosuke,  and,  hearing  of  the  latter’s  wishes 
regarding  his  daughter,  offered  himself  as  nako- 
do,  saying  lie  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Asoji- 
ro’s.  But  cautious  Yuminosuke  hesitated  to 
place  confidence  in  such  a  man ;  until  Keian 
offered  to  bring  Asojiro  to  Ins  house,  that  ho 
might  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  his  fitness 
or  otherwise  to  become  his  son-in-law ;  in  the 
event  of  a  favourable  impression  being  pro¬ 
duced,  then  he,  Keian,  would  be  happy  to  act 
as  middle-man,  as  he  had  proposed.  This  was 
agreed  to,  the  15th  day  of  the  8tli  month,  the 
festival  of  Tsuki-mi  (“moon-viewing”)  being 
fixed  on  for  the  introduction  of  Asojiro  to  his 
proposed  father-in-law’s  presence  ;  and  Yumi¬ 
nosuke  arranged  to  invite  a  few  guests,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  occasion,  the  old  priest  and  Suke¬ 
kane  being  amongst  the  number.  Keian,  anti¬ 
cipating  a  rich  recompense  at  the  hand  of  Yumi¬ 
nosuke,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  completion 
of  his  mission,  hurried  off  to  Sliimo-ga-wara, 
and,  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  possible,  com¬ 
municated  to  Asojiro  the  object  of  his  visit. 
The  young  man  gave  a  favourable  reply,  pro¬ 
mising  to  visit  Okazaki-mura  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed. 

As  might  be  imagined,  great  wTas  the  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  household  of  Yuminosuke.  Mi- 
yuki’s  joy  was  beyond  measure  ;  for,  was  it  not 
the  intention  of  her  parents  to  marry  her  to 
the  very  man  she  loved — him  whom  she  had 
loved  more  and  more  fervently  every  day  since 
their  happy  meeting  on  the  Uji  river  ?  Her 
mother,  her  old  nurse,  and  her  chamber-women 
all  shared  the  maiden’s  joy ;  but  Misao,  fear¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  displeasure,  said  nothing 
about  the  firefly-hunting  excursion  at  Uji. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  Miyuki  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and 
took  particular  pains  with  her  toilet.  This  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Asaka,  her  confidential 
maid,  who  jokingly  said  she  was  very  jealous 
of  her  young  mistress ;  and  Miyuki  was  happy. 

When  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  Keian  came 
in  great  haste,  and  with  a  disturbed  manner 
and  in  a  flattering  voice,  announced  that  Aso¬ 
jiro  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and, 
to  his  infinite  regret,  was  unable  to  attend  the 
party ;  so  saying,  he  handed  Yuminosuke  a 
letter,  which,  he  said,  had  been  written  by 
Asojiro  himself,  notwithstanding  his  illness. 
Miyuki  and  her  mother  were  filled  with  bitter 
disappointment  at  this  intelligence  ;  it  was  as 
if  the  clear  and  beautiful  moon  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  hidden  by  dark  and  gloomy  clouds. 

Keian  came  again  next  day,  and  Yuminosuke 
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told  liim  they  had  spent  a  pleasant  hour  on  the 
previous  night,  and  said  that  all  regretted  Aso- 
jiro’s  absence.  He  also  handed  Keian  a  letter, 
to  be  delivered  to  Asojiro,  and  Miyuki  found 
an  opportunity,  too,  to  slip  into  his  hands  a 
little  billet  containing  a  love-verse,  destined  for 
the  same  hands.  On  reading  this,  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  signature,  Asojiro  began  to  wonder 
whether  this  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Yu¬ 
minosuke  could  he  the  same  that  he  had  met 
in  the  boat  on  the  Uji-gawa  ;  for  he  recollected 
that  the  maiden  in  question  was  addressed  by 
her  mother,  on  that  occasion,  by  the  same 
name.  This  thought,  however,  did  not  afford 
him  any  great  satisfaction. 

It  is  once  more  necessary  to  go  back  a  little. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  Yusen  Hagino, 
the  son  of  Yuan,  the  Yamaguchi  doctor,  whose 
money  the  knave  Keian  had  stolen,  came  up 
to  Kiyoto  from  the  country,  to  study  medicine, 
and  was  lodging  at  Sambon-ji.  Here  he  came 
across  his  old  acquaintance,  Keian,  who  was 
terribly  taken  aback  at  the  sight  of  the  youth 
he  had  wronged.  Keian  apologised  for  his  bad 
conduct  in  the  country,  and  pleaded  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  Yusen’s  friendship.  The  lad,  being 
naturally  a  simpleton,  was  readily  pacified  by 
the  smooth  words  of  the  deceiver,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  two  were  as  intimate  as 
before.  One  day,  Keian  came  to  Yusen’s  house, 
and  began  to  bewail  his  evil  fortune,  saying  he 
had  the  ill-luck  to  lose  a  few  cups  of  sake. 
Yusen  asked  for  an  explanation,  whereupon 
Keian  told  him  how  he  had  hoped  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  his  friend  Asojiro  Miyagi  to  one  Yu¬ 
minosuke  Akidzuki,  who  intended  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  that  to  his, 
Keian’s,  great  disappointment  and  chagrin, 
Asojiro  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  could  not 
keep  his  appointment. 

Yusen  listened  attentively  to  all  this,  and 
then  largely  asked  whether  the  Yuminosuke 
referred  to  was  Akidzuki  of  Okazaki-mura,  and 
his  daughter’s  name  Miyuki.  Keian  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  Yusen  then  told  him  that 
he  had  seen  the  young  lady  at  the  Kuannon 
temple  at  Kiyo-midzu,  and  followed  her  to  the 
house  at  Okazaki-mura,  where  he  learnt  the 
name  of  the  family  from  a  neighbour.  Since 
that  day,  he  continued,  he  had  never  ceased  to 
think  of  her,  adding  seriously,  “  How  fortunate 
I  am  to  have  you  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Miyuki  and  myself ;  how  can  you 
manage  to  secure  her  for  me  as  my  wife?” 
Keian  was  dumb -foundered  at  such  a  question, 
could  only  laugh  at  his  impudence  and  pre¬ 
sumption,  for  he  knew  that  a  thousand  Yusens 
would  not  make  an  Asojiro — they  were  as  dis¬ 
similar  as  snow  and  charcoal.  Still,  he  dared 


not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  being  still  some¬ 
what  in  dread  of  Yusen,  in  consequence  of  his 
misdeeds  at  Yumaguchi.  He  replied  that  the 
Akidzuki  family  had  taken  to  Asojiro  on  account 
of  his  fame  as  a  handsome  and  learned  man, 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to 
induce  them  to  entertain  the  proposals  of 
another ;  though  he  would  do  what  he  could 
towards  effecting  it.  “  Then,”  replied  the  au¬ 
dacious  youth,  “  introduce  me  to  the  family  as 
Asojiro.”  Keian  was  more  astonished  than 
ever  at  his  boundless  folly  and  impudence  ;  but 
fearing  his  anger,  could  urge  no  more  serious- 
objection  than  that  the  front  of  Asojiro’s  head 
was  shaven,  while  Yusen’s  was  not,  he  being  a 
medical  student.  This  plea  was  uttered  in  a 
meek  and  subdued  tone ;  but  it  utterly  failed 
of  effect,  for  Yusen  at  once  exclaimed,  “  Then 
I  wall  shave  my  head,  too!”  Upon  this,  lie- 
pulled  out  his  purse,  and  produced  thirty  riyo 
in  gold  kobang,  which  he  handed  to  Keian,  say¬ 
ing  it  was  but  an  earnest  of  what  he  should 
have  as  a  recompense,  should  their  business 
succeed.  As  soon  as  the  covetous  eyes  of  Keian 
fell  on  the  money,  the  last  shreds  of  hesitation 
fell  from  him,  and  he  became  utterly  reckless, 
of  the  consequences,  thinking  nothing  of  the- 
future — like  a  musquito,  sucking  human  blood,, 
which  suffers  itself  to  be  beaten  to  death,  rather 
than  relinquish  its  hold  on  present  pleasure. 
Grasping  the  money,  Keian  got  up  to  leave, 
saying  he  would  devise  some  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Yusen  in  the  character  of  Asojiro.  So 
they  parted. 

When  Keian  visited  Yusen  at  Sambon-ji, 
next  day,  he  found  him  with  his  head  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloth,  and  surmised  that  he  had  taken 
cold.  On  removing  the  cloth,  however,  he 
found  that  the  doctor’s  son  had  really  shaved 
off  his  front  hair,  as  he  had  said  he  would  do, 
and  was  moreover  not  only  ready,  but  impatient, 
to  put  their  plan  into  execution.  The  crafty 
Keian,  hoping  to  gain  time  and  more  money, 
put  forth  excuses,  wishing  to  delay  as  long  as. 
possible.  Under  various  pretences,  he  managed 
to  postpone  the  matter  for  several  days,  until 
at  last  Yusen  lost  all  patience,  and  insisted  on 
the  carrying  out  of  their  agreement.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  morning,  the  two  conspirators  set 
out  to  visit  Yuminosuke.  They  passed  Higa- 
shi-yama,  and  were  walking  in  Gion-bayashi, 
when  they  met  a  venerable  samurai,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  footman.  Keian  saluted  him,, 
incautiously  addressing  him  by  name.  He 
proved  to  be  Yuminosuke  Akidzuki,  the  very 
man  whom  his  companion  was  so  anxious  to 
see.  The  old  gentleman  returning  the  saluta¬ 
tion,  and  enquiring  why  Keian  had  not  called 
on  him  for  so  long ;  Keian,  of  course,  made 
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plausible  excuses.  Yuminosuke  then  expressed 
a  hope  that  Asojiro  had  recovered  from  his 
sickness,  and  said  the  young  gentleman  would 
be  welcome  at  his  house  whenever  it  pleased 
him  to  call. 

Yusen,  who  had  been  twitching  at  Keian’s 
sleeve  all  this  while,  as  a  reminder  of  his  pro¬ 
mise  to  introduce  him,  at  last  grew  impatient, 
and  said,  “  Asojiro  Miyagi  is  here  ;  why  do  you 
not  introduce  me,  Keian  ?”  The  latter  having 
no  alternative,  was  obliged  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony,  which  he  did  with  a  serious  countenance, 
presenting  Yusen  to  the  old  man  as  Asojiro 
Miyagi.  The  false  Asojiro,  assuming  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  samurai,  addressed  himself  to  Yumino¬ 
suke,  saying  he  was  that  Asojiro  Miyagi  upon 
whom  he  had  bestowed  such  infinite  favour. 
He  was  sorry,  he  added,  to  have  failed  to  attend 
the  party  to  which  ho  had  been  so  graciously 
invited  ;  this  was  owing  to  sickness,  from  which 
he  had  now  happily  recovered,  and  he  humbly 
apologised  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  promise. 
This  speech  was  delivered  in  grandiloquent 
style,  and  much  to  hi3  own  satisfaction  ;  in 
fact,  lie  had  had  several  rehearsals  of  it  in 
private,  so  that  there  might  be  no  hitch  in  the 
proceedings  on  his  first  presentation  in  the 
assumed  character  of  Asojiro.  Yuminosuke 
made  a  suitable  reply,  but  his  keen  glance 
rested  on  Yusen  in  a  way  that  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerted  him.  Yuminosuke  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  supposed  Asojiro  was  not  a 
polished  man  at  all,  and  his  disagreeable  coun¬ 
tenance  made  him  unwilling  to  exchange 
even  a  word  with  him.  Yusen,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  seemed  truly  delighted  with  the  inter¬ 
view,  and  expressed  to  Keian  his  great  happi¬ 
ness  at  making  Yuminosuke’s  acquaintance. 
They  could  not  well  converse  in  the  street,  he 
said;  might  he  invite  the  gentleman  to  a  hotel? 
This  did  not  please  Yuminosuke,  but  he  did 
not  like  to  refuse,  and  they  adjourned  to  a  tea¬ 
house  called  Nakamura-ya.  The  anxiety  of 
Keian  was  now  very  great ;  his  cheeks  and  ears 
were  hot  and  red,  he  grasped  perspiration  in 
both  hands,  and  felt  as  if  sitting  on  a  mat  made 
of  needles.  Meanwhile,  sahana  and  sake*  had 
been  brought  in,  and  Yusen  took  the  upper 
seat  with  a  grand  air,  his  whole  manner  betray¬ 
ing  the  boor. 

In  order  to  try  and  please  Yuminosuke, 
Yusen  undertook  to  perforin  a  trick  with  a  pet 
dog  that  was  in  the  room,  but  to  Yuminosuke’s 
disgust  and  Keian’s  extreme  horror,  the  sahana 
intended  for  the  dog’s  mouth  fell  on  his  nose, 


*  Fish  and  rice-beer.  The  Japanese  never  drink 
without  eating  too. 


and  the  giver  of  the  feast,  without  ado,  picked 
it  up  and  ate  it. 

Yuminosuke  was  now  confirmed  in  his  sus¬ 
picions  that  the  man  wras  an  impostor,  and 
determining  to  find  out  whether’  ho  had  any 
education  at  all  or  not,  produced  a  couplet  he 
had  just  written,  and  challenged  tho  supposed 
Asojiro  to  answer  it.  This  brought  Yusen  to 
confusion,  though  he  had  the  impudence  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  gage  and  endeavour  to  reply.  The  more 
he  laboured,  the  greater  was  his  perturbation, 
and  the  more  and  more  he  became  involved  in 
the  meshes  of  the  net  set  to  catch  him.  His 
thoughts  wandered  to  his  parents,  whom  he 
mentally  reproached,  as  neglectful  and  unmind¬ 
ful  of  his  education.  At  last,  after  an  hour’s 
mental  wrestling,  he  produced  a  verse,  and 
handed  it  to  Yuminosuke,  who  could,  however, 
made  no  sense  of  it ;  it  was  utterly  incompre¬ 
hensible,  and  written  in  a  such  a  poor  hand 
that  the  paper  looked  as  if  strewed  with  broken 
nails.  His  guest  could  not  conceal  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  and,  pleading  sudden  sickness,  left  abrupt¬ 
ly,  returned  home  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  library.  His  wife  and  daughter,  seeing  his 
disturbed  countenance  and  agitated  manner, 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  replied,  in 
agitated  tones,  that  he  had  seen  Asojiro,  whom 
his  wife  had  so  often  praised ;  at  which  the  good 
woman  was  glad,  and  said  she  was  sure  he  had 
found  him  very  handsome  and  accomplished. 
“Not  at  all,”  was  the  angry  reply ;  “  he  is  a 
monkey-faced  impostor,  and  Keian  is  a  villain. 
Look  at  this !”  he  cried,  throwing  down  Yusen’s 
scrawl.  Misao  could  not  understand  the  affair 
at  all,  but  took  up  the  paper.  The  difference 
between  its  writer’s  caligraphy  and  Asojiro’s, 
was  as  great  as  that  between  a  white  heron  and 
a  black  crow,  and  Misao  perceived  that  her 
husband  had  been  tricked  by  some  villain,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  Asojiro.  Circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  compelled  her  to  remain  silent.  As  for 
Miyuki,  who  had  been  an  eager  listener, — how 
bitter  was  her  disappointment !  Had  not  her 
meeting  with  Asojiro  at  Uji  been  a  private  one, 
she  could  have  shown  her  father  the  verse  her 
lover  had  written  on  the  fan,  which  she  had 
never  parted  with  for  a  moment. 

The  next  morning,  Keian  called  at  the  Okaza- 
ki-mura  house,  but  Yuminosuke  declined  seeing 
him,  saying  he  was  engaged.  His  wife,  how¬ 
ever,  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which  she 
reproach  him  with  his  trickery  and  faithless¬ 
ness.  The  maid-servants,  then,  with  one  con¬ 
sent,  fell  upon  and  beat  him  with  such  vigour 
that  he  was  fain  to  escape  through  the  back 
door  with  torn  garments,  in  fear  of  his  life. 
He  deeply  repented  his  temerity  in  venturing 
into  the  bear’s  cave,  and  vowed  not  to  trust 
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himself  within  reach  of  the  irate  household 
again.  On  reaching  home,  he  found,  to  his 
dismay,  Yusen  awaiting  his  return,  and  was 
pressed  to  take  him  to  the  Okazaki-mura  house. 
To  get  rid  of  his  importunities,  the  deceitful 
Keian  told  his  dupe  that  he  had  received  Yumi- 
nosuke’s  consent,  and  that  he  was  free  to  go 
and  see  him. 

The  stupid  fellow  believed  him,  and  set  off 
on  his  visit ;  but  Yuminosuke  no  sooner  heard 
his  name  mentioned  than  he  flew  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  refused  to  see  him.  Again  and  again 
he  repeated  his  visit,  but  every  time  met  with 
a  repulse.  At  length,  he  received  indubitable 
proof  that  Keian  had  been  fooling  him  all  along, 
and  demanded  a  return  of  the  money  he  had 
paid  the  arch-robber.  This  was  obstinately 
refused ;  and  a  terrible  quarrel  ensued,  resulting 
in  the  deceiver’s  being  knocked  down  and  kick¬ 
ed  by  the  befooled  student.  Keian  at  last 
agreed  to  a  surrender,  promising  to  return  the 
money  on  the  following  day  ;  which,  however, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing. 
During  the  night,  he  gathered  together  his 
valuables,  and  fled  away  from  Kiyoto,  as  he 
had  done  from  Yamaguclii.  As  for  the  poor 
student,  he  lost  more  than  fifty  riyos  and  part 
of  his  head  of  hair,  through  his  wretched  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  besides  being  made  the  butt  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Now,  the  true  Asojiro,  of  Shimo-ga-wara, 
having  recovered  from  his  illness,  resolved  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Yuminosuke,  to  thank  him  for 
his  kind  invitation,  and  apologise  for  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  party ;  he  therefore  called  at 
the  Okazaki-mura  house,  and  begged  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  master.  The  chamber-woman, 
Asaka,  at  once  recognised  him,  and  ran  off  to 
communicate  the  news  of  his  arrival  to  her 
mistresses.  The  whole  household  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement ;  but,  Yuminosuke  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  name  of  Asojiro,  that,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  announcement,  he  called 
out  to  the  servant,  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  he 
was  readily  overheard  by  his  visitor,  as  intend¬ 
ed,  “  That  fellow  again  ?  Not  at  home  !  ” 

Asojiro  thought  this  rather  odd,  but  did  not 
mind  it ;  so,  leaving  his  compliments,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  house. 

Some  time  after  this,  Asojiro  received  a  letter 
from  his  native  place,  informing  him  that  his 
mother  was  dangerously  ill  and  longed  to  see 
him ;  he  left  the  capital  in  great  haste,  and 
reached  his  home  just  in  time  to  embrace  his 
mother,  who  died  immediately  after. 

After  the  funeral,  he  remained  at  home  for  a 
hundred  days ;  for,  though  a  banished  man, 
his  lord  accorded  him  special  permission  to  re¬ 
main,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  mourning  cere¬ 


monies.  After  that,  he  settled  himself  in  a 
village  of  Chikugo,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
and  fulfilled  his  mourning  obligations — occupy¬ 
ing  himself  in  teaching  the  village  children. 
After  the  completion  of  his  filial  observances, 
he  prepared  to  visit  Kiyoto  once  more. 


Chapter  VIII. 


Starting  from  the  province  of  Chikugo,  ITaruo 
Asojiro,  quickly  arrived  at  Akama-ga-seki,*' 
whence  he  sailed  in  a  small  vessel  for  Osaka, 
but  the  little  craft,  meeting  with  threatening 
weather  in  the  Akashi  sea ;  was  compelled  to 
put  into  the  harbour  of  Akashi. 

The  storm  did  not  last  long,  and  after  it  had 
passed  the  scene  was  extremely  beautiful.  A 
bright  moon  shed  its  light  upon  the  calm  sea ; 
the  island  of  Awaji  rested  on  the  water  like  a 
sleeping  serpent,  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  Akashi  and  the  famous  Suma  peeped 
out  from  amongst  the  trees. 

Asojiro  stood  alone,  and  gazed  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scene  before  him.  Suddenly,  there  flashed 
upon  his  recollection  the  events  of  the  fire-fly 
hunting  excursion  at  Kiyoto.  He  thought  of 
the  beautiful  damsel  he  had  met  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  evening,  and  of  the  love  note 
she  had  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  Keian,  and 
sadness  filled  his  heart  at  the  thought  that  the 
gods  had  forbidden  their  closer  intercourse,  by 
which  he  might  have  ascertained  the  true  state 
of  her  heart  towards  him.  By  this  time,  with¬ 
out  doubt  (he  sorrowfully  mused)  she  must 
have  dyed  her  teeth ;  f  and  who  was  ho  who 
had  won  her  love  ? 

Whilst  absorbed  in  such  meditations  as  these, 
a  drop  of  water  from  the  toma\  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  caused  him  to  lift  his  head ;  when  he 
noticed  for  the  first  time,  a  large  vessel,  which 
had  anchored  close  to  his  own. 

He  continued  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  scene, 
when  the  faint  sounds  of  a  koto  fell  on  his  ears. 
The  air  was  the  Shiranui,  the  same  he  had 
heard  on  the  Uji  river,  drawn  forth  by  the 
skilful  fingers  of  the  beautiful  young  lady  on 
the  day  of  the  fire-fly  hunting  excursion.  He, 
at  first  thought  the  music  existed  only  in  his 
fancy;  but  listening  attentively,  he  satisfied 


*  Another  name  for  Shimo-no-seki,  a  town  on  the 
famous  straits  of  the  same  name. 

f  That  is,  married.  In  the  transcriber’s  opinion, 
there  are  few  things  so  beautiful,  as  the  smiling  mouth 
of  a  young  Japanese  matron,  filled  with  a  shining 
double-row  of  black  pearls  ;  and  nothing  more  hideous 
than  the  rusty  fangs  of  an  aged  baba. 

+  Roof  of  the  junk,  made  of  bamboos  and  mats. 
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liimself  that  the  sweet  sounds  proceeded  from 
the  large  vessel  alongside.  He  was  much  agi¬ 
tated,  and  at  last  his  emotion  became  intense, 
for  the  well-known  air  gave  place  to  another, 
and  that  was  the  Asayao,  the  very  song  he  had 
written  for  the  beautiful  maiden  on  the  Uji 
pleasure-boat ! 

Who  could  the  performer  be  ?  ho  asked  him¬ 
self. 

It  was  none  other  than  Miyuki,  the  daughter 
of  Yuminosuke  Akidzuki. 

To  account  for  her  presence  on  board  the 
vessel  in  the  harbour  of  Akashi  will  not  take 
long. 

The  young  daimiyo  of  Chikuzen  having  taken 
the  designing  0  Ran,  into  his  favour,  was  quick¬ 
ly  persuaded  by  her  to  intrust  the  management 
of  liis  affairs  to  the  wicked  Denzo,  her  brother, 
who  soon  began  to  oppress  the  people,  im¬ 
posing  on  them  heavy  taxes,  under  various 
pretences.  At  last,  the  discontented  peasants 
rose  against  their  oppressor,  and  the  mob 
crowded  under  the  castle  walls,*  demanding 
that  0  Ran  and  Denzo,  the  cause  of  all  their 
troubles,  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands. 
They  were  strong  in  numbers,  and,  moreover, 
had  justice  on  their  side.  The  mother  of  the 
young  daimiyo ,  seeing  the  outbreak  was  likely 
to  assume  serious  proportions,  sent  a  despatch 
to  her  faithful  servant  Yuminosuke  Akidzuki, 
begging  him  to  come,  for  her  sake,  and  restore 
order  in  the  dominions  of  his  former  master. 
Yuminosuke  had  resolved  never  to  return  to 
the  service  of  the  young  lord  ;  but  moved  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  lady,  and  the  pitiful  state 
of  affairs  in  the  daimiate,  yielded,  and  agreed  to 
re-visit  the  dominion,  and  endeavour  to  save 
it  from  utter  ruin.  So,  leaving  his  house  at 
Okazaki  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  Misao,  he  set  sail 
for  Osaka  in  a  vessel  placed  by  his  lady  at  his 
disposal,  taking  with  him  his  daughter  Miyuki. 
It  happend  that  their  vessel  was  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Akashi  at  the  same 
time  that  that  of  Asojiro  was  driven  into  port, 
for  the  same  reason. 

Miyuki  had  never  ceased  to  think  of  Asojiro, 
— her  own  lover  as  she  fondly  called  him — 
since  their  meeting  on  the  Uji-gawa,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fire-fly  hunting  excursion  ;  and, 
she  was  filled  with  grief  at  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  capital  for  Kiusiu,  believing  she  was 
drifting  away  slowly  but  surely,  from  any  slight 
chance  she  might  have  of  seeing  him  again. 
She  was  very  lonely  and  sad,  as  she  sat  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  after  the  severe  storm,  play¬ 
ing  her  koto ,  and  trying  to  revive  the  memory 


*  See  the  story  of  Sakura  Sogoro  Mitford’s  Tales  of 
Old  Jay  an. 


of  happy  hours  gone  by,  by  singing  the  Asayao 
song,  composed  by  her  beloved. 

Now,  Asojiro,  in  the  smaller  boat,  in  order 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  player  in  the  other 
vessel,  seized  a  samisen  which  belonged  to  a 
blind  old  fellow-passenger,  and  played  the  air 
sung  by  Miyuki  in  the  boat  on  the  Uji.  The 
well-known  strains  reached  the  ears  and  the 
heart  of  the  maiden  ;  she  ran  out  on  deck, 
quickly  and  with  throbbing  heart,  and  looking 
down  on  the  gunwale  of  the  smaller  vessel,  re¬ 
cognised,  in  the  moonlight,  the  loved  features 
of  Asojiro.  The  recognition  was  mutual ;  but, 
at  this  instant,  Yuminosuke  came  out  of  his 
room,  to  see  what  had  become  of  his  daughter, 
and  supposing  she  was  in  danger  of  falling 
overboard,  caught  her  by  the  girdle,  and  led 
her  away,  before  she  had  time  to  address  to  her 
lover  a  single  word.  As  she  was  being  parted 
from  the  object  of  her  love,  she  managed  to 
throw  towards  him  the  fan  on  which  he  had 
written  the  Asayao  song.  It  fell  into  the  boat, 
and  Asojiro  picked  it  up,  and  reading  his  couplet 
on  it,  divined  Miyuki’s  devotion  towards  him. 

Miyuki,  as  soon  as  her  father  slept,  crept 
out  of  her  room,  and,  in  her  eagerness  to  see 
her  lover  once  more,  fell  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  Fortunately,  Asojiro’s  boat  was  so  near 
that  she  alighted  on  its  deck ;  but  she  was 
stunned  by  the  fall,  and  fainted.  Asojiro, 
hearing  the  noise,  ran  forward,  and  found  the 
young  girl  lying  insensible.  After  some  little 
time,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  Miyuki,  on  opening  her  eyes,  found 
herself  in  her  lover’s  embrace.  Gazing  on  him 
delightedly,  she  addressed  him,  in  tremulous 
accents.  “You  know  that  I  am  Miyuki,  the 
daughter  of  Yuminosuke  Akidzuki !  I  have 
ever  held  you  in  remembrance,  since  we  first 
met  at  Uji.  Beautiful  were  the  tire-flies,  and 
burning  ;  and  burning  is  my  heart  for  you, 
dearest  one  !  On  the  Tsuki-mi  evening,  my 
heart  was  on  fire  with  longing  to  see  you ;  but 
you  came  not.  I  was  cruelly  disappointed  ;  it 
was  as  if  the  bright  moon  had  been  suddenly 
obscured  by  dark  clouds.  I  was  like  a  flower 
blown  from  its  stem  by  the  wind  !  After  that, 
the  villain  Keian  caused  great  hindrance  to  the 
intercourse  between  us,  and  since  then,  I  have 
been  driven  almost  to  despair,  and  have  felt 
my  life  a  burden.  It  is  true  our  intercourse 
has  not  been  such  as  is  desired  by  all  lovers, 
such  as  I  have  desired ;  but  I  have  firmly  re¬ 
solved  never  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of 
another,  and  now  I  implore  you  to  love  me.” 
Thus  she  cried,  as  she  wept  on  his  knees. 

Asojiro  loved  her  all  the  more  for  these  words, 
but  said,  as  every  samurai  should,  “  I  read  your 
true  heart,  and  swear  I  will  never  love  any  but 
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you.  But  both  you  and  I  have  the  proud  sa¬ 
murai  blood  in  our  veins,  and  for  its  sake,  we 
should  not  seek  an  ignoble  union.  If  you  will 
wait  but  a  little  time,  I  will  take  care  to  arrange 
the  matter  satisfactorily,  so  that  our  marriage 
may  take  place  publicly,  and  with  the  proper 
forms  and  ceremonies.”  Miyuki  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  a  most  reproachful  expression, 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  said,  ‘‘No,  I  cannot 
wait.  To  wait  longer  would  be  very  painful  to 
me  ;  I  cannot  think  of  letting  slip  the  opportu¬ 
nity  such  a  fortunate,  though  accidental,  meet¬ 
ing  confer^.  I  beg  you  to  take  me  with  you 
wherever  you  go.  I  know  I  shall  be  compelled 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  my  lord,  to  marry  a  man 
whom  I  abhor  ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  alter¬ 
native  for  me  but  to  deliver  up  my  life.  Under 
such  sorrowful  circumstances,  will  you  not  take 
me  with  you  ?  ” 

He  indeed  loved  her  devotedly ;  but  could 
only  say,  “  I  do  truly  love  you  ;  but  if  I  take 
you  away  with  me,  how  bitter  will  be  your 
parents’  grief !  Besides,  people  will  say  every¬ 
thing  that  is  evil  about  us.  Should  you  be 
pressed  to  marry  the  man  whom  you  say  you 
detest,  I  beseech  you  to  delay  the  ceremony  as 
long  as  possible,  and  meanwhile  I  will  concert 
measures  to  take  you  to  myself.  I  implore 
you  to  go  back  to  your  father,  for  the  present ; 
and,  be  assured,  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
I  may  lawfully  claim  you.” 

On  hearing  this,  she  rose,  saying,  “  Then 
you  do  not  love  me — you  do  not  even  pity  me  t 
Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  this  ” — upon  which 
she  broke  away  from  Asojiro,  and  attempted  to 
leap  into  the  sea.  He  caught  hold  of  her  from 
behind,  and  did  not  release  her  until  she  had 
come  to  herself.  Then  he  said,  ‘‘Do  you  really 
love  me  so  much  ?  I  should  indeed  be  the  most 
heartless  fellow  in  the  world,  to  suffer  you  to 
die,  when  I  have  the  power  to  save  you  alive  ! 
How  can  I  forsake  so  truly  devoted  a  lover, 
merely  though  fear  of  the  world’s  strictures  I 
I  will  try  to  make  you  happy,  so  banish  despair !  ” 

Miyuki  was  delighted  with  his  words,  and 
after  a  while  said,  “I  do  not  think  my  mother 
will  be  surprised,  when  she  hears  I  have  run 
away  with  you,  for  she  knows  the  relations  that 
exist  between  us ;  but  I  will  send  her  a  few 
lines,  to  toll  her  of  my  great  happiness,  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  go  with  you.”  She  asked  for  pen 
and  paper,  but  these  Asojiro  had  lost  in  his 
struggles  to  save  her  from  the  waves.  She  was 
therefore  obliged  to  go  back  to  her  father’s 
vessel,  in  order  to  write  her  letter,  but  promised 
to  come  back  quickly,  bringing  with  her,  if 
possible,  some  of  her  effects.  Asojiro  helped 
her  to  climb  up  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  she 


went  to  her  own  room,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  mother,  which  she  carried  to  her  father’s 
room. 

The  old  man  still  slept ;  and,  looking  into 
her  father’s  face,  thoughts  came  into  Miyuki’ s 
heart  which  caused  her  bold  scheme  to  come 
to  naught.  She  recollected  his  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  tenderness  towards  her,  and  tear¬ 
fully  prayed  again  and  again  for  forgiveness  of 
her  selfish  conduct.  She  was  loth  to  leave, 
and  while  she  hesitated,  her  father’s  eyes  sud¬ 
denly  opened,  and  the  old  man,  noticing  her 
strange  manner,  sprang  out  of  bed,  and,  to  hex- 
confusion  and  dismay,  seized  her  hand,  de¬ 
manding  what  was  the  matter.  She  threw  her 
letter  into  the  sea,  and  cried  bitterly,  but  to 
her  father’s  enquiries  answei’ed  nothing ;  and  he 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
suspecting  nothing,  put  her  on  the  bed  beside 
him,  and  ordered  the  seamen  to  start  instantly  ; 
and  so  they  set  sail  for  Kiusiu. 

H.  L. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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UftHE  following  truthful  stoi-y  will  present 

the  reader  with  the  reason  why  the  city 
and  hills  in  the  east  of  Manchuria  are  called 
after  the  Funghwang, — the  Chinese  Phoenix. 

“Red  red,  green  green,  four  season  flowers. 

White  white,  blue  blue,  pure  spotted  deer. 

White  birds  fly,  sing  song  passing  grand. 

Full  hill  pine  cypress,  branch  covered  shade. 

At  times  in  Pool,  Dragon’s  voice  heard. 

All  times  high  steppes  see  Tiger  bound. 

Dragon-gem  strange  stone  heaven-born  here. 

Suffice  make  hill  wood  views  all  complete.” 

Such  is  the  exact  rendering  of  the  stanza 
ushering  the  Tang  Emperor  into  the  presence 
of  Funghwang-slxan,  whither  he  had  gone 
from  Liaoyang  when  fighting  against  the  ma¬ 
gical  sword  of  the  Gaoli  Gaisoowun.  And  as 
no  one  can  doubt  the  historical  accuracy  of 
every  detail  in  Chinese  novels,  we  must  infer 
that  those  grand  hills  were  far  more  attractive 
in  the  Tang  dynasty  than  the  naked  shoulders 
and  sides  exposed  now  to  the  visitors’  gaze. 

When  the  Emperor  got  to  the  mountains  lie 
found  them  so  high  and  extensive  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  best  to  rest  and  send  a  number  of 
scouts  in  all  directions  to  search  out  the  nest 
of  the  Funghwang,  to  see  which  he  had  come. 

Among  the  searchers  were  the  brave  and 
reckless  Major  General  Chi  Gwoyuen  and  a 
companion,  who  searched  on  till  they  reached 
the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where, 
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wliom  should  they  see  standing  right  before 
them,  but  Hii  Maogoong,  his  Majesty’s  Pre¬ 
ceptor.  After  they  had  expressed  their  aston¬ 
ishment  Hii  ashed  them,  for  what  they  had 
come  searching  there.  And  when  they  told 
him,  he  said,  “  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
Fungliwang  has  its  nest  under  the  Wootoong 
tree  ?  As  the  trees  are  before  your  eyes,  whither 
elsewhere  would  you  go  seek?”  “Can  it  be 
here  ?”  asked  Gwoyuen.  “  Go  seek,”  was  the 
reply.  And  they  went  and  sought  under  every 
Wootoong  tree  till  they  came  to  the  last,  un¬ 
derneath  which  they  saw  a  very  little  stone. 
Over  the  stone  was  a  large  upright  slab,  of  a 
jet  black  colour,  as  if  it  had  been  crow-black 
gold,  burnished  and  bright  as  the  most  polished 
metallic  mirror  ;  and  mirror-like  reflecting  the 
images  of  any  number  of  men  standing  before 
it.  It  height  was  more  than  a  man’s  by  a  hand, 
and  it  was  five  feet  wide.  At  its  base  were  a  few 
five-coloured  (variegated)  stones,  tapering  at 
each  end,  thick  in  the  middle,  somewhat  like  an 
olive.  Stepping  back,  and  carefully  looking 
about,  they  discovered  a  hollow  under  the  slab, 
which  they  discovered  to  be  a  hole  running 
into  the  ground.  They  were  now  satisfied  they 
had  discovered  the  Funghwang’s  nest.  But 
before  returning  to  report  their  good  fortune, 
Gwoyuen  bent  down  to  take  up  one  of  the  vari¬ 
coloured  stones,  when,  to  his  surprise  he  found 
he  could  not  move  it.  He  used  both  hands — to 
no  purpose.  He  exerted  all  his  strength — it 
was  in  vain.  His  astonishment  was  beyond 
bounds,  as  he  said, — “  A  thousand  catties  I  can 
move  with  ease:  what  little  things  are  these 
that  I  cannot  move  one  of  them  ?  ”  His  com¬ 
panion  helped  him,  but  they  might  as  well  try 
to  raise  the  mountain. 

When  they  got  back  to  Hii  they  expressed 
then-  wonder,  and  he  laughed  at  them  as  a 
couple  of  fools  who  should  have  known  that 
these  were  the  sacred  property  of  the  mountain ; 
which,  if  men  could  take  away,  would  have 
been  removed  long  ago  and  would  not  have 
waited  their  appearance.  They  agreed  that  his 
speech  was  reasonable  and  went  to  report  to  the 
Emperor,  who  received  the  news  with  great  joy 
and  at  once  set  out  for  the  place. 

When  he  got  there  he  asked  Hii  what 
that  Bei  (memorial-slab)  was?  “It  is  not  a 
bei,  your  Majesty,”  replied  Mr.  Hii,  “it  is 
called  the  “Funghwang’s  Stone.”  The  Em¬ 
peror  then  complained  that  if  he  had  seen  the 
nest  he  had  seen  neither  the  Fungliwang  nor 
her  eggs.  “  Those  are  the  eggs,  your  Majesty,” 
said  Hii  pointing  to  the  vari- coloured  stones  at 
the  foot  of  the  shining  slab.  “  Can  the  Fung- 
hwang  be  in  her  nest  now?”  enquired  the 
Emperor.  “  The  exalted  Majesty  of  the  Son 


of  Heaven,”  said  Hii,  “may  see  the  Fung- 
hwang  with  impunity,  but  if  your  humble  ser¬ 
vants  behold  the  Fungliwang,  it  is  the  signal  of 
dire  calamities  and  fearful  woe  sent  by  Heaven. 
But  it  is  most  unlikely  that  we  can  see  her.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  the  impossibility  of  not 
seeing  the  Fungliwang,”  said  the  sceptical 
Gwoyuen ;  “  and  besides  we  want  to  see  her 
very  much.”  Whereupon  he  seized  a  long 
bamboo  pole,  thrust  it  into  the  hole,  and  poked 
about  with  more  vigour  than  caution.  There 
arose  immediately  a  buzzing  and  a  fluttering 
within,  and  out  rushed  a  company  of  mosqui¬ 
toes.  Some  scores  of  sparrows  came  next,  all 
flying  eastwards.  After  them  came  four  pea¬ 
cocks,  followed  by  a  pair  of  Manchurian  cranes, 
all  bound  eastwards.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  appeared  the  Fungliwang,  gorgeously  spot¬ 
ted  all  over  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow. 
Its  tail  was  of  three  feathers,  each'  two  feet 
long.  It  alighted  on  the  top  of  the  Funghwang’s 
stone,  turned  towards  the  Emperor,  and  three 
times  bowed  its  head.  Hii  said  that  it  was 
paying  court  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty 
could  scarcely  contain  himself  with  delight. 
No  sooner  had  he  expressed  his  joy  than  the 
Fungliwang  spread  out  its  wings  and  followed 
its  courtly  and  motley  retinue. 

“  But,”  said  the  Emperor,  judging  the  Fung- 
liwang  by  ordinary  birds, — “this  Fungliwang 
with  the  triple  tail  must  be  the  cock,  there  is 
surely  the  hen  still  inside.” 

“  If  there  be  a  hen,”  said  the  forward  Gwo¬ 
yuen,  “  we  shall  soon  see,”  and  again  thrust  in 
and  vigorously  poked  with  his  long  bamboo. 
This  resulted  in  a  great  noise  as  of  splitting 
bamboo,  and  he  hurriedly  withdrew  his  pole. 
Following  it  came  out  a  horrid  thing  with  a 
man’s  head  and  a  bird’s  body,  which  perched 
on  the  Funghwang’s  stone,  turned  towards  the 
Emperor  and  screamed  three  wailing  cries. 
No  one  had  the  least  notion  of  what  this  bird 
was,  but  Hii ;  who,  pale  as  a  ghost,  cursod 
Gwoyuen  for  his  meddlesomeness  and  prurient 
curiosity  in  searching  for  more  after  the  Fung- 
hwang  was  gone.  Meantime  the  ogre  seized 
an  arrow  of  his  Majesty’s  in  his  mouth  and 
pursued  in  the  wake  of  the  Fungliwang. 

Hu  then  turned  to  the  Emperor  and  said  ; 
“  The  judgment  of  heaven  is  already  manifested 
and  the  calamities  foreboded  by  this  bird  of 
evil  omen  are  not  small.  Its  name  is  the 
Woe-Bird,  and  only  when  the  most  frightful 
woes  are  to  be  sent  Heaven  is  this  bird  seen.” 

The  Emperor,  covered  all  over  with  a  cold 
perspiration,  asked  what  the  foreboded  woes 
might  be.  And  Hii  replied  with  an  anec¬ 
dote  (not  recorded  in  the  Chinese  Reader's  ma¬ 
nual.)  “  Wang  Mang,  of  Han  notoriety,  had 
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a  magical  flying  sword.  This  bird  appeared, 
took  up  and  carried  away  tliat  sword  in  its 
mouth,  and  from  that  day  Wang  Mang  began 
his  career  of  infamy  and  blood.”  And  now,  the 
bird  with  the  imperial  arrow  has  disappeared 
in  the  east ;  and  Hu  urged  the  Emperor  to  flee 
at  once  with  the  greatest  speed  to  avert  the 
threatened  calamities. 

Gaisoowun,  who  had  murdered  his  Corean 
king,  and  was  virtually  master  of  Corea  and  of 
the  king  he  had  himself  set  up,  had  long  known 
of  the  terrible  prowess  of  Yingwei  the  Hero  of 
the  Tang  army,  and  in  order  to  ensure  success 
had  sent  to  the  king  of  Fooyii  to  get  reinforce¬ 
ments.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  on  Funghwang-shan,  he  was  within 
half  a  day’s  march  east  of  it,  at  the  head  of 
500,000  ( ! )  men.  His  white  horse  neighed, 
and  on  raising  his  head  Gaisoowun  saw  a  great 
train  of  birds  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
Funghwang.  He  was  extremely  angry,  for  he 
had  believed  the  Funghwang  quietly  reposing 
in  her  own  nest  on  her  own  hill ;  while  the 
strictest  orders  had  been  given  not  to  molest 
her,  and  a  garrison  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
city  of  Funghwang.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  city  had  been  taken  by  Yingwei  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner.  “  And  now,”  thought  he, 
“our  Coreans  will  never  muster  courage  to 
conquer  the  Central  Kingdom, — for  the  Fung¬ 
hwang  is  gone.” 

His  uneasy  cogitations  were  scarcely  ended 
when  he  heard  a  doleful  shriek  above  him  and 
on  looking  up,  there  was  the  Bird  of  Woe  pass¬ 
ing  eastwards.  It  had  dropped  an  arrow  which 
he  now  took  up,  and  thereon  saw  the  four  cha¬ 
racters  “  Jun  gwan”  heaven’s  son  ;  and  his  eyes 
were  opened  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Funghwang’ s 
flight,  for  he  knew  that  the  Emperor  himself 
must  be  on  the  mountain.  He  gave  orders 
therefore  for  his  host  to  march  immediately 
and  with  all  speed,  each  division  to  occupy  the 
post  he  assigned  it.  And  so  well  were  his 
orders  carried  out  that  the  Son  of  Heaven  was 
within  the  coils  of  this  army.  Many  of  his  best 
men  were  slain, — among  them  the  too  rashly 
sceptical  Gwoyuen,  and  the  woe  did  verily 
descend  upon  the  doomed  party.  How  the 
Emperor  escaped  the  toils  concerns  not  the 
story  of  the  “  Fungliwang’s  nest,”  which  has  a 
good  moral.  Let  him  read  it  who  can. 

B. 

- o - 

(Dirt  of  §mmbs. 

ypREATY  limits  used  of  old  to  be  a  kind  of 
A)  bugbear  to  foreigners  in  Yokohama,  all  of 
whom  wished,  but  few  of  whom  dared,  to  pass 


beyond  the  phantom  line  around  the  settlement, 
the  radius  of  which  was  just  10  ri — 43,200 
yards,  or  a  little  over  twenty  four  miles  and  a 
half — except  in  the  direction  of  Yedo,  where 
they  were  pulled  up  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  ri  by  the  river  Itokugo,  or,  as  it  was  more 
commonly  called,  Logo.  Those  who  had  the 
temerity  to  go  beyond  the  boundary,  did  so  with 
the  fear  of  being  stopped  by  every  man  they  met, 
and  sent  back  to  the  place  whence  they  came  ; 
and  it  was  something  to  talk  about  as  a  kind  of 
feat  of  daring,  deserving  of  being  described  to 
all  ones  friends  as  something  very  heroic  and 
wonderful.  For  ourselves,  only  twice  did  we 
so  transgress  in  those  days,  and  we  confess  that 
if  we  had  been  turned  back  on  either  of  those 
occasions  it  would  have  served  us  right.  The 
first  time  we  went  in  an  open  boat  across  the 
gulf  of  Yedo,  and  landed  at  a  village  the  name 
of  which  has  long  slipped  our  memory — in  the 
province  of  Busho.  There  were  three  of  us — 
two  being  keen  sportsmen  expecting  to  find  any 
quantity  of  game.  The  third  was  anxious  to 
get  to  a  certain  hill,  from  which  he  had  been 
told  he  could  look  down  on  such  a  prospect  as 
our  readers  may  imagine  from  the  name — “  The 
ninety-nine  valleys.”  No  such  periodical  as 
this  little  Far  Fast  was  thought  of  in  those 
days,  so  no  artist  accompanied  us  ;  but  it  had 
been  mentioned  as  a  spot  beautiful  beyond  com¬ 
pare  ;  and,  brimfull  of  curiosity,  we  went  for  it. 
Unfortunately — ’twas  “  ever  thus  since  child¬ 
hood’s  hour  ” — we  were  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  not  having  landed  anywhere  near  the 
desired  spot,  and  none  of  the  people  to  whom 
we  addressed  ourselves  knowing  anything  about 
it — very  few  indeed  understanding  our  vile 
Yokohama  jargon,  which  rendered  us,  as  we 
thought,  objects  of  surprise  to  the  natives,  and 
really  of  contempt  to  ourselves.  At  first,  when 
our  boat  reached  the  shore  all  the  natives  seem¬ 
ed  disinclined  to  hold  any  converse  with  us. 
They  were  evidently  frightened,  though  their 
curiosity  prevented  their  running  away.  We 
asked  them  in  the  best  Japanese  we  could 
muster  between  the  three  of  us,  to  direct  us  to 
a  tea-house,  but  not  one  would  answer,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  little  dirty-faced  scamp 
who  had  the  boldness  to  touch  one  of  the  guns 
without  being  chid  for  his  impertinence,  and 
who  was  thereby  emboldened  to  stand  right 
opposite  to  the  owner  of  the  weapon  and  grin 
from  ear  to  ear,  it  is  likely  enough  we  should 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  breaking  the  ice. 
As  it  was,  however,  this  urchin  next  allowed  his 
curiosity  to  get  the  better  of  his  good  manners 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  feel  the  texture  of  a 
waterproof  cape  one  of  our  party  had  hanging 
over  liis  arm,  when  the  bearer  threw  it  over 
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the  lad’s  shoulder  and  held  out  his  vrdiso  for 
him  to  carry,  telling  him  to  load  the  way  to  the 
best  house  in  the  village,  and  making  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  should  receive  payment  for  his 
services.  This  was  sufficient.  The  lad  trotted 
along,  followed  by  us  and  by  all  those  who  had 
assembled  at  the  unwonted  sight  of  three  for¬ 
eigners  on  soil  no  forei^i  foot  had  ever  before 
trodden. 

But  now  came  the  difficulty  as  to  where  he 
was  to  lead  us.  He  didn’t  like  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  taking  us  to  any  one’s  house  ;  and  as  we 
now  write  we  wonder  he  didn’t  at  once  lead  us 
to  the  chief  official  of  the  village.  After  some 
little  walking,  as  we  passed  a  house  that  seemed 
cleaner  than,  and  which  was  at  some  distance 
from,  the  rest — we  halted  and  went  up  to  the 
door.  Immediately  all  the  inmates  ran  to  the 
back  room,  one  old  lady  alone  staying  to  close 
the  sliding  doors,  but  not  being  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  before  we  reached  the  dwelling, 
she  left  her  task  half-done,  and  bolted  after  the 
others. 

It  was  now  very  nearly  sundown ;  and  we 
knew  that  our  nights’  lodging  under  a  roof  de¬ 
pended  upon  our  making  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion.  "We  therefore  told  the  boy  to  put  down  his 
burden,  and  gave  him  a  tip  which  not  only  sur¬ 
prised  him,  but  made  him  for  the  nonce  the 
most  popular  lad,  the  most  desirable  companion, 
in  the  whole  village.  We  smiled  as  we  saw  all 
the  brats  of  the  place  congregate  about  him, 
just  like  European  children,  the  moment  he 
had  a  silver  boo  of  his  own.  He  laughed  aloud 
with  glee — and  came  half  a  dozen  times  to 
kowtow  and  thank  us  ;  and  more  than  that,  he 
seemed  to  keep  watch  for  us,  that  he  might  do 
far  more  should  we  require  him.  All  the  people 
who  saw  him  receive  his  boo  at  once  opened 
their  hearts  to  us,  and  we  were  no  longer  ob¬ 
jects  of  fear,  but  of  something  like  wonder  and 
admiration.  Likely  enough,  for  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  so  vast  a  reward  as  a  whole  boo 
in  cash — then  equal  to  nearly  two  shillings — 
had  never  been  given  for  such  a  small  amount 
of  work  in  the  village  before. 

But  this,  which  made  us  at  once  so  popular 
outside  of  the  house,  was  not  seen  by  the  in¬ 
mates,  who  had,  as  we  have  said,  all  run  and 
hidden  themselves  on  our  approach.  The  la.st 
who  beat  a  retreat,  the  old  woman — not  having 
been  able  to  close  the  sliding  doors,  we  put  our 
baggage  dowTn  just  inside,  and  sat  down  to 
consult.  It  was  evident  that  it  "would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  to  return  that  night ;  and  indeed, 
we  did  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  give  up  the 
anticipated  sporting  pleasures  we  had  come  for, 
even  though  it  appeared  that  we  had  entirely 
missed  the  scenic  goal  we  had  looked  forward 


to.  We  therefore  decided  that  we  must  put  on 
a  bold  front,  and  "whilst  shewing  the  people  that 
we  perfectly  understood  good  manners,  and 
that  we  would  not  willingly  put  them  about, 
still  we  must  have  shelter  of  some  sort,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  tea-house,  some  of 
them  must  supply  it.  After  therefore  calling 
repeatedly  for  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
none  appearing,  we  qi’detly  unpacked  a  case  of 
provender  and  commenced  refreshing  the  inner 
man.  This  must  have  been  too  much  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  of  the  house  to  resist — 
as,  first  the  old  woman  came  and  looked  on  at 
a  distance,  and  then  some  of  the  young  fry  stood 
by  her — but  not  a  word  could  we  get  from  any 
of  them  ;  until  at  last  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  old 
lady  and  the  mother  of  the  others,  came  in,  and 
approaching  us  quite  naturally  and  without  any 
timidity,  and  dropping  on  her  knees  and  salut¬ 
ing  us  in  the  ordinary  Japanese  way  by  bending 
her  head  to  the  earth,  told  us  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  been  absent ;  but,  that  having 
heard  of  our  arrival  she  had  hastened  home, 
and  that  he  would  be  there  very  quickly.  We 
told  her  that  we  desired  nothing  but  shelter  for 
ourselves  and  our  servant — a  frightened  Yoko¬ 
hama  lad,  who  seemed  afraid  to  open  his  mouth, 
lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  yakunins  for 
taking  us  to  a  place  we  had  no  business  to  visit. 
She  begged  us  not  to  think  her  inhospitable, 
but  to  wait  with  patience  until  her  husband 
came  home,  who  would  doubtless  see  that  all 
was  right.  He  was  longer  than  we  anticipated, 
but  that  was  just  as  well — for  it  gave  us  time 
to  ingratiate  ourselves  thoroughly  with  his 
family.  It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  we  had 
finished  our  repast,  and  the  house  being  shut 
up,  we  set  to  work  to  make  ourselves  as  agree¬ 
able  as  we  could.  One  of  us  was  an  adept  at 
twisting  paper  into  all  sorts  of  shapes — a  favo¬ 
rite  amusement  among  the  Japanese  themselves 
— but  he  could  do  twice  as  much  as  any  of  them 
could,  and  all  got  close  to  him  to  watch  the 
twistings  develope  into  some  form  or  other, 
which  invariably  sent  them  into  shouts  of  de¬ 
light,  and  when  the  “  gudeman  cam’  hame”  he, 
who  saAV  foreigners  as  he  told  us  for  the  first 
time,  found  them  sitting  on  the  mats  as  happy 
with  his  household  as  if  they  had  been  familiar 
all  their  days. 

When  told  that  we  required  shelter  for  the 
night,  he  said  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible. 
He  did  not  like  to  refuse  us,  but  he  dare  not 
allow  us  to  stay  under  his  roof — as  the  yaku¬ 
nins  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it  and  he  would 
get  into  severe  trouble. 

Here  was  a  pretty  position  for  us.  It  was  by 
this  time  black  dark — one  of  those  nights  of 
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impenetrable  darkness,  when  nothing  whatever 
can  be  seen  ;  darkness  that  is  not  less  obscure 
even  when  the  “eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
it.”  What  could  we  do  ?  We  told  him,  that 
we  must  decline  to  leave  the  premises.  He 
might  give  us  an  outhouse  if  he  liked,  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  on  the  compound,  but  that 
outside  of  the  enclosure  we  positively  would  not 
go,  and  that  we  were  determined  to  have  a  roof 
over  us,  even  if  the  sides  were  open.  Seeing 
our  determination  he  did  not  make  any  further 
resistance  ;  but  he  must  have  sent  to  the  head 
village  yakunin,  for  after  a  long  time — it  must 
have  been  nearly  10  o’clock — two  officials  ar¬ 
rived,  and  entering,  began  to  speak  in  a  some¬ 
what  bullying  voice.  Candour  compels  us  to 
say,  that  we  all  felt  very  uneasy,  and  two  of  us 
afterwards  admitted  that  they  made  sure  they 
were  in  for  being  tied  up,  and  sent  ignominiously 
to  Yokohama  the  next  day.  Fortunately  the 
third,  who  was  probably  as  apprehensive  as  the 
others,  had  a  remarkably  cool  bearing  at  all 
times ;  and  this  stood  us  in  stead  now.  We  had 
brought  among  our  provisions  only  a  few  bottles 
of  beer,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  two  bottles  of 
sparkling  Moselle — the  latter  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fondness  of  the  Japanese  for  spark¬ 
ling  wines- — and  for  the  very  purpose  of  propi¬ 
tiating  them  if  necessary.  Whilst  then  the 
officers  were  excitedly  addressing  us  and  telling 
us  we  must  accompany  them,  our  cool  compa¬ 
nion  quietly  left  us,  and  raising  the  lid  of  the 
case  hi  which  our  drinkables  were,  exposed 
them  to  view,  and  talcing  out  one  of  the  bottles 
of  Moselle,  asked  for  a  cup — there  are  no  glasses 
in  a  Japanese  farmer’s  house — and  setting  free 
the  cork,  sat  down  with  some  of  the  family 
who,  tired  of  the  altercation,  had  resumed  their 
places  on  the  mats.  Pouring  out  cupfull  after 
cupfull,  he  gave  one  to  each.  (Japanese  saki 
cups  are  very  small,  none  holding  much  more 
than  a  liqueur  glass  ;  so  that  the  liquor  went  a 
long  way.)  When  the  yakunins  heard  the  cork 
and  saw  that  something  pleasant  was  going  on, 
they  turned  from  the  other  two,  and  approached 
the  group  on  the  mats.  Common  civility  in¬ 
duced  our  friend  to  offer  them  a  taste  of  the 
foreign  saki,  and  common  love  of  liquor,  (which 
the  Japanese  go  in  for  quite  as  heavily  as  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  if  not  even  more  so,)  induced  the 
officers  to  accept  the  proffered  cup,  which  so 
wrought  upon  them  that  every  difficulty  melted 
away.  The  yakunins  sat  down  and  talked  and 
laughed  with  us ;  paterfamilias  made  us  wel¬ 
come,  and  we  manage  to  make  the  bottle  of 
Moselle  and  a  little  brandy  toddy  occupy  the 
male  folk — (the  women  and  bairns  went  to  bed 
shortly  after  the  men  sat  down  together) — 
until  the  wee  sma’  hours  ayont  the  twal’ .  When 


at  last  the  time  of  separation  came,  the  host 
showed  us  that  a  comfortable  f’tong  or  sleep¬ 
ing  dress  (a  kind  of  large  dressing  gown  heavily 
padded  with  wool)  had  been  laid  down  for  each 
of  us  on  the  clean  mats,  and  the  yakunins  told 
us  that  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
attack  as  they  would  take  care  that  the  house 
should  be  guarded.  Whether  it  was  so,  we  are 
not  aware,  but  certainly  we  hadn’t  a  thought 
of  danger.  In  the  morning,  we  were  up  with 
the  dawn  ;  but  early  as  we  were,  all  the  family 
were  before  us,  and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  breakfast,  which  at  their  invitation  we 
shared  with  them.  As  we  had  told  overnight 
that  the  object  of  our  visit  was  to  get  some 
sport,  the  farmer  said  there  was  plenty  to  be 
had,  and  sent  two  of  the  farm  servants  to  shew 
irs  where  pheasants  most  abounded  ;  and  made 
us  promise  to  return  in  the  evening  and  again 
avail  of  his  house  as  our  resting  place,  adding 
that  we  were  welcome  as  long  as  we  found  it 
agreeable. 

The  men  who  went  with  us  took  us  to  a  most 
unpromising  country  for  anything  like  game — 
and,  feeling  somewhat  disappointed,  we  turned 
back,  intending  to  try  a  bit  of  cover  we  had 
seen  a  little  off  the  road,  when  one  of  the 
yakunins  of  the  previous  evening  came  running 
up,  greeting  us  as  if  we  were  old  friends,  and, 
telling  us  we  had  overshot  the  mark,  took  us 
to  the  very  ground  we  had  spotted.  He  stayed 
with  us  the  whole  day — and  we  bagged  a  fan- 
number  of  birds  ;  which  by  the  way  we  ought 
to  mention  were  carried  for  us  by  the  little 
urchin  who  had  carried  the  valise  and  macintosh 
on  our  arrival,  and  whom  we  found  waiting  out¬ 
side  the  door  when  we  rose  in  the  morning. 
We  stayed  there  two  days,  and  left  with  letters 
for  the  head  men  of  the  villages  we  were  likely 
to  pass  on  our  way  to  the  spot  from  which  we 
were  to  see  the  ninety-nine  valleys,  which  the 
yakunins  and  our  host  could  of  course  tell  us 
all  about.  But  unfortunately  the  weather  came 
on  wet,  and  made  the  walking  so  slippery  and 
toilsome,  that  we  deferred  that  jaunt  for  another 
occasion,  and  that  occasion  has  never  since 
turned  up.  This  was  in  the  old  Tycoon’s  days ; 
when,  had  wo  not  fallen  into  good  hands,  we 
certainly  should  have  been  sent  back  and  hauled 
over  the  coals ;  but  as  it  is,  we  look  back 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences 
of  the  kindness  and  real  hospitality  of  the 
Japanese  that  we  ever  received.  Now-a-days, 
although  the  country  is  little  more  opened  than 
it  was  then,  foreigners  go  almost  anywhere 
they  like,  and  so  long  as  they  behave  them¬ 
selves  they  arc  not  interfered  with  ;  but  in  those 
days  there  was  real  danger — for  no  one  knew 
who  were  friends  and  who  were  foes  of  foreign- 
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ers,  and  the  orders  respecting  them  were  very 
stringent.  The  yakunins  of  the  village  ought 
to  have  sent  us  hack,  and  we  can  hardly  realize 
now  that  any  could  then  he  found  to  take  such 
a  responsibility  on  themselves  as  they  did. 
However,  we  all  got  safely  hack,  delighted  with 
all  we  had  seen,  the  sport  we  had  enjoyed,  and 
the  good  people  we  had  met. 

''  >  j  — ——————— 

Jfcrflt  JJmbtn#  of  Jfcmdlcs  in  Chinn. 


SPHERE  is  no  custom  among  the  many 
strange  ones  prevalent  in  China,  which 
strikes  foreigners  as  so  curious,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  senseless,  as  that  of  binding  the  feet  of 
females,  and  compressing  them  apparently  into 
dimensions  often  no  bigger  than  the  feet  of 
a  child  of  one  year  old  with  us.  Wo  say  ap¬ 
parently,  because  the.  foot  is  not  actually  so 
small ;  but  it  is  rolled  up,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
joints  and  bones  are  forced  out  of  their  proper 
shapes,  so  that  the  foot  really  becomes,  when 
unbound,  a  most  painful  and  unsightly  object. 
More  than  that,,  it  is  frequently  tire  case  that  if 
is  so  injured,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  joints  are 
apt  to  drop  olf  when  the  bandages  arc  taken  off ; 
and,  except  when  very  nicely  dressed,  and  clad 
in  the  daintiest  of  little  shoes,  the  sight  of  the 
small  feet  is  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  Last 
year  at  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai, 
the  subject  was  treated  by  Miss  Woolston,  a 
lady  attached  to  the  Foochow  mission,  in  a 
paper  that  was  read  in  her  behalf  before  the 
assembly  ;  and  it  led  to  some  interesting  discus¬ 
sion.  The  same  subject  has,  among  other 
matters  been  brought  forward  at  a  Conference 
held  this  year  at  Hangchow.  It  was  taken  in 
hand  almost  exclusively,  if  we  may  trust  the 
report,  by  native  preachers,  all  of  whom  disap¬ 
proved  of  it ;  though  some  had  the  courage  to 
admit  that  it  was  their  wives’  business,  and 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  it ;  as  it 
would  put  their  daughters  to  a  disadvantage 
with  others.  As  the  book  containing  all  the 
papers,  and  discussions  upon  them,  that  were 
presented  at  the  Shanghai  Conference  has  just 
been  published,  we  reproduce  that  by  Miss 
Woolston  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  as  it  will 
give  readers  at  a  distance  an  idea  of  the  power 
of  custom  in  China.  The  habit  is  a  painful 
one,  and  many  disapprove  of  it ;  and  yet  it  is 
almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it.  It 
touches  woman’s  vanity  ;  and  so  the  powers  of 
Heaven,  as  put  forth  by  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Missionaries,  or  Earth,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Imperial  family,  are  unable  to  prevail 
against  it.  Pride  has  no  pain ;  and  yet,  as 


will  be  seen,  the  suffering  undergone  in  the 
process  of  cramping  the  feet  is  extreme.  It 
must  bo  commenced  at  a  very  early  age,  before 
pride  begins  to  tell  with  the  child  ;  and  the 
tears  and  wailing  arc  heard  frequently  enough  ; 
but  time  wears  on,  and  as  vanity  finds  entrance 
the  pain  is  endured  with  wonderful  equanimity. 
Let  us  see  what  Miss  Woolston  has  written  : — 

ESSAY 

BY 

Miss  S.  II.  Woolston,  A.  M.  E.  M.,  Foochow. 


You  will  allow  me  to  preface  my  say,  by 
saying,  I  can  only  speak  of  bound  feet  as  they 
arc  at  Foochow,  simply  touching  upon  the 
subject,  then  leaving  it  for  the  observation,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wisdom  gathered  here  to  enlarge 
upon.  Perhaps  in  no  place  throughout  the 
empire  do  the  two  extremes  of  tiny-footed  ladies 
and  large-footed  working-women  meet  in  so 
marked  contrast  as  with  us.  The  one  works 
in  the  rice-field,  wading  round  on  her  bare 
knees,  gathering  out  the  weeds  and  mellowing 
the  earth,  her  own  rough  hands  serving  for 
agricultural  implements.  The  other  sits  and 
embroiders  her  mite  of  a  shoe,  gossips,  gambles 
or  does  nothing — unless  she  is  poor  as  well  as 
crippled,  and  then  her  lot  is  hard  indeed. 

Note  the  dress,  so  dear  to  every  woman’s 
heart.  The  working  woman  must  content  her¬ 
self  with  a  coarse  blue  garment,  or  at  the  best 
black,  trimmed  with  blue  ;  ungainly  ear-rings 
making  up  in  quantity  what  is  lacking  in  qua¬ 
lity  ;  the  awkward  horn  and  uncomely  pins  in 
her  hair  set  off  by  the  largest  of  flowers  ;  the 
shortest  of  pants  leave  her  unstockingcd  feet  to 
clumsy,  though  embroidered  and  tasseled,  shoes. 
These  with  a  scant  apron,  not  forgetting  her 
plaited  skirt,  short  and  black,  comprise  all  the 
finery  she  is  allowed.  IIow  unlike  is  the  owner 
of  the  “  golden  lilies.”  Delicate  flowers,  pretty 
hair  ornaments  and  plenty  of  them,  silk,  satin, 
crape  and  fur,  a  scarlet  petticoat  hidden  in  its 
embroidery  and  gold  thread,  countless  rings 
and  bracelets,  trinkets  dangling  from  the  top¬ 
most  button  of  her  garment,  and  the  coveted 
nail  sheaths.  Most  of  all,  how  unlike  arc  her 
feet  cased  in  less  than  baby  shoes,  painful  to  be 
sure,  useless  as  well,  but  the  mark  of  a  lady. 
It  is  but  just  to  add,  sometimes  the  only  mark. 
I  have  seen  persons  robed  in  all  these  fine  things 
behave  as  rudely  as  the  roughest  in  big  shoes, 
and  I  have  seen  large-footed  women  deport 
themselves  as  modestly  and  becomingly  as  the 
best  of  the  small-footed. 

While  to  some  these  little  feet  and  their  ac¬ 
companiments  come  almost  as  an  inheritance, 
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is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  aspire  to 
what  they  consider  an  improvement  of  their 
position  if  not  a  bettering  of  their  condition  ? 
The  hope  of  escaping  the  exposure,  the  rough¬ 
ness,  the  hard  work,  the  anticipation  of  the 
easier  lot  and  the  admiration  that  goes  with  it, 
go  far,  even  with  children,  in  helping  them  to 
endure  the  agony  and  loss  of  freedom  attendant 
upon  bound  feet. 

Though  this  foot-binding  is  no  law  it  is  an 
iron  custom.  As  a  rule,  the  more  exalted  make 
for  themselves  small  feet.  We  hear  of  a  few 
illustrious  exceptions;  but  what  are  they  among 
so  many?  It  is  upon  the  ambitious  poor  this 
self-inflicted  curse  falls  the  heaviest.  They 
have  not  only  to  do  much  of  the  rough  work 
which  they  consider  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
a  lower  caste,  but  at  the  same  time  to  endure 
gratis  the  misery  of  distorted  feet.  If  it  be  ri¬ 
diculous  to  see  a  grand  lady  unable  to  hobble 
about  on  her  three-inch  shoe  solos  without  a 
servant’s  supporting  shoulder,  and  if  she  be 
slightly  stout  or  getting  aged,  needing  a  strong 
staff  as  well,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  a  poor  woman, 
with  feet  not  very  much  larger,  thrashing  out 
rice  at  one  of  the  large  graves,  raking  up  fuel 
on  the  hills,  or  tottering  round  in  shabby  gar¬ 
ments  with  a  baby  strapped  to  her  back,  doing 
tire  scanty  work  required  in  her  dirty  house. 

HoW  much  of  China’s  poverty  and  dirt  arc 
owing  to  this  cramping  custom.  A  boat- woman 
though  she  has  hardly  room  to  turn  round  on 
her  sampan,  “  three  boards,”  keeps  them  clean 
and  neat.  I  have  seen  a  woman  rowing  a  pas¬ 
senger-boat  with  nine  lazy  men  for  passengers, 
she  at  the  same  time  watching  a  baby  at  her 
feet ;  1  have  seen  a  woman  working  in  a  quarry, 
carrying  a  sedan,  tracking  a  boat  against  the 
tide.  These  are  not  everyday  sights,  but  surely 
a  country  where  such  enterprise  is  found  ought 
rapidly  to  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity  if 
this  unbearable  burden  were  once  lifted. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  that  na¬ 
tural  feet  are  not  regarded  with  more  favour, 
especially  in  Peking,  since  the  empresses  never 
crush  their  feet.  Perhaps  the  surprise  should 
go  farther  back  and  wo  should  rather  wonder 
why  the  Manehus,  in  setting  up  their  rule  in 
(Tuna,  at  once  brought  men’s  heads  into  sub¬ 
jection,  shaving  their  pates  and  plaiting  their 
cues  to  prove  it,  but  did  not  even  attempt  to 
control  women’s  feet. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  hear  what  some 
of  the  native  preachers  say  about  it.  One,  a 
literary  man,  nevertheless  married  to  a  large¬ 
footed  woman,  and  whose  daughters  are  like 
unto  their  mother,  says,  “  The  Middle  Kingdom 
has  bad  customs  very  many,  I  cannot  name 
them  all.  A  very  perverse  one  is  foot-binding. 


In  Iling-hwa  from  three  to  four-tenths  are 
small-footed.  Those  who  have  unbound  feet 
dress  in  black  and  work  in  the  fields,  plough, 
hoc,  wear  rain-cloaks,  umbrella-hats,  carry 
burdens  and  do  just  such  work  as  their  hus¬ 
bands.  This  truly  is  following  God’s  way.  He 
made  woman  for  man’s  helpmate.  The  rich 
regard  lightly  these  large-footed  field-women 
as  slave  girls.  Therefore  the  bound-footed  says, 

‘  I  myself  being  thus  small-footed  am  exalted, 
I  am  very  polished.’  She  does  not  see  bound 
feet  are  monstrous,  she  thinks  they  arc  comely. 
This  custom  of  a  thousand  years  is  established 
and  cannot  be  done  away  with.”  He  goes  on 
to  talk  learnedly  of  the  origin  of  the  custom, 
repeating  scraps  of  ancient  song  to  show  that 
perhaps  it  may  have  sprung  up  even  earlier  than 
ho  before  said.  lie  says  of  those  who  follow 
it — “  They  rebel  against  God’s  will  in  injuring 
tlicir  daughters’  feet.  Truly  their  hearts  are 
stern.”  Adding,  “  Alas  !  this  custom  is  bad, 
man  cannot  change  it  to  good.  I  would  change 
it,  but  have  not  the  power.  May  the  Gospel 
spread  and  abound  till  this  bad  custom  is 
abolished.” 

Another  preacher,  after  remarking  that  only 
from  seven  to  eight-tenths  of  Hok-cli‘iang  girls 
are  spared  alive,  says,  “  seven-tenths  of  these 
have  bound  feet.” 

A  third  gives  seven  reasons  why  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  bind  girls’  feet  and  to  bind  them  short. 

“  1st. — If  a  girl’s  feet  are  not  bound,  people 
say  she  is  not  like  a  woman  but  like  a  man  ; 
they  laugh  at  her,  calling  her  names  and  her 
parents  are  ashamed  of  her. 

“  2nd. — Girls  are  like  flowers,  like  the  willow. 
It  is  very  important  that  their  feet  should  be 
bound  short  so  they  can  walk  beautifully,  with 
mincing  steps,  swaying  gracefully,  thus  show¬ 
ing  they  are  persons  of  respectability.  People 
praise  them.  If  not  bound  short,  they  say  the 
mother  has  not  trained  her  daughter  carefully. 
She  goes  from  house  to  house  with  noisy  steps, 
and  is  called  names.  Therefore  careful  persons 
bind  short. 

“  3rd. — One  of  a  good  family  does  not  wish 
to  marry  a  woman  with  long  feet.  She  is  com¬ 
miserated  because  her  feet  are  not  perfect.  If 
betrothed,  and  the  size  of  her  feet  is  not  dis¬ 
covered  till  after  marriage,  her  husband  and 
mother-in-law  are  displeased,  her  sisters-in-law 
laugh  at  her  and  she  herself  is  sad. 

“4th. — The  large-footed  has  to  do  rough 
work,  does  not  sit  in  a  sedan  when  she  goes 
out,  walks  in  the  street  barefooted,  has  no  red 
clothes,  does  not  eat  the  best  food.  She  is  wet 
by  the  rain,  tanned  by  the  sun,  blown  upon  by 
the  wind.  If  unwilling  to  do  all  the  rough 
work  of  the  house  she  is  called  ‘  gormandizing 
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and  lazy.’  Perhaps  she  decides  to  go  out  as  a 
servant.  She  has  no  fame  and  honour.  To 
escape  all  this  her  parents  bind  her  feet. 

“5th. — There  are  those  with  unbound  feet 
who  do  no  heavy  work,  wear  gay  clothing,  ride 
in  a  sedan,  call  others  to  wait  upon  them. 
Although  so  fine  they  arc  low  and  mean.  If  a 
girl’s  feet  are  unbound,  she  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  of  these. 

“  Oth. — Girls  are  like  gold,  like  gems.  They 
ought  to  stay  in  their  own  house.  If  their  feet 
are  not  bound  they  go  here  and  go  there  with 
unfitting  associates  ;  they  have  no  good  name. 
They  are  like  defective  gems  that  arc  rejected. 

“7th. — Parents  are  covetous.  They  think 
small  feet  are  pleasing  and  will  command  a  high 
price  for  a  bride. 

“  This  is  treating  daughters  like  merchandise. 
It  is  bad,  and  I  will  talk  about  it.” 

lie  speaks  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  practice 
and  notices  that  small-footed  women  have 
leisure  for  pernicious  reading,  are  apt  to  get 
involved  in  quarrels,  and  if  obliged  to  work, 
often  rest  tipon  their  knees  because  their  feet 
arc  weak.  He  says,  “If  tight  shoes  are  so 
painful  when  only  worn  for  a  short  time,  what 
must  it  be  to  have  the  feet  cramped  day  and 
night.  A  prisoner  longs  to  put  off  his  fetters 
for  a  single  day  ;  howT  severe  then  is  this  punish¬ 
ment  that  a  girl  has  to  endure  for  a  lifetime.” 

Still  another  preacher,  whose  wife  has  the 
tiniest  of  feet,  says,  “  At  Ycng-ping,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  around,  all  have  bound 
feet  excepting  a  few  who  have  come  from  other 
places.  Men’s  hearts  wish  for  extraordinary 
things,  they  like  customs  perverse,  for  instance 
the  bad  custom  of  binding  feet.  The  older  it 
becomes,  the  more  confirmed  it  is,  and  the 
more  you  think  of  it  the  more  incomprehensible. 
This  calamity  has  come  down  to  the  present, 
making  it  difficult  for  women  to  do  whatever 
they  have  to  do. 

Although  many  generations  of  sages,  em¬ 
perors  and  philosophers  have  established  wise 
laws,  they  did  not  condemn  this  custom;  there¬ 
fore  those  coming  after  them  have  not  known 
how  to  change  it.  High  and  low  all  follow  it. 
If  a  child  is  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  or  has  any  ail¬ 
ment,  the  parents,  hearing  of  a  skilful  physi¬ 
cian,  do  not  say  lie  is  far  away,  but  at  once 
carry  it  to  bo  cured  and  arc  sad  if  there  can  be 
no  relief.  Why  do  not  those  who  maim  feet 
think  this  of  importance  ?  While  a  girl  is  not 
yet  grown  her  parents  force  her  to  this.  If 
she  will  not  assent,  they  beat  her,  she  cries 
much  and  calls  upon  some  one  to  save  her  ; 
there  is  none  to  save  ;  there  is  no  help.  She 
must  patiently  submit  until  the  flesh  ulcerates, 
and  the  veins  are  bent  out  of  their  course.  Her 


parents  are  hard-lioarted.  The  ferocious  tiger 
will  not  eat  its  offspring,  the  poisonous  snake 
docs  not  bite  its  young.  Man  of  siich  ability, 
why  does  he  so  torture  his  child  ?  lie  is  not 
at  all  as  merciful  as  the  tiger  or  snake.  He 
corrects  God’s  perfectly  made  foot,  changing  it 
to  the  form  of  a  bow,  shaping  it  like  unto  a 
triangle,  thus  saying  his  ability  is  greater  than 
God's.  This  sin  is  very  great.  Again,  the 
mother  loves  not  her  daughter,  or  the  daughter 
herself,  stupidly  wishing  for  a  pretty  foot  and 
willing  to  bear  the  pain,  takes  cloth  and  draws 
it  every  day  tighter  and  tighter  only  fearing  if 
it  is  not  short  it  will  not  be  elegant ;  she  wishes 
people  to  praise  her.”  After  talking  a  while 
longer  in  this  strain,  he  says,  “  A  woman  with 
bound  feet  cannot  help  her  husband  nor  care 
for  her  children.  She  cannot  visit  the  sick  ;  if 
overtaken  by  calamity  she  cannot  escape ;  her 
very  good  feet  arc  of  no  use  because  like  broken 
feet.  I  desire  all  small-footed  persons  to  hear 
my  words — at  once  leave  off  following  this  bad 
custom.” 

One,  not  a  Christian  and  yet  he  can  hardly 
be  called  a  heathen,  says,  “Parents,  how  can 
you  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  compress  your 
girl’s  feet  ?  You  say,  to  make  them  good- 
looking.  When  first  bound  she  cannot  walk, 
cannot  stand,  many  difficulties  follow.  With 
sobs  she  clasps  her  aching  feet ;  the  skin  is 
broken,  the  flesh  torn,  they  bleed ;  she  cannot 
sleep  at  night,  cannot  eat,  often  sickness  and 
weakness  follow.  People  who  don’t  know  about 
it,  think  the  girl  has  committed  some  crime  and 
her  parents  will  not  let  her  die  quietly,  but  are 
torturing  her  slowly  to  death.  It  is  not  so. 
Because  they  wish  her  to  be  beautiful  they  do 
this. 

The  Emperor  allows  no  bound  feet  within 
the  palace.  The  mothers  of  the  Emperor  rule 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  kingdom :  the  Emperor 
and  all  the  people  obey  them,  they  are  not 
bound-footed,  why  so  exalted?” 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  what  shall  be  done 
about  it  ? 

When  our  Boarding  school  was  but  a  few 
days  old,  the  members  of  the  Mission  said, 
“Now  we  are  going  to  have  no  cramped  feet  in 
this  school,”  and  straightway  called  together 
the  preachers  and  influential  members,  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  in  all.  The  result  was,  a  few  days 
afterwards  there  were  but  three  of  our  six  girls 
left.  Of  these,  one  was  of  the  large-footed  class; 
the  second  a  preacher’s  daughter  whose  feet  were 
so  hopelessly  crushed  it  was  utterly  useless  to 
think  of  unbinding  them  ;  and  the  third,  a  sister 
of  the  same  preacher,  remained,  on  condition 
we  would  furnish  her  with  white  stockings  and 
foreign  slippers.  We  at  once  concluded  the 
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feet  were  not  of  the  first  importance,  and  if 
they  were,  it  was  a  matter  beyond  our  control. 
Those  foreign  shoes  and  stockings  did  not  an¬ 
swer  at  all.  After  a  year  or  so  the  mother  stole 
the  child  away  and  hound  up  her  feet.  She 
now  has  feet  “  like  the  new  moon,”  hut  having 
grown  up  to  be  a  sensible  woman,  declares  her 
children  shall  not  have  cramped  feet. 

Allowing  the  Christians  are  taught  that  foot¬ 
binding  is  wrong,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  all  will  be  willing  to  be  considered  of  the 
working  class  on  account  of  then'  feet.  There 
must  of  necessity  arise,  in  time,  a  third  class — a 
class  considered  respectable — of  Christian  wo¬ 
men,  who  can  if  they  like  wear  the  much  ad¬ 
mired  dress,  still  having  natural  feet.  Indeed, 
such  a  class  may  be  said  to  have  already  sprung 
up.  There  are  a  few  in  each  of  the  three  Mis¬ 
sions  at  Foochow. 

Years  ago  our  school  matron  came  to  us  of 
her  own  accord  saying  she  thought  it  wrong  to 
bind  feet  and  she  intended  to  undo  hers.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  such  an  unsuccessful  experience  to 
begin  with,  we  did  not  advise  her  to  do  so  at 
once,  but  told  her  to  consider  the  matter 
thoroughly  for  herself,  and  if  she  decided  to 
unbind  them  she  must  on  no  account  bind  them 
again.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  great  deal  of 
character,  unbound  her  feet  and  wore  a  shoe 
about  six  inches  long.  Though  her  larger  feet 
were  more  painful  than  her  small  ones  had 
been  she  abided  by  the  decision.  She  has  two 
adopted  daughters,  and  never  contemplated 
binding  their  feet. 

It  is  well  understood  in  the  Foochow  Mis¬ 
sions — in  two  of  them  at  least — that  preachers 
and  Church  members  are  not  to  bind  the  feet 
of  their  daughters.  In  one  Mission  the  first 
ordained  preacher  persisted  in  binding  the  feet 
of  his  daughter,  but  finally  unbound  them  on 
being  required  to  do  so.  In  the  Methodist 
Mission  one  of  the  best  preachers  bound  his 
little  daughter’s  feet,  or  rather  his  wife  did,  for 
it  had  become  a  subject  of  contention  between 
them.  One  of  the  missionary  ladies  expostu¬ 
lated  with  her  and  she  was  finally  prevailed 
upon  to  unbind  them.  Soon  after  this  the 
preachers  themselves  made  a  rule  prohibiting 
the  practice  among  Church  members.  There 
still  remains  a  difficulty,  the  want  of  a  suitable 
shoe.  Not  long  since  the  father  of  these  little 
girls  said  he  should  be  satisfied  if  he  could  only 
fix  upon  a  proper  shoe. 

We  have  found  it  much  easier  in  the  suburbs 
of  Foochow  to  keep  up  day  schools  with  the 
small,  rather  than  the  large-footed  children. 
The  latter  are  ready  on  the  slightest  opening 
to  go  off  to  work,  while  the  former  on  account 
of  their  general  helplessness  have  time  to  read. 


Although  her  lady-feet  give  the  little  girl  an 
opportunity  of  learning  to  read,  they  are  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Christian 
woman.  She  cannot  go  to  church  because  it 
is  not  secluded  enough,  and  she  is  disabled  for 
taking  so  long  a  journey.  She  thereby  not 
only  fails  to  receive  needed  instruction  for  her¬ 
self,  but  hinders  by  her  example  other  women 
from  gathering  with  those  who  assemble  them¬ 
selves  together.  She  is  unfitted  for  becoming 
a  Bible  woman.  She  cannot,  or  will  not ,  go 
from  house  to  house  teaching  her  friends  and 
neighbours,  for  hers  are  not  the  “beautiful  feet  ” 
that  bring  good  tidings,  that  publish  salvation. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  say  it  is 
so  difficult  to  do  anything  for  their  souls  we 
will  not  meddle  with  their  feet  ?  Shall  we 
compare  this  custom  with  that  more  dangerous 
western  one  of  compression,  hardly  yet  out  of 
favour  with  those  not  counted  heathen,  and 
therefore  excuse  it  ?  Shall  we  hope  that  by 
steadily  discountenancing  the  practice,  the  good 
sense  of  the  Christians  will  in  time  bring  them 
to  a  right  decision  ?  Or,  shall  we  agree  with 
one,  not  yet  a  Christian,  who  thus  expresses 
himself: — “  Now  I  think  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
comes  down  on  China  giving  men  and  women  to 
know  the  ‘  Jesus  Doctrines  ’  this  custom  of 
binding  feet  will  of  itself  disappear?” 

- o - 
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YN  the  chapter  on  foot-binding,  allusion  is 
a*S>  made  to  the  dress  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
which,  naturally  enough,  differs  widely  in  Chi¬ 
na  as  everywhere  else.  But  we  doubt,  whether, 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  there  is  the  same 
amount  of  quiet  vanity  displayed  as  among 
Chinese  females.  Their  pipe,  often  of  very  costly 
silver  and  jewelled,  and  their  little  pocket  toilet 
box,  containing  a  looking-glass  in  the  lid,  and 
other  small  paraphernalia  in  its  hold,  are  in¬ 
separable  from  them  ;  and  the  small-footed  are 
invariably  attended  everywhere  by  a  female 
servant  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  one  and 
the  other  are  placed  on  the  table  within  their 
reach.  The  arrangement  of  the  furniture  of  a 
Chinese  reception  room  is  very  formal.  The 
stiff-backed  cane-seated  or  wooden  chairs  are 
placed  in  rows  opposite  to  each  other,  but  each 
having  a  small  square  table  at  its  side  for  the  use 
of  its  occupant ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  any 
Chinaman  to  have  his  portrait  taken  without 
such  adjuncts,  if  they  be  at  hand.  The  houses 
of  the  better  classes  are  generally  built  round  a 
succession  of  courtyards,  the  end  and  centre 
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rooms  being  usually  for  the  family  and  receiv¬ 
ing  guests,  the  side  rooms  being  devoted  to  the 
ladies,  the  nurseries,  and  offices  domestic  or 
otherwise.  The  ladies  very  rarely  leave  home 
except  on  special  occasions  ;  and  most  of  them 
amuse  themselves  either  with  embroidery,  or 
some  other  frivolous  employment,  though  there 
are  a  good  many  who  study  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  poetry  and  painting,  and  a  few 
who  dip  into  the  abstruser  learning  within 
their  reach.  To  their  apartments  men  are  not 
admitted;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
foreign  ladies,  no  strangers  from  the  west  have 
seen  them  en  famille.  But  there  is  nothing 
very  attractive  in  their  boudoirs,  if  we  may 
credit  the  testimony  of  ladies  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  them.  The  toilet  occupies 
fully  as  much  of  their  time  as  it  does  that  of 
the  most  fastidious  worshipper  of  the  fashions 
with  us;  and  no  lady  of  the  western  world,  be  she 
ever  so  enthusiastic  a  devotee  at  the  altar  of 
those  who  profess  to  dispense  the  Elixir  of 
Youth  and  Beauty,  appropriates  more  care  and 
time  to  personal  adornment.  The  Soochow 
and  Shanghai  style  of  head-dress  is  very  neat 
and  becoming.  The  hair,  gathered  into  a  tight 
coil  at  the  back  of  the  head,  falls  flat  from  the 
parting  over  the  temples,  and  is  there  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  curious  arrangement,  a  kind 
of  rosette  of  small  yellow  flowers  on  each 
side,  the  back  hair  being  fastened  by  hand¬ 
some  gold  or  jewelled  pins  or  other  con¬ 
trivance.  The  young  lady  depicted  in  our 
present  issue,  had  a  most  beautiful  string 
of  pearls  passing  three-fold  over  the  crown  of 
the  head  from  the  one  floral  ornament  to  the 
other,  presenting  a  very  rich  appearance.  In 
the  picture  it  looks  as  if  she  wore  a  cap,  but 
the  rich  yellow  flowers  and  the  lustrous  pearls 
made  fine  contrasts  to  her  jet  black  hair  and 
fair  face.  She  was  a  wayward  young  lady 
withal.  She  objected  to  the  foreign  furniture, 
but  as  there  wa3  no  Chinese  at  hand,  she  would 
not  dispense  with  the  table  altogether,  but  in¬ 
sisted  on  arranging  the  flower  pot,  the  pipe, 
the  tea-cup  and  toilet  box,  upon  it,  just  as  she 
liked ;  and  what  is  more,  she  took  the  book 
from  her  servant,  who  carried  it  for  her,  and 
posed  herself  just  as  she  sits.  If  our  readers 
will  turn  to  Miss  Woolston’s  essay  on  “  foot¬ 
binding,”  they  will  find  her  dress  pretty  accur¬ 
ately  described. 

- o - 
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rpiIE  Japan  Carriage,  as  it  is  usually  called  by 
Jl  tire  Chinese,  is  now  quite  as  much  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  Shanghai,  as  it  is  in  Japan.  It  was 


originally  suggested  by  an  American  Mission¬ 
ary,  Mr.  Goble,  to  a  Japanese,  who  jumped  at 
the  notion,  and  obtained  the  credit  of  having 
invented  the  man-power-carriage,  which  in  the 
space  of  ten  years  has  so  completely  superseded 
the  old  means  of  travelling  in  Japan,  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  mountainous  regions,  such  a  thing  as  a 
cango  or  norimon  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  So 
in  Shanghai,  the  old  sedan  chair  has  been  su¬ 
perseded,  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  The 
officials,  and  a  few  of  the  Chinese  merchants 
and  brokers  still  use  them ;  but  the  many- 
headed  adopt  the  jinrikislia.  The  Chinese,  as 
a  race,  are  larger  than  the  Japanese,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  the  coolies  would  be  much 
more  powerful.  If  this  carriage  may  be  taken 
as  a  test,  it  does  not  prove  them  so,  for  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  leaves  the  Chinese  far 
behind.  A  couple  of  Japaneso  will  start  in 
the  morning,  and  keep  steadily  at  work,  and 
on  the  trot,  making  light  even  of  hill-country,  a 
whole  day,  and  day  after  day,  without  giving 
evidence  of  fatigue.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  get 
Chinese  who  would  last  through  a  single  day. 
The  roads  in  China,  except  in  foreign  settle¬ 
ments  or  their  vicinity,  are  not  fitted  for  wheel 
traffic  ;  but  wherever  they  are  suitable,  there 
is  no  doubt,  the  “  rick-shaw  ”  is  a  great  boon. 
In  Tokio,  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  ;  in  Shanghai  there  are  about  two 
thousand  ;  and  as  both  Japanese  and  Chinese 
use  them  largely,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
converted  races  of  peripatetics  into  “  carriage 
folk  ”  at  a  jump. 

- o - 
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I’j  fHE  picture  is  one  of  three  illustrating  the 
J l  funeral  eeromonies  of  the  late  Taotai  Feng ; 
the  other  two  will  appear  in  the  Juno  number 
with  a  lengthy  description. 
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JkkSmtlt  Stall 

^OTFHERE  is  the  civilization  that  knows  not 
U  d  the  street  seller  of  comestibles  for  the 
millions  ?  In  China  these  caterers  of  good  things 
for  the  lower  classes  are  very  numerous,  but  it  is 
strange  to  see  that  people  who,  as  a  rule,  never 
drink  cold  water,  but  always  warm  if  not  hot, 
actually  have  street  purveyors  of  iced  drinks 
and  ices.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  inasnmch 
as  we  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
sold  in  the  native  shops.  In  Tokio,  the  ico 
shops  are  very  numerous  and  well  patronised ; 
and  one  sees  men  in  every  street  with  pails  of 
ice  calling  “  koori,  koori  ”  (ice,  ice).  The  people 
run  out  and  buy  it  of  them  and  eat  it  just  as  it 
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is.  But  this  stall  provides  its  customers  with 
some  sweet  kind  of  drink  well  iced,  which  is 
supplied  in  a  saucer  and  supped  with  a  spoon. 
The  coolies  whom  we  have  watched  partaking 
of  it,  seem  to  approach  it  with  a  kind  of  timi¬ 
dity  and  curiosity,  which  is  amusing — but  we 
notide  that  they  take  to  it  kindly  when  once 
they  have  tasted  it. 

- o - 

(ffyixtm  Stob  on  th  gang-Mtig-pn®. 

Omnium  Gatherum  shops — Old  Curiosity 
shops — in  which  anything  and  everything  may 
be  picked  up  “  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor.” 
In  the  foreign  settlements  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  are  a  prodigious  number  of  shops 
that  deal  almost  exclusively  in  foreign  goods, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  look  for  support  mainly 
to  foreigners.  It  is,  however  quite  impossible 
that  they  can  really  find  business  sufficient  for 
their  support  in  such  limited  communities.  It 
is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  at  least  a  fair 
share  of  the  sales  they  make,  is  to  their  own 
countrymen.  In  the  native  cities  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  such  shops. 
Everything  there  appears  to  be  as  exclusively 
“  native  ”  as  if  no  foreigner  had  ever  been 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  them.  There  are 
now  in  some  of  the  streets  of  the  foreign  settle¬ 
ments,  some  really  solid,  handsome  stores  kept 
by  Chinamen ;  but  most  of  the  shopkeepers 
occupy  houses  run  up  like  those  in  the  picture, 
costing  perhaps  one  to  two  hundred  taels  (say 
£20  to  £40),  or  if  of  a  better  kind  double  as 
much,  and  letting  at  about  five  to  ten  taels, 
(£1  to  £2)  a  month.  The  Yang-king-pang  is 
the  stream  that  divides  the  English  and  French 
Municipalities. 


Jlssasamafuni  of  #huba  (cosbhmcbi. 

J’N  April  1877,  we  gave  a  short  account  of  three 
>  men,  all  members  of  the  Satsuma  clan, 
which  occupies  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Kiusiu,  Japan.  One  of  these,  Shi- 
madzu  Hisamitsu,  was  the  real  father,  but 
uncle  by  adoption,  of  the  late  daimio  of  Satsuma ; 
a  second  was  Saigo  Kitchinos’ke,  then  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellion — not  against  the  Emperor 
but  against  the  government  of  the  country ; 
and  the  third  was  Okubo  Toshimichi,  then  the 
Minister  for  Home  affairs ;  but  in  reality  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  ministry,  and  against 
whom,  probably  more  than  anyone  else  the 
rising  had  taken  place.  When  that  article  was 
penned,  all  was  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  the 
object  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  to  its  real  leaders. 
The  question  was  whether  Shimadzu  Hisa¬ 


mitsu,  formerly  Saburo,  were  engaged  in  it  or 
not.  It  proved  in  the  end  that  he  was  not ; 
and  Saigo  Kitchinos’ke  had  to  bear  the  wdiole 
odium  of  inciting  it,  and  carrying  it  through. 
The  pretence  for  it  was  a  report  that  Okubo 
had  suborned  men,  and  sent  them  to  Kagosima 
to  assassinate  Saigo.  This  has  been  proved  to 
be  false ;  but  with  such  a  specious  tale  to  pour 
into  the  ears  of  the  samurai,  already  brimful 
of  the  spirit  of  discontent,  and  “  spoiling  for  a 
fight,”  it  was  not  difficult  to  rouse  them  to  a 
state  of  intense  and  impassioned  opposition  to 
their  fellow-clansman,  upon  whom  they  looked 
as  the  author  of  the  changes  that  bore  so  heavily 
upon  the  hereditary  fighting  men. 

The  rebellion  ended  with  the  death  of  Saigo, 
the  most  popular  general  of  all  who  were  engaged 
in  re-establishing  the  power  of  the  Mikado,  and 
destroying  that  of  the  Shogun  in  1868.  Shi¬ 
madzu  managed  to  avoid  being  embroiled  in 
the  rebellion,  but  he  was  quite  neutral  as  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  ;  and  since  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  he  has  visited  Toldo,  and  been 
well  received  by  the  Emperor.  Okubo,  with 
his  colleagues,  had  the  task  of  consolidating  the 
empire,  after  the  fighting  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
the  moderation  with  which  this  has  been  effect¬ 
ed,  the  judicious  firmness  with  which  the  lead¬ 
ing  transgressors  were  dealt  with  by  the  law, 
and  the  clemency  shown  to  all  others,  deserved, 
and  received,  the  admiration  of  both  natives 
and  foreigners. 

Alas  !  All  has  been  ineffectual  towards  win¬ 
ning  the  hearts  of  the  samurai.  Revenge  has 
been  rankling  in  their  bosoms  ;  and  as  a  result, 
on  the  14th  May,  instant,  Okubo  Toshimichi 
was  basely  murdered  in  Tokio,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  imperial  palace. 

It  is  one  of  those  sad  events  that  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  the  creed  of  the  ancient  samurai 
of  Japan  was — and  the  hold  it  still  has  on 
some  of  the  misguided  bigots  who  cling  to  old 
customs.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  the  Nichi 
Nichi  Shimbun,  the  leading  Japanese  paper  in 
Tokio,  and  the  Government  Official  Organ.  It 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  15th  instant,  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  following  notification  was,  on  the  14th 
instant,  issued  by  the  Daijo-kwan  to  all  the 
Kwan,  In,  Sho,  Shi  and  Fu. 

“  It  is  hereby  notified  that  Sangi  Okubo  Toshimichi, 
was  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  14th  instant,  so  severely  wounded 
by  assassins  whilst  on  his  way  to  the  Imperial  palace, 
as  to  cause  his  death. 

“The  assassins — Shimada,  Sugimoto,  Cho,  Wakita 
and  Sugimura,  shizoku  of  Ishikawa  ken,  and  Asai,  shizuku 
of  Shimane  ken,  were  captured  at  the  same  time.” 

“  Look  at  the  above  mentioned  notification 
issued  by  the  Daijo-kwan?  What  day  was  it  ? 
the  14tli  May  1878.  H.  E.  Okubo  Toshimichi, 
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an  officer  of  the  senior  third  rank,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  first  class  of  the  Japanese  order, 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  has  been  assassinated  at  Kioi- 
machi  (commonly  called  Shimizu  dani)  on  his 
way  to  the  Imperial  Palace.  It  was  the  day 
appointed  for  distributing  the  decorations 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  at 
the  Daijo-kwan,  and  therefore  his  Excellency 
left  his  house  at  Ura-Kasumi-ga-seki  at  8  a.m. 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  car¬ 
riage  was  approaching  Kioi-machi,  and  it  was 
just  at  a  spot  where  the  rear  of  H.  I.  H,  Kita- 
Shirakawa-no-miya’s  mansion  is  on  the  right, 
and  the  house  of  Mibu,  the  kwazoku,  on  the  left, 
where  there  are  some  small  mounds  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  Near  Mibu’s  house  mulberry 
trees  had  been  planted,  and  the  weeds  had 
grown  to  such  a  height  as  to  form  a  complete 
shelter  for  any  one,  and  there  were  never  many 
passengers  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  scene  had  a  peaceful  aspect,  the  day 
was  rather  cloudy,  threatening  rain,  and  no 
one  was  in  sight  except  two  young  men  who 
were  dressed  like  students,  and  who  carried 
branches  of  a  tree  with  flowers  upon  them. 
They  stopped  and  were  playing  with  one  another 
when  a  betto  named  Yoshimatsu  came  running 
along,  and  immediately  after  appeared  the  Mi¬ 
nister’s  carriage,  driven  by  a  coachman  named 
Taro.  The  carriage  passed  just  in  front  of  the 
Akasaka  gate  and  turned  to  the  left,  and  just 
when  it  was  opposite  the  side  of  Mibu’s  house, 
four  men  made  their  appearance  from  behind 
a  little  wooden  building  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  road.  They  took  off  their  coats  and  tide 
the  sleeves  of  the  garments  very  tightly  around 
their  waists,  when  they  appeared  in  white  shirts, 
and  wore  all  armed  with  long  swords.  They 
suddenly  approached  the  carriage,  and  wound¬ 
ed  the  horses  in  the  fore  legs,  and  these  latter 
became  unmanageable  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  coachman,  greatly  surprised,  cried  out 
Bobbers  !  Robbers  !  and  letting  the  reins  fall, 
was  about  to  jump  down  from  the  carriage 
when  the  assassins  advanced  near,  with  one 
blow,  cut  him  down  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
breast.  Immediately  the  two  men  with  flowers 
in  their  hands  back  but  were  now  armed  with 
swords  in  place  of  the  flowers,  and  the  six  men 
together  ran  up  to  the  carriage,  and  as  II.  E. 
was  about  to  get  out  from  the  left  hand  door 
and  was  trying  to  stand  up  on  the  ground,  one 
of  the  assassins  came  forward,  and,  aiming  at 
His  Excellency’s  head,  gave  an  awful  blow 
which  cut  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  eyes, 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  off  one  of  Okubo’s 
hands  which  he  had  raised  in  liis  defence.  They 
then  drew  the  Minister  out  from  the  carriage 


and  inflicted  several  wounds  in  various  parts 
of  his  body,  and  one  of  them,  taking  up  a  short 
sword,  stabbed  him  through  his  throat,  to  give 
him  the  coup -de- grace,  and  left  the  sword  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  wound.  They  then  threw  the  rest 
of  their  swords  into  the  carriage  (or  as  some 
say  into  the  weeds  which  grow  to  a  great  height 
there),  and  went  quickly  away  in  the  direction 
of  Kojimachi. 

Now  the  betto,  having  witnessed  this  wonder¬ 
ful  scene  whilst  making  his  escape,  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  gate  of  the  Imperial  Palace, 
where  he  reported  the  matter  to  the  guard. 
From  thence  he  went  to  the  police  station  out¬ 
side  Akasaka  gate,  and  the  news  arriving  at 
the  same  time  from  the  Imperial  Household 
Department,  sergeants  and  policemen  were  at 
once  sent  to  the  place.  General  Saigo  Yori- 
miclii,  who  was  at  the  Imperial  Palace,  having 
received  information  of  the  event,  immediately 
proceeded  in  his  carriage  to  Kioi-machi  with 
all  speed.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found 
much  blood  in  three  places  ;  there  were  two  or 
three  sword  cuts  in  the  interior  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Minister  were  still  lying 
there  whilst  the  policemen  were  making  an  in¬ 
quisition  into  the  affair.  The  General  descend¬ 
ed  from  his  carriage,  and,  finding  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  inquiry  had  been  finished,  he  ordered  the 
remains  to  be  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  to  be 
placed  in  his  own  carriage :  and  the  General  him¬ 
self  conveyed  them  to  His  Excellency’s  mansion. 

On  receipt  pf  the  news  which  the  betto  brought 
to  the  palace,  the  Imperial  Household  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  extra  guards  at  every  gate.  Mean¬ 
while  six  men  were  seen  coming  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Kojimachi,  towards  the  main  entrance 
to  the  palace.  On  being  asked  who  they  were  ? 
two  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leaders, 
came  forward,  and  in  the  calmest  and  most 
quiet  manner  spoke  together  in  the  following 
terms  :  “  We  have  just  now  assassinated  Okubo, 
Sangi,  at  Kioi-machi,  on  his  way  to  the  Imperial 
Palace,  having  awaited  him  there.  Please  re¬ 
port  the  matter  to  the  authorities,  and  we  will 
receive  the  punishment.”  The  guards  took 
the  six  men  inside  the  gate,  and  forwarded  their 
report  to  the  authorities,  and  also  sent  word  to 
the  police  station,  from  whence  a  police  sergeant 
came  directly  with  several  policemen,  to  whom 
the  six  men  were  handed  over,  and  were  taken 
in  jinrikisha  first  to  the  Head  Station  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Third  Station,  where  they  have 
been  examined.  Their  names  are  as  given  in 
the  foregoing  notification.  A  copy  of  a  petition 
was  found  on  them.  Cho  and  Shimada  look  a 
little  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  other 
four  about  twenty,  or  over.  Two  of  the  four 
had  their  halcama  stained  with  blood. 
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Illustrations  in  Yol.  3, 
continued: — 

Yucca  Gloriosa,  in  the  Public 
Garden,  Shanghai. 

Monseigneur  Verroles. 

Mouth  of  the  Woosung  Creek. 

Chungking,  Szechuen. 

A  Szechuen  Family. 

Mandarin  Garden  Retreat. 

II.  I.  H.  Higashi  Fushimi  no 
Miya. 

Cemetery,  Dai  Toku  Ji,  Nagasaki. 

The  Tablet  of  “Yu.” 

Water  Gate  at  Kwenslian. 

Inside  the  City  of  Kwenslian. 

Carrying  a  Maternal  Uncle — Chi¬ 
nese  woodcut  of  a  Chinese 
Drawing. 

From  Chungking,  Upper  Yang- 
tsze. 

General  le  Gendre. 

Bridge  at  Sungkiang. 

Group  of  Aborigines,  and  Hut, 
Formosa. 

The  Foaming  Cascade,  Amoy  Pro¬ 
vince. 

The  Temple  Lam-poo-too-Miau, 
near  Amoy. 

A  Quarrel. 

Fort  Zelandia,  Formosa. 

The  Residence  of  Chu  Fu-tsze, 
near  Kiukiang. 

Sledges  for  Winter  Travelling  on 
the  Frozen  Rivers,  North-China. 

Pekingese  Car. 

Pekingese  Lady. 

A  Chinese  Nun. 

An-ching,  on  the  River  Yangtsze. 

Bridge  and  Creek  at  Hongkew. 

VIEWS  OF  PEKING 
AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

TAKEN  BY 

Me.  THOMAS  CHILD. 


Views  in  “  Wan  snou  shan  ”  (part  of 
the  Summer  Palace) . 

1 —  Front  General  View  S.  side. 

2 —  View  from  Lake  ,, 

3 —  Temple  of  Universal  fragrance. 

4 —  do  do  do  End  view. 

5 —  Six-sided  pagoda. 

6 —  Small  bridge. 

7 —  Dell  and  Temple. 

S — N.  W.  View. 

9— N.  E.  „ 

10 —  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

11 —  Bridge  and  Arches. 

12 —  Bronze  Temple. 

13 —  Stone  Junk. 

14 —  Pagoda  Bridge. 

15 —  17  Arch  Marble  Bridge. 

16 —  Camel  back  do 

17 —  Bronze  Lions. 

18 —  ,,  Cow. 

19 —  Bridge  and  ruins. 


!Abbcrfiscmcnts. 


Views  in  “  Yu  Chuan  Shan  ” — “  (Jade 
spring  hill)”  also  part  of  the  Summer 
Palace,  2  miles  from  Wan  Shou  Shan. 

30 — Water  Dragon  Temple  and  Pagoda. 

31 _  ^ 

32 —  Marble  Pagoda. 

33 —  ,,  „  Base  of 

34 —  ,,  Sculpture  S.E. 

35—  „  „  S.W. 

36 —  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

37 —  Temple  and  ,, 

38—  ,,  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

39 —  “  Yu  chuan  ”  The  Jade  spring. 

40 —  Cave  of  the  Gods. 

51—  View  in  the  grounds. 

From  the  Peking  Observatory. 

46 —  Front  from  below. 

47 —  View  from  City  wall. 

48—  Bronze  Armillary  sphere. 

49 —  Bronze  Astrolobe. 

50—  „  Globe  S.E. 

51  n  ),  u 

52—  „  N.E. 

53—  General  View  of  all  at  top. 

54 —  Bronze  Armillary  sphere,  top. 

From  the  City  Wall. 

56 —  Examination  Hall  No.  1. 

57 —  do  No.  2,  Summer. 

58—  Head  of  Grand  Canal  N.E.  corner 
of  city  wall. 

59 —  Ha-ta-men  (Great  Street  from  City 
gate). 

60 —  Chen-mcn  (Front  gate.) 

61 —  ,,  (house  on  top  of) 

62 —  Ta-ching  men  “  Emperor’s  gate  ” 

63—  Nan  Sang  “  Portuguese  Cathedral.” 

In  Imperial  City. 

71 —  Coal  Hill,  S.E,  view. 

72 —  S.W.  View  of  Coal  Hill,  moat,  and 
corner  of  forbidden  city. 

73 —  Ta  Kow  tien,  the  worship  in  the 
temple  is  the  same  as  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Heaven. 

75— Marble  Bridge. 

76  N.E.  from  do  Palace  grounds. 

77  N. 

86  Yellow  temple — Lama  temple. 

87  Incense  burner. 

88  Marble  monument,  front. 

89  „  „  side. 

90  „  ,,  pilau. 

91  ,,  ,,  details  of 

94  Mongol  encampment. 

95  „  „  small. 

In  Temple  of  Heaven. 

96  Covered  altar. 

97 

98  „  „  View  looking  north. 

99  Altar  of  Heaven. 

100  „  „  Details. 

101  „  „  and  Pilau. 

102  Gate  of  South  temple. 

103  Sacrificial  furnace. 

104  Well  and  slaughter  house. 

Ill  Great  Bell  Temple. 

116  Pali  chuang  pagoda. 

117  ,,  „  and  Temple. 

118  „  front  of  „ 

119  White  pines. 

121  Confucian  Temple. 

122  Entrance  with  stone  drum. 

126  Hall  of  Classics. 

127  Marble  Pond 


128  Pilau. 

129  Tablet  house. 

131  In  Hunting  Park.)  Shung  yun 

132  Fish  pond  in  „  L  ,, 

133  Pagoda  in  ,,  j  Shung  shan 
136  Ju  Yuen  Sue  (Temple). 

Nankow  Pass  on  way  to  Great  Wall. 

141  Great  Wall. 

142  ,,  with  gate. 

143  View  in  Pass.  * 

144  „  Great  Wall  in  the  Pass. 

145  Great  Wall ;  top  of  Pass  (Pata  ling). 
150  Ancient  Arch  (Che  Yuan  quan). 

146  ,,  Mongol  Wall  Watch  tower 

north  of  Peking. 

147  Ancient  Mongol  wall  Tablet  by  Em¬ 
peror  Kiulung. 

148  Ancient  Mongol  Wall  and  Bar¬ 
bican. 

193  Ancient  Yen  remains  of  Walls 
S.W.  of  Peking. 

153  Marble  Pilau. 

Ming  Tombs. 

154  Avenue  of  Stone  animals. 

155  ,,  „  Men. 

156  Entrance  to  Yung  lo’s  tomb. 

157  Yung  lo  Hall. 

158  ,,  tomb. 

159  Tang  shan. 

160  Hot  spring. 

161  View  in  grounds. 

162  ,,  „  Island  Post. 

163 

166  Senping  Tai  (Summer  residence  of 
foreigners  of  Peking). 

167  Chang  Aim  Sai  with  cemetery. 

168  Shi  Ching  shan. 

171  Peking  Cart. 

172  Mule  litter. 

173  Sledge  on  ice. 

174  Barrow  with  1  Ton  5  cwt  of  Coals 
brought  14  miles  in  4  hours  with  3 
men  and  1  donkey. 

175  House  of  little  Ease. 

276  Ta  foah  Sui. 

178  Nestorian  tablet. 

179  Chinese  group. 

180  Audience  1873. 

181  Student’s  Quarters.  British  Le¬ 
gation. 

182  Gate  in  French  Legation  with 
Chinese. 

183  Gate  in  French  Legation. 

184  Great  Lama  and  attendant. 

185  Butcher’s  shop. 

186  Lu  Kuo  Chow  No.  1 

187  „  „  „  2 

188  „  from  top. 

189  ,,  looking  N. 

190  Cloudy  Waters  Cavern  Entrance. 

191  ,,  Gorge  and  steps. 

192  „  Gorge. 

View  in  English  Cemetery  Peking. 


Any  of  the  above  vieivs — size  10  ins  X  8 
ins  may  be  obtained ,  Price  50  cents  each , 
through  the 
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5,  Honan  Boat!  Shanghai. 
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HALL  and  HOLTZ. 

SHANGHAI. 

General  Storekeepers, 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants, 
BAKERS, 

Milliners  and  Drapers, 

*  Tailors  and  Outfitters. 

A  LL  Orders  from  Outports  promptly 
executed  and  forwarded  with  de¬ 
spatch. 

HALL  &  HOLTZ. 


KELLY  and  WALSH. 
SHANGHAI. 

Printers  and,  Publishers, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers, 
Stationers,  News  Agents 
and 

Tobacconists. 


~p>ESIDENTS  at  the  Outports  can 
x  ^  depend  upon  having  their  Orders 
for  Books,  Music,  etc.,  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  their  supply  of  Papers 
despatched  by  the  earliest  opportunities 
after  arrival  of  each  Home  Mail. 


CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

On  the  Blind, 
SHANGHAI. 

rfMIIS  New  Hotel  offers  the  Greatest 
*-  Comforts  to  Travellers  visiting 
Shanghai;  having  Spacious,  Any,  well 
furnished  Bed-rooms,  wTitli  a  Hand¬ 
some  General  Drawing-room.  Suites 
of  Apartments  can  be  had  for  Fa¬ 
milies. 

The  Cuisine  is  perfect. 

One  of  the  Finest  Billiard  Booms  in 
the  East. 

F.  E.  BEILLY, 

Manager. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS. 


tfpIIE  Advertiser  wishes  to  purchase 
*  Bare  Postage  Stamps,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  use  in  Japan,  China,  the 
Phiulipines,  and  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments.  > 

Persons  having  such,  will  oblige  by 
forwarding  to  the  undermentioned 
address,  samples  of  each  variety — 
which  will  be  paid  for,  or  returned,  as 
may  be  desired — with  particulars  of 
quantity,  price,  &c. 

Xj. 

Care  of  Proprietor  FAR  EAST. 


VIEWS  OF  AMOY  AND  ITS 
DISTRICT, 

AND  OF 

FORMOSA,  CHINESE  AND 
ABORIGINAL ; 

TAKEN  BY  MR.  EDWARDS 
OF  AMOY. 

Panoramas,  Amoy  and  Neighbourhood. 

1  Amoy  Island. 

2  Kulansoo  and  Amoy. 

3  ,,  „  island. 

4  >,  i,  Amoy. 

^  i>  ..  ,1 

6  Polam  Bridge. 

7  Garden  of  E.  Pye  Esq. 

8  ,,  of  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Co. 

9  Kulansoo  Island. 

10  ,,  and  Amoy. 

Single  Pictures. 

11  Rocking  Stone,  Amoy. 

12 

13  Fishing  Smacks  „ 

14  Kulansoo — S.  E.  View. 

15  Amoy,  Rock  behind  U.S.  Consulate, 
16;  17,  18,22,  41,  42,  46,  50,  51,  61,  73. 

Kulansoo. 

19  Joss  house  near  Kangtang,  Amoy. 

20  The  foaming  Cascade.  Tea  district. 

21  ,,  „ 

23  The  Bund,  Amoy. 

24  Kangboe,  6  miles  from  Amoy. 

25  Custom  House  and  Foreign  Hongs. 

26  Joss  bouse  at  Pek  Tab. 

27  Light  house  at  TsSingtsoo. 

28  Interior  of  Burying  ground. 

29  Tai  Kong  and  Kokcliio  mountains. 

30  Red  cliffs,  above  Kangtang  bridge. 

38  Kulansoo,  German  Consulate. 

39  Carved  model  Joss  House. 

43  View. 

44  Rock  called  Wellington’s  nose. 

45  Group  on  “  Fei  Hoo.” 

47  Emuy  Kang  ,,  Amoy. 

48,  58,  59,  68,  69,  70,  Amoy. 

53  Group  on  H.M.S.  Elk. 

54  Residence  of  Mr.  Maegowan,  Ku¬ 
lansoo. 

55  Officers  G.  N.  Telegraph. 

56  Kulansoo  and  Amoy. 

57  Lucky  rocks  on  beach  at  Kulansoo. 
60  Lampotoh  Joss  house. 

62  Rocking  Stone,  Amoy. 

63  Garden  of  E.  Pye 

64  China  town. 

65  Marine  House. 

66  Residence  of  Rev.  Kip. 

67  Garden  of  E.  Pye  Esq. 

71  Kulansoo  Bay. 

72  Chinese  family. 

74  ,,  Foreign  Burial  ground. 

75  Joss  at  Race  course,  Amoy. 

76  An  old  woman  and  her  son. 

77  Rocks  at  Kulansoo. 

78  S.  S.  Foochow  on  the  rocks  at  Amoy, 

79  Residence  of  Lee  Khong  Teek. 

80  Kangboe— 6  miles  from  Amoy. 

81  Kulansoo  and  Amoy. 

82  Kulansoo  Club. 

83  ,,  Foreign  Buildings. 

84  and  Amoy. 


85  Group  of  Chinese. 

86  Koosoonah  Valley — Amoy  tea  dis¬ 
trict. 

87  Poa  nia  teng  and  Rapid. 

88  Ilok  loll  koo.  Umbrella  House — 
occupied  by  one  elan. 

89  End  of  Town  of  Niatow. 

90  Town  of  Shihu. 

91  Amoy  Tea  district.  Tea  mountain 
and  Camphor  tree. 

92  Niatow  and  rapids,  Amoy  tea  district. 

93  Amoy  tea  district,  Town  of  Nia¬ 
tow. 

94  Gob  Soa,  Rapids  and  Terraced 
Rice-fields. 

95  Tea  mountain. 

96  Tay  Hang  ;  Principal  tea  depot,  86 
miles  from  Amoy. 

104  View  of  Kulansoo  and  Amoy  town, 
Formosa. 

1  Areca  and  betel  nut  tree. 

2  Mango  grove. 

5  Road  with  trees. 

6  Betel  nuts  and  mountain. 

7  View. 

11  View. 

12  do. 

13  do. 

15  Sugar  factory  and  carts. 

16  Ploughing. 

17  Mountain. 

19  View. 

20  Bamboo  grove. 

22  Only  outlet  of  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

23  ,,  ,, 

25  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

27  do. 

28 

29  Savage  hut  and  people  of  Tchui  Sia. 

30  Savage  at  Tchui  Sia. 

31  View  at  Tin  Tab. 

31a  On  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

32  Territory  of  the  aborigines. 

32  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

33  Takao. 

34  Territory  of  Aborigines. 

34  a  On  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

3o  ,,  i, 

35  a  Volcano. 

36  Tea  plain  and  mountains. 

89  Aboriginal  Territory. 

40  ,,  ,, 

41  a  Gorge. 

41  do 

46  Rice  plain. 

47  School  group. 

50  Small  lake  at  Polisia — 100  miles 
from  Taiwan  foo. 

52  Group  of  Boutans. 

97  Aqueduct  at  Ichu  Tenka. 

98  Tea  distinct — North  of  Pah  san  ah. 

99  Ruins  of  Fort  Zelandia. 

101  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

102  General  Le  Gendre  and  Mr.  Doyle 
with  the  savages. 

103  Petroleum  springs. 


Any  of  the  above  views — size  10  ins  X  8 
ins  may  be  obtained,  Price  50  cents  each , 
through  the 

FAR  EAST  AGENCY. 

5,  Honan  Road,  Shanghai. 
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ERRATA, 


Readers  will  please  note  the  following  Printer’s  errors  in  the  text  of  “American  Commerce 


ith  China” 
Page 

Column 

Line 

15, 

left, 

13, 

add  “the”  before  “American.” 

55 

15, 

59 

50, 

for  “Widdell  came  in”  read  “  Waddell  came  on.” 

the  note  at  page  34,  on  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

should  be  at  the  foot  of  the  left  column  on  this  page. 

10, 

59 

45, 

for  “Drs.”  read  “Dr.” 

5  5 

5  5 

59, 

for  “persistance”  read  “  persistence. ” 

5) 

right, 

30, 

for  “inverting”  read  “investing.” 

9  9 

5  5 

last, 

for  “by”  read  “of.” 

17, 

left, 

L 

insert  “that”  before  “floated.” 

55 

5  9 

40, 

after  “the”  insert  “pioneer  of  American  commerce  with  the.” 

5  5 

•  9 

right, 

foot-note, 

for  “Shaw”  read  “Jay,”  and  for  “1787”  read  “  1777.” 

9  9 

40, 

before  “general”  insert  “the.” 

18, 

right, 

27, 

for  “Fabrius”  read  “Fabius.” 

9  9 

5  5 

40, 

for  “or”  read  “of.” 

20, 

left, 

1, 

for  “England”  read  “Europe.” 

9  9 

right, 

48, 

for  “M”  read  “Mr.” 

21, 

left, 

1, 

do.  do. 

31, 

34, 

59 

6, 

for  “they”  read  “the  sailors  were  kept.” 

the  last  note,  on  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should 

be  at  at  the  foot  of  page  15. 

37, 

right, 

27, 

for  “Americans”  read  “Armenians.” 

O  O  j 

55 

49, 

for  “1879”  read  “1779.” 

74, 

5  5 

17, 

for  “council”  read  “commerce.” 

70, 

left 

0  of  text, 

for  “west”  read  “commerce  with  the  new  nation  of  the 
West.” 

5  5 

55 

foot-note, 

for  “  Cobata”  read  “Cabota.” 

China  and  Japan,  June,  1878. 
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By  Gideon  Nye,  Esq. 

Part  III. 

(  Continued  from  page  104.) 


%%  EFRAINING  from  further  episodes  as  to 
JOe  the  instruments  of  this  Commerce  on  the 
part  of  China;  and  reserving,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  a  final  chapter — following  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  presently  proposed  commercial 
review, — notices  of  the  individual  history  of 
the  more  prominent  actors  or  participants  in  it 
on  the  part  of  America ;  we  turn  to  the  duty  of 
stating  particulars  shewing  the  actual  working 
of  the  trade  in  detail. 

Premising  that  Tea  was  recognized  as  the 
prime  stimulus  to  it;  the  minor  ones  being, 
the  advantageous  disposal  of  our  ginseng  root 
and  the  obtaining  of  the  silk  goods,  nankeens, 
drugs,  porcelain  and  various  other  wares  of 
China. 

Major  Shaw  made  no  record  of  the  statistics 
of  the  trade,  whether  of  Imports  or  Exports, 
beyond  those  already  noted  of  the  supplies  of 
ginseng.  Indeed,  he  states  explicitly  that  he 
purposely  refrained  from  asking  any  questions 
of  the  American  supercargoes  respecting  their 
business ;  from  which  and  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  Congress  in  the  terms  of  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  Consul,  wTe  may  infer  that  there  was 
such  a  measure  of  jealousy  among  merchants 
entering  into  the  trade  as  precluded  the  grant 
of  authority  to  scrutinize  their  business  or  im¬ 
pose  charges  upon  it. 

We  have  gathered,  however,  from  other 
sources  some  fragmentary  particulars ;  and  we 
annex  a  complete  list  of  the  cargo  of  a  large 
Swedish  East  India  Company’s  ship,  the  Prince 
Charles ,  from  Canton  to  Sweden,  as  shewing 
the  general  assortment  of  cargoes  from  China  to 
Europe  in  the  period  1750  to  1800. 


Copy  of  the  contents  of  the  Bill  of  Lading  of  the 
actual  cargo  of  the  Swedish  East  India  Com¬ 
pany's  ship  “  Prince  Charles,"  that  sailed  f  rom 
Canton  on  the  4th  of  January,  1752,  for  'Swe¬ 
den;  the  assortment  of  which  no  doubt  gives  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  composition  of  cargoes 
homeward  from  China  at  that  time;  the  trade 
being  then,  and  until  1842,  restricted  to  Canton 
and  Macao. 

Teas. 

1,030,642  lbs.  Bohea,  2,885  chests. 

96,589  „  Congo,  1,071  large  and  288  lesser 
chests. 

67,388  ,,  Souchong,  573  ,,  1,367  „ 

17,205  „  Pecko,  323  large  chests. 

6,670  ,,  Bing  Imperial  119  ,, 

7,930  ,,  Hyson  Skin,  140  ,, 

2,206  ,,  Hyson,  31  tubs. 

3,557  ,,  Several  sorts  of  Tea  in  1,720  canisters. 

Silk  Stuffs. 

961  pcs.  Poisies  Damask. 

67  ,,  ,,  of  two  colours. 

143  ,,  Damask  for  Furniture. 

673  „  Sattin. 

15  ,,  ,,  of  two  colours. 

16  „  „  coloured  flowers. 

681  „  Paduisoy. 

192  ,,  Gorgoron. 

1,291  „  Taffety. 

16  ,,  Lampasses. 

5,319  „  Yellow  Cotton,  Nankin  stuffs, 

5,047  lbs.  Raw  Silk,  33  chests. 

Sundries. 

35,314  lbs.  Galanga  roots. 

6,359  ,,  China  ,, 

2,165  ,,  Mother  of  Pearl. 

6,325  ,,  Thin  Canes  for  hoops. 

10,709  ,,  Sagoe. 

4,171  ,,  Rhubarb,  24  chests. 

9,314  ,,  Painted  Paper. 

1,250  pcs.  Flowers,  &c. 

3,400  ,,  Round  Jettoons  of  Mother  of  Pearl. 
188  Japaned  play  boxes,  Tablets,  &c. 

6  tons  of  Arrack. 

222  chests.  70  tubs.  52  lesser  chests  and 
919  packs  of  Porcelain. 

The  ship  drawing  21  feet  10  inches  aft,  and  20 
feet  5  inches  forward. 
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At  this  point  we  have  accidentally,  but  op¬ 
portunely,  acquired  from  America  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  illustration  of  the  infancy  of  the  tea 
trade,  at  the  very  period  of  the  foregoing  items 
from  Swedish  sources;  which,  moreover,  com¬ 
prises  an  episode  in  family  history  of  charm¬ 
ing  naivete  and  attractiveness  in  itself,  and  of 
special  interest  to  ourself  as  being  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  own  kinsfolk,  the  Starbucks  of 
Nantucket,  one  of  whom,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  China  trade  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  years  ago. 

We  embody  in  full,  as  it  reaches  us,  the  pre¬ 
cious  epistolary  relic  that  well  deserves  preser¬ 
vation  for  its  intrinsic  merits  as  a  truthful  pic¬ 
ture  of  happy  family  life  and  manners  in  New 
England  during  Colonial  times ;  and  as  illus¬ 
trating,  also,  one  of  the  inseparable  conditions 
of  such  life,  in  the  dispersion  of  families  by 
continuous  migration ;  features,  as  these  are, 
of  general  interest,  and,  in  this  instance  colored 
attractively  by  delicious  touches  of  nature,  such 
as  an  ingenuous  minded  daughter  betrays  in 
confidential  correspondence  with  her  mother, 
wherein  the  contrasted  jealousy  of  a  spinster 
aunt — the  sole  intrusive  element  of  discordant- 
seeming  in  the  happy  circle — points  the  moral 
of  human  nature,  that  is  ever  the  same.  Little 
did  the  youthful  maiden,  as  she  week  by  week 
wrote  her  journalistic  letter  to  her  mother,  ima¬ 
gine  that  she  was  contributing  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  true  history  of  the  human  heart 
and  furnishing  also,  in  the  account  she  gives 
so  unaffectedly  of  her  cousin  and  her  future 
husband,  at  and  after  the  first  tea,  testing  and 
tasting  in  the  island,  pages  of  great  interest  for 
a  history  of  American  Commerce  with  China. 

The  Nathaniel  Starbnck,  Senior,  of  whom 
she  writes  as  her  uncle  was  first  cousin  of  our 
grandfather’s  father  Jethro  Hathaway,  whose 
father  Thomas  Hathaway  had  married  Hepsi- 
bali  Starbnck,  the  daughter  of  the  original 
Nantucket  planter  of  the,  same  name  and  his 
wife  Mary  Coffin  daughter  of  Tristram  Coffin,  a 
chief  proprietor  of  that  island.  Hence,  this 
fair  authoress  and  her  cousin  Nathaniel  Star- 
buck,  Jr.  were  second  cousins  of  my  said  great 
grandfather,  Jethro  Hathaway. 

Captain  Morris  having  magnified  the  fame 
of  the  Starbucks  as  from  public  repute,  wc 
shall  annex,  as  a  foot  note,  on  a  following  page,  a 
brief  extract  of  the  family  record  applying  to 
that  period. 

The  First  Nantucket  Tea- Sociable. 


(From  the  Inquirer  and  Mirror ,  November  1877 J 
It  is  just  an  old  yellow  letter  with  jagged 
creases,  that  has  been  handed  down  from  ge¬ 


neration  to  generation  through  a  chain  of 
thrifty  Vermont  families.  It  is  altogether  such 
a  quaint,  charming  little  story,  and  so  genuine, 
withal,  that  I  transcribe  it  entire.  Now  that  a 
hundred  years  or  more  have  passed  since  the 
writer  of  it,  a  modest  Puritan  maiden,  was 
laid  away  in  ono  of  those  old  Boston  church¬ 
yards,  this  eventful  passage  in  her  pure,  sweet 
life,  goes  out  of  the  family,  and  to  the  printer 
for  the  first  time. 

Annie  E.  Preston. 

Starbuck  Plantation,  Near  Maddaket, 

Nantucket  Island,  Sept,,  20,  1745. 

Mij  own  dear  Mother, — It  seems  a  very,  very 
long  time  since  you  and  my  honoured  father 
and  my  ever-beloved  brothers  and  sisters  start-" 
ed  for  your  new  home.  But  I  suppose  you 
have  not  at  this  writing  reached  your  destina¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  of  you  every  day,  and  all  day 
long  as  marching  and  marching,  following  the 
lonely  trail  through  the  interminable  forests, 
and  some  times  I  am  tempted  to  repine  in  that 
my  father  thought  it  best  to  remove  to  that  far¬ 
away  settlement.  But  my  grandfather  tells  me 
that  the  entertaining  of  that  sentiment  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  daughter  of  a  pioneer, _  and 
since  it  was  thought  best  for  me  to  remain 
behind  for  a  season  I  must  improve  my  time  to 
the  best  advantage.  This  I  try  to  do  with 
cheerfulness,  and  aunt  Content  is  so  kind  as  to 
say  that  I  am  of  service  to  her  in  our  house¬ 
hold  duties,  and  in  spinning  and  weaving. 

Peradventure  my  letter  shall  be  a  puzzle  to 
you.  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  indite  a  paragraph 
or  two  at  a  time,  upon  leisure,  and  whenever 
anything  comes  into  my  mind  that  I  desire  you 
to  know,  I  straightway  go  to  my  uncle’s  desk, 
and  set  it  down.  I  do  this,  dear  mother,  that 
you  may  share  in  my  pleasurable  thoughts,  and 
may  know  of  my  daily  life,  also  that  my  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters  may  in  a  measure,  partake  of 
my  enjoyment. 

The  principal  news  I  have  now  to  tell  is — my 
cousin  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  junior,  has  return¬ 
ed  to  Boston  from  his  late  long  voyage  to  Chi¬ 
na,  and  is  now  hourly  looked  for  here.  There 
arc  divers  preparations  being  made  for  his  wel¬ 
coming.  My  grandfather  walks  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  yard  with  his  stout  stick,  peering 
anxiously  up  the  roadway  by  which  our  tra¬ 
veller  must  come.  Uncle  Nathaniel  says  with 
pride,  “  The  boy  will  have  many  stories  to  tell.” 
Aunt  Content  flits  about  the  house  with  a  smile 
on  her  face  and  anon  tears  in  her  eyes,  concoct¬ 
ing  the  favorite  dishes  of  which  her  son  used  to 
be  fond ;  while  dear  old  grandmother  knits  and 
knits,  because,  she  says,  “Than’el  never  yet 
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wore  any  stockings  but  of  my  make,  and  I 
must  have  a  supply  for  him  to  take  on  his  next 
voyage.”  I,  even,  I,  am  to  have  a  new  blue 
gown  made  from  aunt’s  last  web,  which  is  the 
ftnest  and  softest  piece  of  flannel  ever  made  on 
the  island. 

*  *  +  *  * 

My  cousin  has  come.  He  is  tall  and  lithe, 
with  handsome  hair  and  eyes,  but  his  com¬ 
plexion  is  bronzed  by  ocean  winds  and  eastern 
suns.  He  says  it  seems  to  him  like  a  fairy  tale 
that  I  was  the  same  little  dumpling  of  a  cousin 
that  he  used  to  toss  in  the  air  when  he  was  last 
at  home.  He  is  much  grieved  to  find  you  all 
gone  and  is  planning  a  hunting  expedition 
whose  objective  point  shall  be  your  far-away 
settlement. 

The  neighbours  all  congregate  around  our 
kitchen  fire  to  hear  his  wonderful  stories  and 
adventures,  which  he  was  relating  all  day  long 
and  far  into  the  night.  For  all  he  has  travelled 
almost  over  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  pleased 
as  a  little  boy  to  be  at  home  on  the  dear,  old 
Nantucket  plantation  again.  We  are  all  as 
happy  as  we  can  be — with  our  divided  hearts. 
"We  all  have  a  frequent  thought  and  wish  for 
our  wanderers,  and  grandfather  remembers  you 
each  morning  and  evening  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  *  *  * 

My  cousin  has  brought  a  great  many  curiosi¬ 
ties  and  presents  for  us  all.  One  is  a  silken 
creamy  shawl  for  me,  woven  and  embroidered 
with  beautiful  flowers.  Another  is  a  gown  of 
foamy  Canton  crape,  as  white  as  snow,  and 
they  they  are  so  pretty  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
dare  to  wear  them.  Grandma  says  they  shall 
be  kept  for  my  wedding,  but  aunt  Esther  says 
it  is  not  seemly  for  such  thoughts  to  be  put 
into  a  maiden’s  head.  Yet  aunt  Content  gave 
me,  the  other  day,  a  whole  piece  of  linen  from 
the  fall  bleach,  “to  be  kept,”  said  she,  “for  a 
day  of  need.”  At  all  events  my  foreign  finery  is 
packed  away  in  foreign  gums  and  spices  in  a 
foreign  box,  and  is  not  likely  to  turn  any  silly 
maiden’s  brain  further  at  present. 

Cousin  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  yester¬ 
day  he  sent  by  a  trusty  messenger  another  sea- 
chest.  In  it  is  a  large  box  of  tea,  the  first  that 
was  ever  on  the  island ;  real  Chinese  tea  which 
Nat  himself  procured  in  China.  It  is  of  a  green¬ 
ish  colour,  with  little  shriveled  leaves,  and 
when  eaten  dry  has  a  pleasant  spicy  taste. 
Perhaps  when  I  have  opportunity  to  send  this 
letter  I  can  enclose  a  sample  quantity  that  you 
may  see  what  it  is  like.  He  also  sent  by  the 
same  hand  a  letter,  saying  when  ho  returns  to 
Nantucket  the  owner  of  the  ship  in  which  he 
voyaged,  Captain  Morris,  will  come  with  him 
from  Boston  to  pay  us  a  visit.  * 


We  are  again  making  master  preparations 
for  visitors,  and  if  you  will  believe  it,  the  large 
parlor,  which  has  not  been  used  since  aunt 
Mehitable’s  wedding  is  to  be  open.  The  floor 
has  been  newly  waxed  and  polished,  and  we 
have  spread  down  here  and  there  beautiful  mats 
and  rugs  which  cousin  Nat  brought  from  foreign 
parts.  With  the  many  curious  and  handsome 
things  which  are  hung  on  the  walls,  and  spread 
on  the  table  and  mantel  piece,  and  the  huge 
fire  of  logs,  which  the  sharp  weather  now  rend¬ 
ers  necessary,  in  the  chimney,  you  have  no 
true  conception  how  finely  the  room  appears. 
When  I  was  admiring  it  this  morning  aunt 
Esther  rebuked  me  gravely,  saying:  “The 
bright  things  of  this  world  are  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.”  But  dear,  gentle  grandma  observed, 
with  a  smile,  that  it  was  “natural  and  right 
for  the  young  to  admire  beauty,”  at  which  aunt 
Esther  seemed  displeased.  I  sometimes  think 
she  dislikes  me  because  I  am  young,  but  that 
cannot  be;  yet  I  cannot  quite  understand,  how, 
being  my  own,  sweet  mother’s  sister,  she  can 
be  so  unlike  her. 

We  have  just  had  tidings  that  cousin  Nat 
and  his  friend  Captain  Morris,  intend  to  arrive 
here  on  the  31st  of  December.  Uncle  Natha¬ 
niel  says  we  will  have  a  tea-party,  and  invite 
Lieutenant  Marcey’s  family,  and  uncle  Edward 
Starbuck’s  family,  and  a  few  others,  to  meet 
our  distinguished  guests,  and  to  “  sit  the  old  year 
out  and  the  new  year  in.”  * 

We  cooked  a  bountiful  dinner,  and  our  guests 
all  came.  I  wore  my  new  blue  gown  with 
some  lace  that  grandma  gave  me  in  the  neck, 
and  my  own  dear  mother’s  gold  necklace.  I 
tied  back  my  curls  that  cousin  Nat  will  not 
allow  me  to  braid,  with  a  blue  ribbon  which  he 
bought  in  London.  Aunt  Esther  said  men 
dislike  to  see  girls  look  so  brave,  but  grandpa 
kissed  me,  calling  me  a  “bonnie  blue  bell.” 

Aunt  Content  had  been  much  pestered  in  her 
mind  because  she  knew  not  how  to  cook  and 
serve  the  tea,  and  after  our  neighbours  had 
assembled,  she  confided  to  them  her  perplexity. 
They  all  gathered  about  the  tea-chest,  smelling 
and  tasting  the  fragrant  herb.  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Marcey  said  she  had  heard  it  ought  to  be  well- 
cooked  to  be  palatable,  and  aunt  Edward  Star- 
buck  said  a  lady  in  Boston,  who  had  drank  tea, 
told  her  it  needed  a  good  quantity  for  a  steep¬ 
ing,  which  was  the  reason  it  was  so  expensive. 
So  aunt  Content  hung  the  bright  five-gallon 
bell-metal  kettle  on  the  crane,  and  putting  a 
two-quart  bowlful  of  tea  in  it  with  plenty  of 
water,  swung  it  over  the  fire.  Aunt  Esther 
and  Lydia  Ann  Marcey  stayed  in  the  kitchen 
to  keep  it  boiling. 

While  I  was  laying  the  table  I  heard  Lydia 
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Ann  say,  “I  have  heard  that  when  tea  is  drank 
it  gives  a  brilliancy  to  the  eyes  and  a  youthful 
freshness  to  the  complexion.  I  am  fearful  thy 
sister-in-law  failed  to  put  in  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  leaves.”  So  aunt  Esther  put  another 
bowlful  of  tea  into  the  bell-metal  kettle. 

When  the  tea  had  boiled  about  an  hour,  my 
cousin  and  Captain  Morris  arrived.  The  tea 
which  had  boiled  down  to  about  a  gallon  was 
poured  into  grandma’s  large  silver  tankard  and 
carried  to  the  table,  and  each  guest  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  one  of  her  silver  porringers,  also 
with  cream  and  lumps  of  sugar. 

The  Captain  talked  to  me  before  dinner,  and 
I  told  him,  before  I  knew  that  I  was  getting 
confidential,  how  you  were  all  off  in  the  wilds. 
He  said  enterprise  was  what  the  new  country 
needed,  and  that  it  was  not  best  to  have  Nan¬ 
tucket  peojded  entirely  with  Starbuck’s — that 
I  was  one  of  the  old  stock,  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen,  if  my  name  was  Wentworth,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  pleasantly  around  the  circle  of  Starbucks. 
1  suppose  I  do  resemble  them  all.  I  saw  aunt 
Esther  looking  at  mo  so  sharply  that  I  remem¬ 
bered  she  had  often  told  me  that  it  was  not 
seemly  for  me  to  talk  with  men,  and  presently 
became  discreetly  silent.  But  when  dinner 
was  announced,  the  Captain  took  me  out  and 
made  me  sit  by  him. 

After  grandpa  had  asked  a  blessing  on  the 
food,  aunt  Content  said  to  her  son  and  his 
friend,  “I  have  made  a  dish  of  tea  for  you,  but 
am  fearful  that  I  have  not  prepared  it  as  it 
hath  need  and  would  like  to  have  your  own 
opinion.”  Whereupon  my  cousin  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  looked  and  sniffed  at  the  tea,  and  my 
cousin  made  answer.  “As  my  loved  mother 
desires  my  opinion,  I  must  needs  tell  her  that 
a  spoonful  of  this  beverage,  which  she  has  with 
such  hospitable  intent  prepared  for  us,  would 
nearly  kill  any  one  of  us  here  at  this  table.” 
The  Captain  then  said,  laughingly,  that  aunt 
could  keep  the  decoction  for  a  dye  to  color  wool¬ 
ens.  He  further  said  he  would,  if  she  so 
desired,  instruct  her  how  to  draw  the  tea  him¬ 
self.  “And  this  young  lady,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  me,  “  shall  make  the  first  dish  of  the 
beverage  used  in  Nantucket. 

Dinner  being  over,  but  they  all  remained  at 
the  table  except  Captain  Morris  and  myself, 
(for  aunt  Content  bade  me  to  assist  him  as  he 
should  direct),  we  searched  for  a  suitable  vessel 
wherein  to  draw  the  tea.  At  last  I  saw  uncle 
Nathaniel’s  large  greystone  pitcher,  into  which 
our  guest  instructed  me  to  put  as  much  of  tea 
as  I  could  hold  between  my  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  for  each  person,  and  an  additional  pinch 
for  the  pitcher.  Then  lie  told  me  pour  upon 
it  boiling  hot  water  sufficient  for  us  all,  and  set 


the  pitcher  on  the  coals  and  let  it  remain  until 
it  became  to  a  gentle  boil. 

The  tea  was  then  poured  into  the  tankard 
which  aunt  Content  had  made  ready,  and  the 
Captain  carried  it  to  the  table  for  mo  and  help¬ 
ed  me  pour  it  into  the  porringers  for  the  guests. 
He  was  so  kind  as  to  say  it  was  the  best  dish 
of  tea  he  ever  drank. 

We  had  a  wholesome  dinner  and  an  enjoy¬ 
able  one  withal.  Cousin  Nat  told  stories  and 
sang  songs,  in  which  latter  recreation  Captain 
Morris  joined,  and  the  happy  New  Year  greet¬ 
ings  took  the  place  of  good  byes  when  our 
neighbours  left  for  their  respective  homes. 

My  cousin’s  friend  still  lingers  for  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  not  much  spinning  nor  weav¬ 
ing  done  it  takes  so  much  time  for  the  cooking 
and  the  eating,  and  the  visiting.  He  is  very 
agreeable,  and  calls  grandfather  the  “  Miles 
Standish  of  Nantucket.”  I  heard  him  tell  un¬ 
cle  Nathaniel  that  we  had  good  blood,  and  that 
ever  since  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
cousin  Nat  he  had  conceived  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Nathaniel  Starbucks,*  and  he  said 


*  Of  the  Starbuck  and  Coffin  families  to  which  the  im¬ 
mediate  ancestors  of  these  Nathaniel  Starbucks  belong¬ 
ed,  we  are  enabled  to  note  the  following  genealogical 
particulars  from  family  records,  which,  in  respect  to 
Mary  Coffin,  at  least,  are  of  historical  value  in  regard  to 
Negro  slavery.  1. — Edward  Starbuck  and  his  son  Na¬ 
thaniel  were  both  original  proprietors  of  Nantucket  and 
settled  there  in  1G59.  The  former  was  Representative 
from  Dover,  N.H.  in  1643 — 1640:  died  in  1690  aged  86 
years.  2 — His  said  son  Nathaniel  married  Mary  Coffin, 
the  daughter  of  Tristram  Coffin,  (who  was  another  of  the 
chief  proprietors) — and  their  children  were 
Mary,  born  Mar.  3rd  1663,  who  married  James  Gardner. 


Elizabeth, 

born 

1664, 

»> 

Peter  Coffin. 

Nathaniel, 

n 

1666, 

>> 

Diana  Coffin. 

Jethro, 

1667, 

t  J 

Dorcas  Goyer. 

Eunice, 

n 

1668, 

>» 

George  Gardner. 

Priscilla, 

»» 

1670, 

John  Coleman. 

Hepsibah, 

n 

1671-72 

>» 

Thomas  Hathaway. 

Barnabas 

i  j 

1673, 

»» 

never  married. 

Anna  and  Paul  died  young. 

They  lived  at  what  was  called  Parliament  house.  He 
owned  at  one  time  three  whole  shares  of  land:  died  in 
1719  aged  83  years.  She  was  a  distinguished  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  soveral  of  their  children 
also  became  public  preachers.  A  Nantucket  historian 
describes  her  as  “a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  being  a 
woman  of  great  abilities.”  She  died  in  1717,  aged  72  years; 
after  establishing  her  imperishable  fame  by  becoming  the 
instrument,  in  her  public  preaching,  of  arousing  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  a  warfare  against  slavery  before 
any  other  person ;  the  historical  record  upon  this  point 
being  given  by  the  late  Ex-Governor  Washburn  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  as  follows: — “The  Friends,  at  their  yearly 
conference  at  Philadelphia  in  1688,  had  begun  the  dis¬ 
cussion  without  taking  any  decided  action ;  but  the 
Friends  of  Nantucket  moved  and  aroused  by  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  a  distinguised  preacher  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion,  a  daughter  of  Tristram  Coffin  and  the  wife  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Starbuck,  made  a  public  protest  and  declaration, 
‘  That  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  truth  for  Friends  to 
purchase  slaves  and  hold  them  for  the  term  of  life.’” 
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Tong-King- Sing. 
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something  about  a  wife.  Perhaps  he  remains 
here  so  long  on  aunt  Esther’s  account,  but  dear 
me,  she  is  so  prim  (I  write  with  all  respect, 
dear  mother),  and  he  is  such  a  jovial  gentle¬ 
man,  I  do  not  understand  how  such  a  union 
could  be  harmonious.  If  he  has  regard  for  her, 

it  must  he  on  account  of  the  Starbuck  blood. 

****** 

Oh,  my  mother,  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  It  is 
not  for  love  of  aunt  Esther  that  Captain  Mor¬ 
ris  remains,  but  me,  your  own  little  daughter, 
and  all  the  Starbucks,  indeed,  saving  aunt 
Esther,  who  declares  with  quiet  wrath  that  I 
ought  to  be  put  back  into  pinafores,  have  given 
their  consent  that  I  shall  be  married  and  sail 
away  with  my  husband  in  my  husband’s  ship, 
to  foreign  ports,  to  see  for  myself  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  wonderful  things  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  late.  But  I  will  not  give  my 
consent  until  I  have  that  of  my  father’s  and 
mother’s  first,  so  there  is  a  Company  being 
made  up  to  go,  with  my  cousin  Nathaniel  and 
the  Captain,  through  the  winter  snows  to  your 
far-away  home. 

And  so  after  all  it  will  be  this  new  friend  of 
whom  I  have  written  so  much,  who  will  tako 
this  long  letter  to  you.  I  am  sure,  dear  mother, 
that  you,  who  know  my  heart  so  well,  will  not 
think  it  unseemly  for  me  that  the  Lord  will 
guide  your  heart  and  that  of  my  father  to  feel 
kindly  disposed  toward  this  gentleman,  for  in¬ 
deed  he  is  of  good  repute,  and  is  so  kind  as  to 
be  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  have 
your  consent,  and  that  of  my  honoured  father, 
together  your  blessing,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
and  take  an  honest  pride  in  being  his  honoured 
wife. 

The  Captain  declares,  laughingly,  that  I  am 
sending  him  off  on  a  quest,  like  a  knight  of  old, 
to  prove  his  love.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
strange,  his  wanting  to  marry  me,  and  when  I 
said  so  one  day,  he  replied,  gravely,  that  it  was 
all  on  account  of  the  tea,  which  got  into  his 
head.  And  indeed  it  may  be  so,  for  I  was 
flighty  and  hardly  shut  my  eyes  to  sleep  at  all 
the  night  after  partaking  of  it,  and  even  dear 
grandmother  says  she  would  not  answer  for 
the  consequences  of  what  she  might  be  led  to 
do  were  she  to  make  use  of  it  every  day. 

I  send  along  with  other  small  articles  a 
quantity  of  this  famous  tea,  and  a  bit  of  the 
white  crape  that  I  shall,  if  so  it  seemeth  best 
in  the  judgement  of  my  honoured  father  and 


Her  father  Tristram  Coffin  traced  his  descent  direct 
from  Sir  Eichard  de  Coffin  or  Coffyn  who  accompanied 
William  the  conqueror  to  England  in  1060,  and  to  whom 
was  given  the  manor  of  Portlege,  that  was  700  years  held 
by  the  family. 


dear  mother,  wear  in  good  time,  as  a  wedding 
gown. 

The  household  all  join  me  in  sending  loving 
greeting  to  you  all. 

I  remain  now  and  ever  your  dutiful  and 
affectionate  daughter. 

Ruth  Starbuck  Wentworth. 


C^lSTTOISr. 


ANTON,  which  was,  already  during  the  first 
%J  half  of  the  Christian  era,  the  resort  of  the 
Arabians,  Persians  and  Armenians,  and  subse¬ 
quently  of  the  Mohammedans,  became,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  more  restrictive  sway  of  the 
Manchus,  the  only  port  of  the  Empire  where  the 
general  foreign  trade  was  permitted  during  the 
period  of  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
treaty  of  Nanking;  the  trade  at  Macao  being 
exclusively  in  the  interest  and  charge  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish.  But  this  tradition¬ 
ally  favoured  city,  whose  annals  are  thus  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced,  and  the  founding  of  some  of 
whose  existing  monuments  is  attributed  to 
much  earlier  periods,  has,  in  the  interval,  ex¬ 
perienced  great  political  vicissitudes,  wherein, 
doubtless,  traces  of  its  earlier  importance  were 
obliterated.  Such  as  the  hostile  attacks  of  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  in  the  eighth,  and  the 
Annamites  in  the  ninth,  century;  but  especially 
the  all  but  total  destruction  meted  out  to  it  by 
the  Manchus,  at  that  memorable  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  last  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  rulers  perished  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
when  its  streets  became  rivers  of  blood. 

Its  subsequent  history  has  been  less  tragic ; 
although  rich  in  incident  of  intimate  concern 
to  other  peoples  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese.  And 
we  may  turn  to  regard  the  rich  dower  of  natural 
advantages  and  attractions  in  its  position — con¬ 
stituting  it  the  Queen  city  of  the  South. 

Seated  at  the  apex  of  the  delta  whereat  is  the 
confluence  of  three  rivers  that  thence  debouch 
through  two  principal  and  several  minor  chan¬ 
nels,  right  and  left  southward  toward  the  sea, 
an  hundred  miles  distant;  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  richly  productive  silk,  tea  and 
sugar  districts ;  its  geographical  position  is  of 
unsurpassed  material  advantage,  midst  scenery 
of  singular  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  and 
with  a  climate  of  exceptional  salubrity. 

Thus  favoured  by  nature,  it  enjoyed  preemi¬ 
nence  many  centuries  as  the  great  commercial 
mart  of  the  east,  and  yielded  that  position  but 
gradually,  as  year  by  year  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Nanking  became  practically  operative 
iu  the  transfer  of  the  greater  voiume  of  foreign 
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trade  to  Shanghai,  by  reason  of  the  proximity 
of  that  port  to  the  tea  and  silk  producing  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  introduction  of  steam  transpor¬ 
tation  into  the  large  consuming  districts  of  the 
interior;  a  process  that  was,  indeed,  hastened 
hy  the  exceptional  incidents  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  that  was  further  greatly  accelerated  hy  the 
rupture  of  relations  here  in  1850,  by  reason  of 
the  arrogant  impracticableness  -of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  Yeh,  that  led  to  hostilities  which 
were  not  definitively  ended  until  1860. 

Apart  from  this,  general  tendency  to  transfer 
the  commercial  preponderance  to  Shanghai, 
the  local  Rebellion  of  1854  directly  caused  the 
retention  of  the  whole  supply  of  tea  from  Foh- 
kien  for  exportation  at  its  own  ports  of  Foo¬ 
chow  and  Amoy.  Whilst  the  positive  declen¬ 
sion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Canton  may  be 
dated  from  1850,  and  the  decade  ending  in 
1860  may  be  viewed  as  the  period  of  doubt  or 
transition  in  that  respect,  wherein,  coincidently, 
the  native  trade  suffered  a  serious  paralysis; 
there  were  fluctuations  in  the  relative  loss  and 
gain, — consequent  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Rebellion  in  the  central  provinces  and  influenc¬ 
ed  by  a  government  scheme  of  restrictive  policy 
in  promotion  of  the  powerful  interests  of  Can¬ 
ton, — down  to  the  war  of  1856,  during  which 
period  large  supplies  of  tea  came  here  from  the 
north,  as  well  as  from  Fohkien.  Thencefor¬ 
ward,  with  the  decline  of  the  geat  Rebellion 
and  the  development  of  the  trade  on  the  Yang- 
tsze,  together  with  the  more  complete  diversion 
of  the  tea  of  Fohkien  to  Foochow  and  Amoy, 
the  trade  of  Canton  with  the  interior  of  the 
Empire  declined  more  positively  toward  its 
present  relatively  inconsiderable  amount. 

The  advantages  of  its  geographical  position 
remain,  however,  and  have  but  suffered  a  tem¬ 
porary  eclipse  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
power  on  the  Yang-tsze,  under  political  pres¬ 
sure  at  Peking,  whose  exercise  here  would  have 
been  an  act  of  even-handed  justice  to  the  Can¬ 
tonese.  They  are  the  most  enterprising,  in¬ 
geniously- practical  and  industrious  of  peoples 
and  follow  the  foreigner  into  ail  the  other  marts 
of  trade ;  thus  making  the  new  ports  tributary 
sources  of  the  welfare  of  their  favourite  city. 
And  for  its  own  direct  prosperity,  it  but  requires 
the  practical  application  of  the  science  and  art 
of  the  western  nations  to  overcome  the  incon¬ 
siderable  natural  obstacles  to  a  Railway  traffic 
of  such  grand  proportions  as  would  speedily 
reanimate  all  its  latent  elements  of  prosperity. 
That  alone  is  required  for  the  development  of 
its  properly-tributary  contiguous  interior,  com¬ 
prising  the  broad  domain  of  fertility  in  the 
North-west  called  the  “garden  of  China,”  in¬ 
cluding  the  province  of  Szcchuen,  as  well  as  the 


tea  districts  of  Honan  and  other  productive 
regions. 

Prolific  as  will  be  the  material  gains  from 
such  external  practical  aid,  the  moral  benefits 
will  be  incomparably  greater.  For  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  building  and  working  of  a 
railway  from  Canton  to  Honan  and  thence 
onward  to  Szecliuen  will  lead  to  a  firm,  regular 
and  intelligent  administration  of  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  wide  extent  of  country,  hitherto  be¬ 
yond  the  assured  prompt  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is,  then,  emphatically  a  measure  of  urgent 
poolitical  importance  at  this  period  of  calamities 
paralyzing  the  sources  of  power,  and  appalling 
the  people  of  the  whole  Empire. 

It  will,  indeed,  from  its  very  inception  enable 
and  promote  a  wisely-liberal  administration 
generally,  that  shall  restore  confidence  by  re¬ 
viving  the  hopes  of  a  depressed,  but  well-mean¬ 
ing,  people.  Renewing  and  promoting  a  rapid 
traffic  in  commodities  over  old  and  hitherto 
difficult  routes  and  opening  new  ones,  the  very 
novelty  of  its  instrumentality  will  lead  to  a 
greater  degree  of  intercourse  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness,  infusing  a  new  spirit  contributing  to  a 
renovation  of  national  life  and  of  social  vigour 
in  the  body  politic ;  thus  assuring  the  peaceful 
rule  of  the  government,  along  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people. 


Tun  Foreign  Factories  at  Canton. 

The  foregoing  note  upon  Canton  seems  a 
suitable  introduction  to  the  history  of  a  Com¬ 
merce  that  commenced  and  continued  there 
exclusively  from  1784  to  1843,  and  that  since 
has  been  but  gradually  and  partially  diverted 
to  other  ports  of  the  Empire. 

Correspondingly,  the  foreign  factories  and 
their  immediate  surroundings,  as  the  localized 
and  restricted  seat  of  the  trade  and  of  the 
enormous  commerce  of  England  and  other 
nations  from  a  much  earlier  period,  require 
brief  notice. 

The  name  of  “Factories”  implies  simply  the 
residence  of  factors  or  agents,  derived  from  a 
like  application  to  the  earlier  residences  of 
agents  sent  out  from  England  to  Spain,  the 
Levant,  and  other  places  in  Europe,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  India  and  Java;  but  the  term  should 
not  be  construed  in  absolute  strictness  in  this 
case  as  applying  to  the  whole  community  or  to 
the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  “Old 
Factories.”  There  were  two  distinct  classes 
comprised  among  the  more  permanent  resi¬ 
dents,  beside  the  casual  supercargoes  and  com¬ 
manders  of  ships.  First,  were  the  supercar¬ 
goes  of  the  Companies  of  the  several  European 
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nations,  wlio  were  properly  called  factors  when 
inhibited  from  trade  on  their  own  account. 
But  there  were  also,  from  an  early  period  private 
merchants  in  the  India  and  general  European 
trade,  some  of  whose  firms  rose  to  great  im¬ 
portance  and  opulence  before  the  expiration 
of  the  Honourable  Company’s  charter;  and 
from  the  beginning,  in  the  American  trade,  the 
supercargoes  generally  had  a  direct  interest  in 
the  cargoes  they  bought  and  sold.  Later  on, 
supercargoes  became  established  to  conduct  the 
trade  as  merchants  in  joint-interest  with  part¬ 
ners  or  associates  in  America ;  and  eventually, 
as  in  the  general  English  trade,  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Company,  firms  were  established 
to  conduct  business  on  commission  as  factors 
or  commission  agents.  There  were  few,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  factors  pure  and  simple ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who  were 
great  merchants,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term,  such  as, — for  eminent  examples, — 
'William  Jardine  in  the  British  trade,  and  John 
P.  Cushing  in  the  American. 

The  history  of  the  “  Old  Factories,”  as  traced 
by  their  occupancy,  was  chronologically  largely 
typical  of  the  straggles  between  monopoly  and 
free-trade  and  of  the  transition  period  that  was 
heralded,  if  not  inaugurated,  by  the  advent  of 
the  Americans  in  the  east.  The  following  par¬ 
ticulars,  with  the  help  of  the  illustrative  picture 
of  them  as  they  existed  in  1854,  will  aid  in 
recalling  the  memory  of  a  period  when  Canton 
was  the  mart  of  a  great  Commerce  and  the 
theatre  of  the  momentous  events  which  changed 
the  relations  of  China  with  the  whole  western 
world. 

The  Chinese  have  great  regard  for  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  names;  not  only  of  persons,  but  of 
streets,  residences,  hongs  or  warehouses,  shops 
and  boats. 

The  above  view  comprises  the  limits  of  the 
whole  river  front  of  the  locality  known  as  the 
Shih-san-hang ,  pronounced  in  the  local  dialect 
Shap-scim-hong ,  i.e.  the  thirteen  factories  or 
hongs ;  and  these  bore  the  following  names  un¬ 
til  the  destruction  of  the  three  first  named  in 
December  1842,  whose  sites  are  in  this  picture 
occupied  by  the  buildings  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Church,  from  the  spectator’s  point  of  view, 
known  as  the  “new  British  Factories,”  namely: 

1. — “E-ho”  hang,  or  “Factory  of  Justice 
and  Peace :  ”  known  to  Europeans  as  Creek- 
liong,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Creek ; 
and  extending  back  to  the  “street  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  factories”  running  cast  and  west.  It  was 
occupied  for  a  long  course  of  years  by  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  chiefly,  and  then- 
predecessors. 


2.  — “Tscih-e”  hang,  or  “factory  of  collected 
Justice;”  and  known  to  Europeans  as  the 
Dutch  hong : — which,  after  their  Company 
retired,  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch  Consul  and 
his  mercantile  firm  in  part;  but  also  by  two  or 
more  British  and  other  merchants. 

3.  — “Paou-ho”  hang,  or  “factory  that  in 
sures  tranquility.”  Being  that  occupied  by 
the  British  East  India  Company’s  chief  and 
assistants  until  its  charter  expired  in  1834,  and 
subsequently  by  its  financial  agents  for  some 
years  longer,  and  by  several  British  firms, 
under  the  free  trade  system. 

The  above  named  wore  wholly  destroyed 
in  1842,  and  it  was  not  until  1815  that  the 
building  of  the  “new  British  Factories”  was 
generally  proceeded  with ;  the  writer,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  saving  the  others,  having 
been  also  one  of  the  first  to  undertake  building 
on  the  site  of  those  destroyed. 

The  following  six  hongs,  between  Hog-lane 
and  old  China  street,  remained  from  1824  to 
1856  as  they  appear  in  the  picture,  except  the 
additions  of  a  third  story  to  some  of  them. 

4.  — “  Fung-tae” hang,  or  “great  and  affluent 
factory.”  Known  to  Europeans  as  the  Parsee 
or  Chow  Chow  hong  and  chiefly  occupied  by 
Parsees  and  Moors ;  the  upper  or  northern  end, 
however,  with  a  side  entrance  on  Hog-lane  was 
granted  gratuitously  by  the  chief  of  the  Co- 
IIong,  Howqua,  to  Dr.  Parker  as  the  Hospital 
of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  until  the 
first  war. 

5.  — “Lung-shun  ”  hang,  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  “old  English;”  where  the  second  and 
third  supercargoes,  the  Secretary,  tea  Inspec¬ 
tors,  Chaplain  or  other  of  the  Honourable 
Company’s  great  establishment,  resided  until 
1834,  from  which  date  the  six  separate  factories 
in  it  became  available  to  foreign  merchants  as 
one  after  another  of  the  occupants  retired.  The 
writer  becoming  an  occupant  of  No.  4  in  that 
year,  and  moving  into  No.  1  the  front  one  on 
which  the  Chilian  flag  is  seen,  in  1830,  which 
continued  to  be  his  residence  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  second  war,  in  October  1856,  a  period  of 
twenty- two  years  in  the  two,  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  flee  to  Macao  for  safety.  About  six 
weeks  afterwards  all  the  factories  were  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  Chinese. 

6.  — “Suey”  hang:  meaning  the  Swedish 
hong,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  chief 
and  subordinates  of  the  Swedish  East  India 
Company;  but  gradually  fell  into  the  occupan¬ 
cy  of  American  merchants  and  supercargoes : — 
Mr.  John  P.  Cushing,  Mr.  James  P.  Sturgis, 
Mr.  Thomas  Forbes,  Mr.  Samuel  Bussell  and 
some  others  in  succession ;  and  the  latter  at 
length  established  there  the  firm  of  Bussell 
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&  Co.,  that  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  oc¬ 
cupied  two  or  more  of  its  factories,  when  in 
1856  all  were  destroyed. 

7.  — “ Ma-ying”  hang :  known  as  the  Impe¬ 
rial  hong  to  Europeans,  as  the  former  residence 
of  the  chief  and  establishment  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny  of  the  German  Empire ;  but  more  recently 
occupied  by  British  and  American  merchants 
and  by  Markwick’s  hotel  and  general  store :  the 
American  firm  of  Wetmore  &  Co.  having  been 
longest  occupants  of  the  front  factory,  namely 
twenty-two  years. 

8.  — “Paou-shun”  hang,  or  “The  precious 
and  prosperous  Factory,”  which  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  British  firms  of  Dent  &  Co. 
and  Lindsay  &  Co.  and  by  Parsees  and  Moors. 

9.  — Kwang-yuen”  hang,  or  “Factory  of  wide 
fountains.”  But  known  to  Europeans  as  the 
American  hong,  and  for  a  long  period  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  by  the  firm  of  Olyphant  &  Co. 

10.  — Beyond  old  China  street,  on  the  west, 
is  first  the  hong  of  Mingqua,  a  member  of  the 
Co-Hong,  whence  goods  were  shipped,  down  to 
the  war  of  1839;  but  thenceforward  to  the 
second  war  of  1856  he  let  the  several  factories 
in  it  to  foreign  residents,  and  leased  the  river 
frontage  along  the  whole  length  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  old  China  street  to  other  foreigners  for 
building  residences,  thus  contributing  to  chan¬ 
ges  which  appear  in  this  picture  contrasting  it 
widely  with  the  earlier  views  of  the  “old  Fac¬ 
tories  which  were  made  classical  by  the  admi¬ 
rable  pencil  of  Chinnery. 

Beyond  this  line  were  the  three  other  hongs, 
known  as  the  French,  Spanish  and  Danish. 

11.  — The  French:  occupied  by  the  French 
Consul  and  Company’s  establishment;  and  as 
the  latter  became  reduced,  the  most  of  the 
houses  were  filled  with  Parsees  and  Moors. 

12.  — The  Spanish  hong  was  from  about 
1833  principally  in  the  occupation  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  firm  of  Turner  &  Co. 

13.  — The  Danish  hong  was  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Richard  Henry  Cox  and  Dr.  Anderson  of 
the  Honourable  Company’s  service  and  the 
British  firm  of  Whiteman  &  Co.,  and  several 
of  its  factories  were  available  to  casual  super¬ 
cargoes  and  the  Captains  of  various  nationalities 
down  to  1843.  But  that  hong  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  that  year,  as  were  both  the 
French  and  Spanish  hongs  seriously  injured 
within  a  year  or  two  after.  The  portion  of  the 
picture  on  the  west  of  Minqua’s,  representing, 
as  it  does,  the  condition  of  their  former  sites  in 
1854,  possesses,  therefore,  but  the  brief  histo¬ 
rical  interest  of  the  period  of  about  ten  years ; 
but  within  that  time  the  following  well-known 
Canton  residents  had  their  homes  upon  the 
land  pertaining  to  the  Mingqua  estate.  Dr. 


Peter  Parker,  who  was  then  Secretary  or 
Charge  d’Affaires  to  the  United  States;  Dr.  S. 
Wells  Williams,  who  filled  the  same  posts  after¬ 
wards;  the  Baron  Carlowitz;  Mr.  William  von 
Pustau;  Mr.  W.  C.  Hunter,  now  of  Paris;  Mr. 
Siemssen  of  Hamburg. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  two  promi¬ 
nent  objects  indicate  improvements  which  serv¬ 
ed  measurably  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
fine  Hall,  Chapel,  Clock-tower  and  other  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  premises ; 
one  of  them,  the  Church,  being  a  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  mob  violence,  which  was  so  ram¬ 
pant  at  the  period  1838 — 1848,  the  resolution 
to  close  ITog-lane  and  build  both  the  church  and 
parsonage  house,  having  been  taken  after  a  re¬ 
currence  of  riot  in  1847.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  foreground  is  the  other  conspicuous  struc¬ 
ture  alluded  to  standing  at  right  angles  to  the 
river — the  Club  house,  comprising  an  Assembly 
room,  Library,  Billiard  rooms,  Free  Masons’ 
Lodge,  &c.,  on  the  upper  floor  and  Boat  houses' 
underneath. 

In  immediate  contiguity  to  the  factories  on 
the  east,  and  only  separated  from  them  by  the 
creek,  were  the  hong  of  the  Security  merchants 
of  the  Co-Hong;  whose  Hall  of  Council,  called 
the  Consoo-house,  still  exists  at  the  head  of  old 
China  street,  having  had  a  remarkable  escape 
in  1806  when  all  the  factories  and  contiguous 
shops  were  destroyed  by  fire,  by  order  of  the 
implacable  Yeh;  who  ordered  the  site  to  be 
strewn  with  salt,  that  the  very  soil  might  reek 
with  a  bitterness  like  his  own  spirit. 

N. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Suggested  by  a  picture  in  the  JRoyal  Academy 
of  1875. 

Rest,  weary  maiden,  from  thy  toil, 

For  the  long  day  is  past, 

And  the  repose  so  “hardly  earned” 

May  close  thine  eyes  at  last. 

I  Ai  t  O 

Lay  down  the  weary  golden  head, 

Let  the  hands  idle  lie, 

The  busy  brain  must  needs  have  rest, 

For  labour  by  and  by. 

Dream  that  thy  life  is  once  more  bright, 
That  childhood  has  returned, 

And  sorrow  too,  shall  be  forgot 
In  sleep — so  “hardly  earned.” 


E.  H.  B. 
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%  T  was  some  time  ago  reported  that  the  tem- 
pies  which  form  a  great  part  of  the  glory 
of  Kioto  were  to  he  no  longer  supported  as 
hitherto;  and  even  that  many  of  them  were 
to  be  removed.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  pretty  clear, 
that  the  city  will  never  again  he  the  metropolis 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  though  the  events  that 
have  rent  this  honour  from  it,  are  only  ten 
years  old.  Sixteen  years  ago,  the  English  and 
Dutch  ministers,  when  going  overland  from  Na¬ 
gasaki  to  Yedo,  on  their  arrival  at  Osaka  were 
implored  not  to  visit  Kioto,  though  it  was  on  then- 
direct  route,  and  only  about  80  miles  on  the 
road.  And  the  attack  to  which  the  cortege  of 
Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  subjected  in  18G8,  when, 
with  a  large  Japanese  escort  in  addition  to  his 
own  Legation  Guard,  two  fanatics  rushed  upon 
the  latter,  and  wounded  several  of  them  before 
they  could  realize  that  they  were  attacked, 
shewed  that  the  feeling  of  the  Kioto  priesthood 
to  foreigners  was  still  unfriendly.  In  July  18G5, 
when  Sir  Harry  Parkes  arrived  in  Japan,  it 
was  not  considered  safe  for  foreign  ministers  to 
reside  in  Yedo,  and,  in  consequence,  the  govern¬ 
ment  went  to  the  expense  of  providing  good 
and  suitable  buildings  for  them  in  Yokohama. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  insults  were  offered 
to  them  on  the  road  between  Yokohama  and 
Yedo.  In  18G5,  too,  when  the  English,  French, 
Dutch  and  American  representatives  went  to 
Osaka  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaties, 
they  could  not  go  to  Kioto,  nor  even  to  Fushi- 
mi,  but  waited  on  board  their  ships  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Osaka  river,  forwarding  their  de¬ 
mands  to  the  Emperor  through  the  officers  of 
the  Tycoon,  who  went  on  board  to  receive 
them.  We  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  the 
scene  in  which  the  late  Mikado,  father  of  the 
present  ruler,  indignantly  refused  to  listen  to 
the  demands  and  declared  his  intention  of  re¬ 
sisting  them  at  all  hazards.  It  is  also  hard  to 
realize  the  final  surrender,  when  the  last  hour 
approached  for  giving  an  answer  to  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  the  prince  Ilitots’bashi,  (subse¬ 
quently  the  last  of  the  Tycoons),  declared  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  imperial  presence  alive, 
unless  the  treaties  were  ratified.  Yet  these 
things  all  happened,  as  it  were,  yesterday. 

After  that  two  years  passed  away,  and  then 
came  the  struggle.  The  Mikado  had  ratified 
the  treaties  ;  and  had  consented  to  the  opening 
Iliogo,  Osaka  and  Yedo  on  the  1st  January 
18G8.  But  there  were  those  about  his  Court 
who  had  declared  that  Osaka  never  should  be 
opened  to  us  :  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Well  was  it  for  us  that  our  representa¬ 


tives  acted  cautiously,  and  went  down  them¬ 
selves  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Osaka, 
and  had  with  them  a  strong  force.  One  month 
had  not  passed  before  the  Tycoon  was  himself 
a  fugitive,  and  foreign  ministers  were  requested 
to  look  after  their  own  safety,  as  he  could  no 
longer  protect  them.  The  battle  of  Fushimi 
was  fought,  and  the  daimio  Todo  having  de¬ 
serted  the  Tokugawa  standard  and  gone  bodily 
over  with  his  men  to  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
the  civil  war  began.  The  victorious  chiefs  re¬ 
turned  to  Kioto,  whilst  the  bulk  of  their  soldiers 
pressed  on  to  Osaka.  The  Tycoon  lied.  Every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  reached  in  connection  with 
the  old  regime  was  destroyed — the  fine  old 
castle  burnt;  and  when  all  the  damage  had 
been  done  that  could  be,  the  young  Mikado, 
who  had  but  recently  succeeded  his  deceased 
father,  was  taken  to  visit  the  city,  as  if  to  see 
how  complete  had  been  the  destruction  of  every¬ 
thing  appertaining  to  the  Tycoonate. 

It  is  now  no  longer  the  Miako — the  Metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Empire.  But  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  must  always  be  the  most  prominent 
historical  locality  in  Japan.  Its  neighbourhood 
has  always  been  chosen  for  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor,  from  the  earliest  days  of  which  we 
have  any  account.  For  the  last  seven  hundred 
years,  however,  it  has  itself  been  the  spiritual 
metropolis — that  is,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Yoritomo,  who  was  the  first  to  deprive  the 
Descendant  of  the  Gods  of  real  power,  and  left 
him  nothing  but  a  name,  assigning  to  him  the 
honourable  duty  of  interceding  with  the  Kami 
for  the  welfare  of  Japan,  whilst  more  energetic 
men  carried  on  the  Government.  Previous  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  country  the  Mikado  had 
himself  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation — but 
gradually  the  enervating  influences  of  luxury 
and  the  peculiar  dissipations  most  affected  by 
Japanese,  wrought  their  sure  and  demoralizing 
effects.  Everything  like  energy  of  thought  or 
action  had  already  departed  from  tlie  Court, 
and  at  length  the  notion  took  possession  of  the 
Dairi  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  so  high  and 
holy  a  personage  should  be  subjected  to  the 
gaze  of  the  vulgar  ;  so  the  holder  of  a  sceptre' 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  by  an 
ancestry,  certainly  traced  through  1,800  years, 
immured  himself,  first  in  his  castle  at  Osaka, 
and  subsequently  at  Kioto,  and  .permit ted  him¬ 
self  to  be  denuded  of  everything  that  constitutes 
man  a  free  agent.  He  was  subjected  to  a  course 
of  life  marked  out  with  unprecedented  strict¬ 
ness  in  respect  of  its  duties  and  imperial  cere¬ 
monies  ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  encour¬ 
aged  to  engage,  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  follies 
and  vices  which  to  this  day  are  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  Asiatic  life.  He  had  nominally 
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but  one  empress ;  but  be  was  allowed  twelve  | 
wives— so  that  the  succession  might  be  assured 
to  his  family  ;  and  besides  these,  as  many  con¬ 
cubines  as  he  liked  ;  and  it  is  popularly  asserted 
that  many  of  those  who  have  occupied  the  im¬ 
perial  seat,  have  given  themselves  up  entirely 
to  the  influences  of  this  portion  of  their  Court. 
The  natural  consequences  of  this  state  of  things 
shewed  themselves.  The  scions  of  the  imperial 
house  became  so  numerous,  that  the  city  of 
Kioto  became  filled  with  them.  Of  course  all 
partook  more  or  less  of  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  race  so  modelled,  and  subjected  to 
such  education  as  was  to  be  had  at  the  Court. 
As  relatives  of  the  Mikado,  all  were  noble — the 
lowest  of  them  taking  rank  before  any  others — 
even  before  the  Tycoons  in  the  days  of  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  their  power.  They  had  to  be  provided 
for  as  best  they  might ;  and  as  they  were,  like 
their  ruler  himself,  relatives  of  the  Kami,  the 
majority  of  them  found  their  most  honourable 
calling  in  connection  with  religion,  and  joined 
themselves  to  this  or  that  church  or  monastery 
as  fate  determined.  Thus  the  temples  of  Kioto 
are  not  only  astonishingly  numerous,  but  the 
ecclesiastics  connected  with  them  rival  the  most 
priest-ridden  cities  of  Europe.  The  proportion 
of  priests  to  laymen  in  Kioto  was  long  ago  as 
1  to  8 — but  we  believe  that  latterly  they  were 
even  more  numerous.  They  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  Sintooism  of  the  family ; 
but  joined  indifferently  Sintoo  or  Buddhist 
sects.  We  are  told  that  of  the  latter  there  are 
upwards  of  twenty  different  orders,  many  of 
whom  regard  each  other  with  all  the  love  that 
is  ordinarily  exhibited  by  different  sects  among 
Christians. 

The  fiction  of  government  was  always  main¬ 
tained  at  Kioto ;  and  other  members  of  the 
family  filled  the  offices  of  state  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  offices  under  the  Mikado.  Kioto,  as 
we  have  said,  was  always  deemed  the  fountain 
of  honour,  and  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
princes  in  the  land  sought  titles  and  honours 
from  the  Dairi,  which  they  valued  far  more 
highly  than  their  hereditary  rank,  or  any  place 
or  dignity  assigned  them  by  the  Tycoon.  That 
officer  himself,  though  virtually  a  bond  fide  po¬ 
tentate,  in  reality  only  occupied  in  the  Bed  book 
of  the  Empire  the  rank  accorded  to  him  by  the 
Mikado — although  practically  the  succession 
was  as  hereditary  as  that  of  any  sovereignty ; 
and  from  end  to  end  of  the  Empire,  the  Mikado 
was  rarely  heard  of,  but  all  acts  of  government 
proceeded  from  the  Ycdo  prince. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Tycoons  succeeding 
Iyeyas  should  oppose  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  Mikado — for  it  was  evident  that  it  could 
only  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  their  own  power. 


Yet  when  treaties  had  once  been  made  with 
foreigners,  it  soon  manifested  itself  that  dual 
government  was  no  longer  tenable  ;  and  the 
revolution  which  had  its  rise,  progress  and  issue 
in  the  one  year  18G8,  only  accelerated  what  the 
then  Tycoon  was  doing  his  best  to  bring  about 
by  a  slower  but  more  peaceful  process. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  that  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Japan,  for  it  is  well-known  to  all  our 
readers — but  from  that  time  the  whole  fortunes 
of  Kioto  have  changed,  and  though  still  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  people  as  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  so  only  in  virtue  of  the  past; 
and  within  its  sacred  limits,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  Japan,  religion  is  in  a  most  waver¬ 
ing,  unsatisfactory  condition. 

We  read  in  old  histories,  that  it  was  at  Osaka 
where  the  Mikado  first  isolated  himself  from 
his  people,  and  from  the  world.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  account  of  the 
sovereign’s  recent  doings  at  this  great  commer¬ 
cial  city  and  at  Kioto,  to  show  how  affairs  gallop 
in  this  country  now.  The  young  emperor  not 
only  imitates  the  freedom  of  other  sovereigns  by 
visiting  his  dominions  in  the  most  public  man¬ 
ner,  but  actually  generally'  appears  in  public 
in  a  military  uniform,  and  on  one  occasion  at 
Osaka  mounted  on  a  splendid  charger. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Kioto,  being 
the  hotbed  of  priestcraft,  was  therefore  dull, 
stupid  and  sombre.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
always  described  as  abounding  in  pleasure  and 
gaiety.  Its  situation  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
being  on  a  rich  plain  bounded  by  a  range  of 
beautiful  hills,  a  portion  of  the  slopes  of  which 
it  appropriates.  About  seven  miles  from  it 
lies  the  noble  Biwa  lake,  which,  fed  by  a  dozen 
streams,  flows  into  the  Yodo-gawa  river  which 
enters  the  Inland  sea  below  Osaka.  To  the 
town  of  Oitz,  situate  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  is  a  tramway  of  stone.  The  people  love 
to  make  excursions  to  the  lake  ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  whilst  they  do  this  occasionally,  their  life  at 
Kioto  seems  a  perpetual  holiday.  It  is  almost 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  artizans  of  Kioto  are 
as  a  rule  super-excellent ;  for  to  the  casual 
visitor,  it  seems  as  if  no  one  had  any  other 
serious  business  in  life  than  to  enjoy  himself. 
The  priests  themselves  enter  with  avidity  into 
the  amusements  of  the  people,  and  oftentimes 
are  the  most  grotesque  and  vigorous  of  all  the 
participators  in  the  fun.  A  peculiarity  of  Japan, 
is,  that  the  principal  festivals  are  in  connection 
with  the  various  temples  and  gods,  and  are  en¬ 
couraged  and  joined  in  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
priests,  who  walk  in  the  processions,  and  for¬ 
ward  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  hilarity 
of  the  people.  They  provide  a  portion  of  the 
funds,  and  to  their  fertile  imagination  the  de- 
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vices  carried  in  procession  are  indebted  for 
tlieir  invention.  They  are  the  perpetrators  of 
all  those  grim  monsters  in  which  the  Japanese 
find  such  excruciating  amusement,  and  which 
foreigners  behold  with  such  ineffable  contempt. 
But  the  feature  of  these  festivals  that  makes 
them  most  noteworthy  as  well  as  most  objection¬ 
able,  is,  that  they  are  the  occasion  of  an  amount 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery  that  can  hardly 
be  surpassed ;  and  are  the  more  to  be  deprecated, 
in  that  these  are  so  publicly  displayed.  No 
Japanese  thinks  any  harm  of  a  thorough-paced 
“  spree  ;  ”  and  when  they  indulge  in  such  diver¬ 
sion  they  by  no  means  allow  their  light  to  be 
hidden  under  a  bushel,  but  do  all  they  can  to 
let  every  one  know  that  they  are  “  on  the  batter.” 

The  Court  of  Kioto  was  no  stranger  to  mer¬ 
riment.  We  do  not  say  that  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  people,  the  excesses  of  the  13 air i  were 
carried  on  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  Mikado 
himself,  any  gentleman  of  the  Court  could  leave 
the  palace,  and  mix  with  the  people  “  niobun  ” 
— that  is  incognito.  But  the  palace  had  its 
theatre,  and  its  various  rooms  and  quarters 
devoted  to  pleasure,  where  the  emperor,  with 
his  wives,  concubines,  children  and  courtiers, 
found  ample  opportunities  of  indulgence. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  it  has 
been  customary  in  Japan  to  take  the  census  of 
the  people  frequently.  Whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kioto,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  there  should  be  nearly 
6,000  temples,  of  which  about  a  little  more  than 
two-thirds  are  Sintoo ;  the  rest  are  Buddhist. 
To  the  Buddhists  Kioto  is  indebted  for  its  huge 
bell,  decribed  by  some  as  the  largest  in  the 
world.  To  them  also  it  owes  almost  everything 
in  the  way  of  art  and  ornamentation.  The 
temple  to  which  the  great  bell  is  attached  is 
called  the  temple  of  83,333 — that  being  the 
number  of  idols  it  contains.  There  are  several 
large  ones — and  they  are  covered,  head,  knees, 
hands,  everywhere,  with  small  ones. 

As  we  have  said,  Kioto  owes  much  to  its 
situation.  The  temples,  cemeteries,  the  palace 
of  the  Dairi,  and  the  castle,  are  the  sole  objects 
of  interest,  apart  from  what  nature  itself  has 
done  for  the  place.  The  streets  are  much  as 
those  of  other  cities,  though  one  writer  has 
recently  said  they  are  scarcely  so  clean  as  those 
of  Osaka.  We  have  heard  but  one  strain  from 
all  foreigners  who  have  visited  it,  and  that 
was  that  it  is  the  city  best  worth  seeing  of 
any  in  Japan.  The  myriads  of  people  who 
found  employment  and  derived  their  sole 
sustenance  from  the  religious  edifices,  are 
already  deprived  of  all  that  made  the  difference 
between  comfort  and  penury ;  and  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  increasing  instead  of  relaxing  its 


restrictions  upon  the  priesthood,  tilings  are 
likely  to  be  worse  instead  of  better.  That  there 
will  be  a  vast  change  in  Kioto,  going  on  more 
and  more  rapidly  every  day  from  this  onward, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  the  skilled  artizans  of  the  city  will  bestir 
themselves  to  make  it  a  great  manufacturing 
centre,  for  which  it  is  adrpirably  fitted,  and  so 
give  it  a  more  lasting  and  solid  prosperity  than 
it  has  ever  before  enjoyed.  It  has  hitherto  been 
a  mere  centre  of  superstition  ;  of  which  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  divine  origin  of  their  emperor  was 
the  crowning  point ;  and  which  the  “  Religious 
Department”  of  the  Government  seemed  desir¬ 
ous  till  of  upholding  for  a  long  time.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  government  of 
itself  suffices  to  dispel  this  absurdity  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  His  Majesty,  here,  there  and 
everywhere  as  a  very  man,  works  more  surely 
to  the  destruction  of  that  old  superstition,  than 
does  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists  operate 
to  the  upsetting  of  their  faith.  The  time  is 
fast  approaching,  we  firmly  believe,  when  the 
present  semi-infidelity  of  the  people  will  pass 
away,  and  they  will  enquire  more  boldly  as  to 
spiritual  things.  At  present,  we  do  not  think  we 
exaggerate  when  we  say  that  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  population  of  Japan,  care  nothing  for 
religion  apart  from  its  lowest  and  most  su¬ 
perstitious  developments ;  and  Kioto,  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  prosperity,  has  done 
nothing  towards  any  other  end  than  strength¬ 
ening  and  encouraging  these  pernicious  and 
debasing  influences. 

- o - 

Scorn]  f0.L 


A  Chinese  Tale. 

(Translated  from  the  original,  expressly  for  the 
“ Far  East." ) 


SN  the  reign  of  Look  Cheong,  a  native  of 
Keangnan  named  Moy  Foy,  a  good  and 
loyal  man,  had  a  son  named  Leong  Yok,  in 
whom  all  his  hopes  and  affections  centred. 
He  had  in  his  own  mind  fixed  on  a  young  lady 
in  whom  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a  wife  for 
his  son,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  if  the 
marriage  could  be  hastened ;  lest  difference  of 
station  should  interfere  to  prevent  it,  in  the 
event  of  his  son  obtaining  speedy  promotion. 

Moy  Foy  had  been  a  magistrate  in  Lik  Ling, 
for  ten  years,  and,  seeking  advancement  for 
himself,  was  unable  to  find  favour  with  the 
governor,  who,  notwithstanding  his  greatness 
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was  well  known  to  be  very  fond  of  money.  It 
was  proverbial  that  however  good  and  able  an 
officer  might  be,  however  respectful  and  sub¬ 
servient,  there  was  no  hope  for  his  position 
being  improved  unless  he  made  heavy  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  chief;  while  the  man’s  temper 
was  so  violent,  that  anyone  who  provoked  him, 
he  ordered  quickly  to  be  put  to  death. 

It  happened  that  the  birthday  of  Mov  Foong’s 
wife  came  round ;  and  a  dinner  was  prepared 
by  his  orders,  to  entertain  all  who  came  to 
congratulate  her.  Whilst  they  were  enjoying 
the  repast  a  dispatch  arrived  from  Peking  an¬ 
nouncing  his  promotion  to  a  higher  office,  and 
requiring  him  to  repair  to  Peking.  Delighted 
with  the  news,  no  time  was  lost  in  preparations, 
and  he  set  forth,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  he 
should  do  on  his  arrival.  Ide  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  reporting 
the  conduct  of  the  governor,  Loo  Ivee,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences ;  and  drew  up  a 
memorial  to  the  Emperor  accordingly.  It  is 
hazardous,  at  all  times  for  the  small  to  attack 
the  great.  He  presented  his  memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  but  he  was  not  believed ;  and  he  was 
ordered  by  His  Majesty  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  Board  of  Punishments,  while  Loo  Kee  was 
informed  of  all  that  had  passed.  The  governor 
was  very  angry  when  the  dispatch  reached  him, 
and  gave  orders  forthwith  to  take  and  imprison 
the  whole  family  of  his  accuser.  Fortunately 
the  son,  Leong  Yok,  heard  of  the  order  having 
been  issued,  and  at  once  sending  his  mother 
away  to  the  house  of  her  brother,  he  left  him¬ 
self,  intending  to  go  to  the  house  of  his  expectant 
father-in-law,  taking  with  him  one  servant. 
The  governor  was  still  more  enraged  when  he 
found  that  his  intended  victims  had  escaped ; 
and  issued  a  warrant  for  their  arrest  wherever 
they  might  be  discovered. 

The  house  sought  by  Leong  Yok  was  at  Yee- 
ching.  On  arriving  there  he  went  to  a  hotel, 
and,  asking  the  way  to  the  place  he  wanted, 
was  told,  by  the  landlord,  that  the  man  he  was 
going  to  was  a  great  scoundrel,  and  not  worthy 
of  the  acquaintance  of  any  respectable  man. 
Leong  Yok  was  slow  to  believe  this  tale,  and 
still  wished  to  be  directed  to  the  house ;  but 
the  servant,  who  overheard  what  was  said,  dis¬ 
suaded  him,  suggesting  rather  that  his  master 
should  disguise  himself  by  changing  dresses 
with  him,  and  in  the  event  of  the  story  proving 
to  be  true,  go  away  elsewhere.  After  much 
persuasion  Leong  Yok  assented.  The  servant 
then,  disguised  as  his  master  came  to  the  father- 
in-law’s  house,  and  was  received  with  great 
respect.  But  the  man  was  false.  He  thought 
within  himself.  “What  though  he  be  my  son- 
in-law  ?  He  is  the  enemy  of  the  governor,  and  , 


if  I  deliver  him  to  Loo  Kee,  I  shall  receive  the 
large  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension.” 
He  therefore  had  his  supposed  son-in-law  bound 
and  placed  in  jail;  but  Leong  Yok,  when  he 
heard  of  the  treachery,  ran  off;  whilst  the  un¬ 
fortunate  but  faithful  servant,  took  some  arse¬ 
nic,  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  and 
thus,  by  death,  delivered  himself  from  the  tor¬ 
ture  he  would  have  certainly  had  to  endure, 
had  he  been  once  within  the  clutches  of  the 
governor. 

Leong  Yok  now  felt  deeply  dispirited,  for  he 
was  alone  in  the  world  in  the  most  bitter  sense 
of  the  word.  His  luggage  was  at  the  hotel, 
but  in  his  disguise  he  feared  to  go  for  it,  and 
he  contemplated  putting  an  end  to  his  exist¬ 
ence.  He  wandered  away  until  he  reached 
some  trees,  on  one  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
put  his  design  into  execution.  With  a  portion 
of  his  dress  he  suspended  himself;  but  in  such 
a  manner,  that  death  came  but  slowly.  It  was 
at  no  distance  from  a  monastery.  One  of  the 
priests,  as  he  approached  it,  saw  the  body  hang¬ 
ing,  and  hastening  to  the  spot,  saw  that  life  was 
by  no  means  extinct.  He  therefore  quickly 
loosened  the  knots,  and  consciousness  soon 
returned.  The  good  priest  took  the  young  man 
to  the  monastery  and  there  he  was  received 
with  much  kindness  and  sympathy.  The  chief 
of  the  priests  observed  his  gentle  bearing  and 
saw  that  a  weight  was  on  his  mind  of  no  com¬ 
mon  character.  He  therefore  proposed  that  he 
should  remain  there  awhile,  and  that  he  should 
assist  in  taking  care  of  the  garden. 

It  so  happened  that  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
senior  priests  was  an  official  under  Loo  Kee ; 
but  the  imperative  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
governor,  was  so  annoying  to  him,  that  he  ap¬ 
plied  for,  and  obtained,  permission  to  retire. 
Before  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  called 
at  the  monastery  to  see  his  brother;  and  tliis 
was  just  after  the  events  recorded.  He  found 
the  garden  in  a  condition  in  which  he  had 
never  seen  it  on  any  previous  visit;  and  on 
enquiring  how  it  was  that  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  had  taken  place,  was  told  of  the  youth, 
who,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  priests, 
was  able  to  do  everything,  and,  whatever  he 
undertook  he  did  thoroughly  and  well.  The 
brother,  whose  name  was  Chun  Yad  Choo,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  take  so  capable  a 
young  fellow  with  him.  He  was  a  friend  of  his 
father,  but  Leong  Yok  dare  not  make  himself 
known.  Still  as  he  showed  himself  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  youth,  behaved  himself  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  and  did  his  work  well,  ho  was  treated 
with  much  kindness. 

So  time  went  on,  until  one  day,  Chun  Yad 
Choo  passing  through  the  garden,  and  finding 
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it  beautifully  kept,  and  the  flowers  in  all  their 
freshness  growing,  ordered  a  servant  to  bring 
some  refreshment,  and  called  his  wife,  his  son 
and  daughter,  to  enjoy  it  with  him.  The  son, 
named  Chun  Shung,  and  the  daughter  Hung 
Yuen  were  twins,  17  years  of  age,  but  the  boy 
was  of  course,  the  taller  of  the  two. 

As  they  sat,  the  father  became  sad,  and  said 
to  his  wife, 

“I  am  thinking  of  my  old  friend  Moy  Foy. 
He  has  been  dead  nearly  a  year,  and  I  think 
his  son  is  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  and  so  has 
not  paid  reverence  to  this  manes.  I  myself 
will  do  so.” 

Calling  then  a  servant,  he  bade  him  pre¬ 
pare  a  sacrificial  altar,  that  he  might  wor¬ 
ship  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  friend.  But 
Leong  Yok,  shocked  to  hear  of  his  father’s 
death,  determined  that  the  stigma  attaching  to 
the  character  of  an  unfilial  son,  should  not  be 
cast  upon  him,  and  he  also  prepared  a  sacrifice, 
that  he  might  honour  his  father.  He  made  a 
■wooden  tablet,  and  writing  upon  it  the  name 
of  his  father,  placed  it  in  his  room,  that  he 
might  worship  it  daily. 

The  altar  having  been  arranged  according  to 
the  orders  of  Chun  Yad  Clioo,  he  went  into  the 
garden  to  worship  his  good  friend;  and  as  the 
recollection  of  him  and  of  his  many  manly 
virtues  crowded  upou  him,  he  grieved  for  his 
death,  and  wailed  aloud,  which  had  the  effect 
of  compelling  tears  from  the  son. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  little  maidservant 
entering  the  room  of  Leong  Yok  observed  the 
tablet  on  the  table,  and  took  it  to  her  master. 

On  seeing  it,  he  perceived  that  his  servant 
was  none  other  than  the  son  of  Moy  Foy; 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  treated  him 
even  more  kindly  than  before,  and  offered  him 
his  daughter  for  his  wife. 

About  this  time  intelligence  arrived  that  an 
Imperial  Commissioner  was  about  to  pass 
through  the  district.  It  proved  to  be  Loo 
Kee;  and  it  was  a  part  of  Chun  Yad  Choo’s 
duty  to  call  and  pay  his  respects  to  him.  In 
conversing  with  him.  Loo  Kee  told  him  that 
his  special  mission  was  to  obtain  some  very 
lovely  maidens  for  the  Emperor  to  present  to 
an  enemy  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
Chun  sent  away  his  daughter;  but  Loo  Kee 
said  that  he  had  heard  of  her  beauty,  and  she 
must  be  offered  patriotically  to  the  Emperor. 
All  were  most  indignant  at  the  selection ;  but 
they  well  kuew  the  unscrupulous  character  of 
Loo  Kee,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  thwart 
him  in  one  way,  he  would  gain  his  ends  in 
another.  By  fair  means  or  foul,  he  would  car¬ 
ry  his  purpose,  and  woe  betide  those  who 
should  oppose  his  will.  He  ordered  perempto¬ 


rily  that  the  maiden  should  be  ready  within 
two  days,  and  so  proceeded  on  liis  journey.. 

Great  was  the  sorrow  now  pervading  the 
hitherto  happy  household  of  Clnm  Yad  Clioo.. 
The  maiden  herself  was  nearly  distracted  at 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  her ;  and 
Leong  Yok  grieved  night  and  day  for  the  loss 
of  his  betrothed.  It  was  reported  that  Hung 
Yuen  would  be  taken  from  China  altogether,, 
and  cross  the  sea  to  Europe.  She  left  her 
father’s  home  at  length,  with  those  appointed 
to  receive  her,  attended  by  her  brother  and 
Leong  Yok,  and  as  they  approached  the  place 
where  she  was  to  part  with  them,  she  called 
her  betrothed  aside  and  giving  him  a  hair  pin, 
told  him  it  was  all  she  had  to  offer  him,  but 
begged  him  to  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  her. 
And  shortly  afterwards  they  parted.  Tliey 
saw,  however  that  Kung  Yuen  was  to  be  a 
person  of  consideration,  for  she  had  a  great 
number  of  followers  to  protect  her,  and  several 
maid-servants  to  wait  upon  her.  Yet  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  separation 
from  all  she  loved ;  and,  caring  no  longer  for 
life  resolved  that  she  would  seize  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  away  with  herself. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  opportunity  offer¬ 
ed.  In  crossing  the  Yellow  Paver,  she  jumped 
in,  and  her  body  was  not  recovered.  Conster¬ 
nation  seized  all  her  guard ;  and  the  mandarin 
in  charge  knew  full  well  that  great  blame  would 
attach  to  him  for  not  having  prevented  such 
a  catastrophe.  After  pondering  with  much 
anxiety  on  the  great  misfortune  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  him,  suddenly  the  idea  came  into  bis 
mind,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  punishment 
and  degradation,  was  to  select  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  of  the  young  handmaidens,  and  induce  her 
to  impersonate  the  lady  they  had  lost. 

But  Hung  Yuen  was  not  drowned.  For  a 
goddess  watched  over  her,  and  supported  her 
as  the  seathing  flood  carried  her  on  its  surface 
to  land,  and  she  found  herself  safe  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Honan.  Near  to  the  spot  where  she 
was  thus  cast  ashore  was  the  residence  of  Chou 
Puk-foo,  a  mandarin,  then  absent  in  Peking, 
but  whose  family  were  at  the  ancestral  home. 
Hither,  by  the  direction  of  the  goddess,  came 
Hung  Yuen,  and,  entering  the  garden,  she  fell 
asleep,  wet  and  river-tossed  as  she  was.  On 
awaking  she  looked  about  her  in  surprize,  not 
immediately  recalling  how  she  had  come  there  ; 
but  at  length  it  dawned  upon  her  that  the  god¬ 
dess  had  taken  care  of  her,  and  brought  her  in 
safety  through  that  great  peril.  Still,  she, was 
in  total  ignorance  as  to  where  she  was ;  and  in 
her  distress  and  hopelessness,  sat  down  and 
sobbed  bitterly.  Her  crying  was  heard  by  the 
servants  of  Chau,  one  of  whom  ran  to  see  what 
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was  the  cause  of  such  grief,  and  who  the  suf¬ 
ferer.  He  approached  timidly,  verily  imagin¬ 
ing  that  the  mournful  creature  he  saw  in  the 
distance  was  a  devil;  and  turning  back  to  the 
house  went  and  told  his  suspicions  to  his  mis¬ 
tress.  She  had  no  such  superstitious  fears  as 
her  ignorant  serving  man,  and  going  into  the 
garden,  saw  that  the  stranger  was  no  demon, 
but  a  young  girl,  sorrowful  and  dishevelled  in¬ 
deed,  but  beautiful  under  all  her  present  dis¬ 
advantages.  He  was  seated  on  a  piece  of 
ornamental  rock,  and  did  not  at  first  notice  the 
lady’s  approach;  until  she  stood  before,  and 
touched  her,  and  enquired  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  She  spoke  in  so  gentle  and  sympathetic 
a  voice,  that  the  poor  girl,  utterly  alone  and 
helpless  as  she  was,  tearfully  told  her  all  her 
story.  She  told  it  in  few  words ;  but  these 
touched  the  good  lady’s  heart,  and  she  bade 
her  dry  her  tears,  and  accompany  her  into  the 
house,  where  she  should  remain,  and  be  treated 
as  her  own  child,  until  some  happy  day  should 
restore  her  to  her  own  family. 

The  lady  was  indeed  not  sorry  to  have  had 
the  young  sufferer  thrown  upon  her  hands ;  for 
she  had  but  one  daughter  of  her  own,  and  no 
other  child.  Hung  Yuen  was  somewhat  older 
than  the  daughter,  Yang  Eang,  and  as  she  was 
well-bred  and  well  educated,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  providentially  sent  to  her  as  a  companion 
and  sister.  It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure 
that  the  lady  saw  the  two  become  daily  more 
and  more  endeared  to  each  other. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Leong  Yok  and  Chun 
Shung,  after  parting  with  Hung  Yuen,  wrere 
returning  in  great  sorrow,  when  they  saw  by  a 
proclamation  in  the  Peking  Gazette  that  Chun 
Yad  Choo  had  been  reported  to  the  Emperor 
by  Loo  Kee  for  having  attempted  to  put  his 
daughter  out  of  reach,  and  prevent  her  being 
taken  for  presentation  according  to  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  wish ;  and  the  old  man  and  his  son  and 
son-in-law  were  to  be  captured  and  imprisoned. 
While  they  hesitated  how  to  act  under  these 
unhappy  circumstances,  they  turned  into  a 
street  in  which  were  a  number  of  men  carrying 
off  booty,  which,  from  their  excited  manner,  the 
two  young  men  believed  they  had  stolen.  The 
next  moment  they  were  assured  of  the  fact; 
for  a  crowd  of  men  running,  entered  the  street 
crying  “Stop  thief”  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Fearful  lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  be  of 
the  party  of  plunderers,  they  took  to  their  heels, 
but  Leong  Yok  was  overtaken,  and  carried  off 
on  suspicion.  He  was  taken  to  a  handsome 
boat,  in  which  was  a  mandarin  who  was  on  his 
way  to  take  up  an  appointment  to  which  he 
had  been  nominated.  The  mandarin,  whose 
name  was  Fong  Lok  Tien,  on  hearing  that  a 


thief  had  been  brought  to  him  for  examination, 
ordered  him  to  be  produced;  and,  taking  his 
seat,  proceeded  to  hear  the  charge.  When, 
however,  he  saw  Leong  Yok,  he  felt  very  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  his  being  a  thief,  his  appearance  being 
very  much  in  his  favour.  On  minutely  ques¬ 
tioning  him,  he  received  his  story  with  much 
concern,  and  reprimanded  his  captors  for  their 
want  of  discrimination,  and  for  letting  the  real 
culprits  escape. 

Leong  Yok  again  found  himself  in  good  for¬ 
tune,  for  Fong  perceived  that  he  had  both  the 
appearance  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and 
treated  him  with  great  politeness  accordingly. 
He  asked  him  as  to  his  plans,  and  finding  that 
he  had  none,  but  that  he  was  desirous  of  find¬ 
ing  employment,  took  him  into  his  boat.  As 
they  conversed,  a  boat  came  alongside,  in  which 
was  another  mandarin,  Chou  Puk  Foo,  to 
whom  Fong  recommended  the  youth,  and  who, 
after  a  few  questions  and  a  little  deliberation 
took  him  into  his  service.  He  found  him  well- 
educated,  and  resolved  to  attach  him  to  his 
person  by  such  ties  as  should  render  his  service 
that  of  affection  and  gratitude  rather  than  mer¬ 
cenary,  and  from  the  first  his  treatment  of  him 
was  extremely  kind.  After  a  time  he  commit¬ 
ted  the  greater  part  of  all  minor  business  to 
him,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  hap¬ 
piness  and  content. 

When  Chun  Shung  escaped  on  the  capture 
of  Leong  Yok,  he  wandered  despairingly,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  His  friend  was  lost,  his 
father  probably  a  prisoner,  and  his  sister  per¬ 
haps  most  unhappy  of  all:  what  was  there  for 
himself?  He  was  without  means,  and  dare 
not  go  back  to  his  home  lest  the  edict  against 
him  be  put  in  force.  Coming  to  the  river  side 
he,  like  his  sister,  determined  to  end  his  mise¬ 
ries  with  his  life.  He  jumped  in,  and  was 
carried  down  by  the  tide.  It  chanced  that  a 
fislierwoman  in  casting  her  net,  finding  it  sud¬ 
denly  very  heavy,  called  to  her  daughter,  and 
by  her  aid  drew  it  in. 

Both  were  much  frightened  when  they  saw 
it  was  the  body  of  a  young  man  that  had  been 
caught,  and  the  mother  was  for  throwing  it 
back  again  into  the  stream.  The  daughter, 
however,  seeing  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  good- 
looking  youth,  on  whom  as  yet  the  appearance 
of  death  had  not  passed,  urged  her  mother  to 
help  her  try  and  restore  him,  and  in  this,  they 
were  happily  successful.  The  youth  had  been 
in  the  water  but  a  short  time,  and  only  just 
lost  his  consciousness  as  he  was  caught,  so  that 
their  task  was  not  a  difficult  one.  On  being  re¬ 
stored,  and  seeing  where  he  was,  he  thanked  his 
preservers,  but  said  it  was  not  his  wish  to  live, 
as  he  had  nothing  to  support  him,  and  nothing 
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to  live  for.  That  pity  which  is  so  ready  an 
occupant  of  the  human  breast  took  possession 
of  theirs,  and  they  told  him  to  stay  with  them 
as  long  as  he  liked,  and  to  set  aside  all  his 
anxieties  and  sorrows.  He  soon  found  that  he 
could  be  of  use  to  them  in  casting  the  net,  and 
otherwise,  and  he  became  so  satisfied  with  his 
entire  freedom  from  care,  and  so  comforted  by 
their  great  kindness  to  him,  that  eventually  he 
married  the  daughter  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  content  with  his  new  station  and  occupation, 
and  to  trouble  himself  no  longer  about  his  lost 
position. 

One  morning  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
boat,  the  son  of  the  district  magistrate  came 
down  to  the  river  side,  and  seeing  the  young 
wife  and  admiring  her  beauty,  sent  and  made 
proposals,  which,  on  her  rejection  of  them,  he 
threatened  to  enforce  by  his  father’s  power. 
On  sending  again,  the  servant  was  met  by 
Chun  Shung,  who  resisted  the  man,  but  was 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  his  seizing  her, 
and  carrying  her  off.  Hastening  then  to  the 
yamen  of  the  governor  a  complaint  was  laid;- 
on  hearing  of  which,  the  governor  was  very  an¬ 
gry,  and  sent  off  to  the  magistrate  a  peremptory 
summons  to  come  to  him  without  a  moment’s 
delay,  and  to  bring  his  son  with  him  before  the 
court.  The  young  woman  was  restored  to  her 
husband,  and  the  magistrate  and  his  son  were 
severely  reprimanded. 

But  the  governor,  on  examining  Chun  Shung, 
easily  perceived  that  he  was  no  mere  fisherman, 
although  he  appeared  in  a  fisherman’s  dress. 
He  put  the  question  to  the  fisherman  where  she 
managed  to  get  so  fine  a  son-in-law?  And  the 
good  woman  only  too  glad  to  tell,  explained 
everything  from  first  to  last.  The  governor 
then  took  Chun  Shung  aside,  privately  enquired 
into  his  affairs,  and  received  the  whole  of  his 
story  from  the  day  Leong  Yok  came  to  his 
mother’s  house  to  the  present  time. 

The  governor  was  deeply  moved  on  hearing 
of  Leong  Yok. 

“  He  is  my  nephew,”  said  the  governor;  and 
his  mother  has  lived  with  me  ever  since  his 
father  departed  on  his  fatal  journey  to  Peking.” 

He  then  brought  Chun  Shung  to  his  sister, 
and  the  story  of  her  son,  from  her  separation  from 
him  until  the  moment  of  his  capture,  was 
repeated,  and  many  anxious  questions  respect¬ 
ing  him  answered.  Chun  Shung  was  told  he 
must  not  go  back  to  the  boat;  and  as  for  his 
wife  and  mother-in-law,  who  had  not  only 
saved  his  life  but  had  treated  him  with  such 
tenderness,  they  were  also  sent  for,  and  all 
three  became  members  of  the  governor’s  house¬ 
hold. 

Returning  now  to  Leong  Yok,  When  he  ac¬ 


cepted  service  under  Chou  Puk  Foo,  he  chang¬ 
ed  his  name  and  was  called  Mong  Ving.  As 
already  told,  his  ability  was  such,  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  was  so  great,  that 
his  employer  left  all  minor  business  on  his 
hands.  He  was  so  pure  that  he  would  accept 
no  present  from  any  man;  and  he  was  so  dili¬ 
gent  that  day  and  might  he  was  engaged  in  his 
duties. 

And  so  things  went  on  for  some  time,  until 
at  length,  further  promotion  fell  to  Chou,  and 
he  had  to  go  to  Peking  to  have  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor.  As  it  was  not  the  wish  of 
Leong  Yok  to  go  thither,  he  was  permitted  to 
visit  his  master’s  own  country  Tai  Ming,  and 
furnished  with  several  servants  to  accompany 
him.  On  his  arrival  he  sent  the  intelligence 
to  the  Lady  Chou,  who  received  him  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  first  at  her  husband’s 
request,  but  subsequently  for  his  own  sake, 
gave  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

Having  little  to  do  here,  in  spite  of  his  com¬ 
forts  and  happiness,  he  thought  of  Hung 
Yuen.  He  took  out  the  hairpin  which  she 
had  given  him,  he  thought  of  her  lovingly,  and 
wondering  how  she  had  fared  since  their  part¬ 
ing,  fell  into  such  lowness  of  spirits  that  he 
lost  his  appetite  and  finally  became  quite  ill. 
At  first  the  servants  thought  nothing  of  iti  but 
as  it  continued  they  became  alarmed.  One  day, 
when  he  had  left  his  room,  the  servant  seeing 
the  hairpin,  took  it  to  her  mistress,  who  had 
formed  the  resolution  of  promoting  a  marriage 
between  him  and  her  daughter.  These  was  an 
adopted  daughter,  however,  who  seeing  the 
hairpin  when  brought  in  by  the  servant,  was 
visibly  affected.  It  was  Hung  Yuen  herself; 
and  she  asked  where  the  hairpin  had  come 
from  ?  She  was  told  that  it  had  been  sent  by 
Chou  to  his  daughter.  Then,  how  could  it  have 
come  into  his  possession  ?  was  her  next  thought ; 
and  she  feared  that  her  husband  was  dead. 
She  was  so  upset  by  this  dread,  that  she  be¬ 
came  ill;  and  so  it  was  that  Leong  Yok  in  one 
part  of  the  house  and  Hung  Yuen  in  another, 
both  became  so  seriously  unwell,  that  the  family 
doctor  was  sent  for  to  prescribe  for  them  both. 

The  medico,  on  visiting  them,  was  struck 
with  the  similarity  of  their  complaint,  but  did 
not  at  one  recognise  that  both  sprung  from 
the  some  cause,  and  that  it  was  mental.  Hung 
Yuen,  however,  at  length  confessed  to  her 
adopted  mother,  that  medicine  was  useless; 
and  that  her  illness  arose  from  extreme  dejec¬ 
tion,  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the  hair¬ 
pin  she  had  given  to  her  betrothed  being  in 
other  hands,  which  proved  to  her  that  he  must 
be  dead. 
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“If  that  be  so”  replied  the  lady,  “he  com¬ 
forted.  The  hairpin  was  not  sent  by  my  hus¬ 
band  to  your  adopted  sister,  but  was  taken 
from  the  room  of  the  gentleman  who  lately 
came  from  my  husband,  and  who  is  now  ill,  in 
another  portion  of  the  house.” 

Surely  this  must  be  none  other  than  he ;  my 
own  husband!”  rejoined  Hung  Yuen.  “But 
how  can  I  tell,  if  I  do  not  see  him  ?  My  hus¬ 
band’s  name  is  Leong  Yok;  and  that  is  not  the 
name,  I  think,  of  the  stranger.” 

“No,  it  is  not;”  the  elder  lady  said.  “But 
who  knows  whether  Moy  Ving  is  his  true  name  ? 
It  is  not  uncommon,  for  gentlemen  in  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  change  their  name.  But  that 
I  will  easily  ascertain. 

So  saying,  she  sent  for  the  maidservant  who 
attendend  to  his  room,  and  his  wants,  and  told 
her  to  mention  the  name  of  Hung  Yuen  to  him, 
casually  as  if  in  course  of  conversation,  and  with¬ 
out  apparent  design,  and  to  observe  the  effect. 

Accordingly  the  woman,  on  entering  his  room 
in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon,  spoke  of 
the  young  lady  who  was  suffering  similarly  to 
himself,  and  who  had  been  speaking  of  one 
Leong  Yok  who  was  very  dear  to  her. 

The  young  fellow  started  at  the  name.  Leong 
Yok  ?”  he  said;  “Leong  Yok.  Did  you  say 
Leong  Yok?” 

“Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  name.” 

“And  who  is  she?  and  what  is  her  name  ?” 

“  She  is  my  mistress’s  adopted  daughter,  and 
her  name  is  Hung  Yuen.” 

“I  must  see  her;”  he  returned.  “I  must 
see  her.  I  am  Leong  Yok.” 

With  that  the  maid  ran  rejoicingly  to  her 
mistress ;  to  be  her  what  had  passed ;  and  the 
lady  went  and  related  it  to  Hung  Yuen.  Joy 
took  possession  of  her  whole  being,  and  impa¬ 
tience  to  see  the  visitor,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  were  her  very  own  husband. 

In  like  manner  his  sickness  appeared  to 
vanish.  She  rose,  attended  carefully  to  his 
toilet,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  lady  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  wait  upon  her  and  hoped  that 
her  adopted  daughter  Hung  Yuen  might  be 
permitted  to  be  present.  Receiving  the  requi¬ 
site  invitation  he  crossed  the  garden  to  the 
lady’s  apartments.  It  needed  no  second  look 
to  convince  him  that  his  wife  was  before  him. 
In  an  instant  she  was  at  his  feet.  He  hastened 
to  raise  her;  and  the  good  old  lady  slipped  out 
of  the  room  that  the  ecstacy  of  their  meeting 
might  be  unobserved  and  unalloyed.  On  this 
scene  it  is  useless  to  dwell.  Each  had  much 
to  tell ;  but  neither  of  them  had  even  expected 
that  such  happiness  as  they  now  experienced 
could  ever  be  known  to  them  again. 

Leong  Yok  now  apprised  his  master,  Chu, 


of  the  bliss  he  had  regained  in  his  house;  and 
asked  permission  to  join  him  in  Peking  that  he 
might  pursue  his  studies,  and  tit  himself  for 
some  of  the  higher  academical  degrees,  which 
i  would  entitle  him  to  official  employment.  This 
being  granted,  on  proceeding  to  the  capital  he 
met  Chun  Shung  who  was  also  there  for  a 
like  purpose.  They  rejoiced  together  as  they 
mutually  related  their  happy  fortunes,  and 
whilst  Chun  heard  of  his  sister’s  escape  from 
the  fate  intended  for  her,  and  her  happy  re¬ 
union  with  her  husband,  Leong  Yok  was  no 
less  delighted  to  hear  of  his  mother’s  welfare, 
and  the  generosity  of  his  uncle. 

And  now  Loo  Kee ,  who  wTas  high  in  office  in 
Peking,  struck  with  the  noble  bearing  of  Chun 
Shung,  fixed  his  mind  upon  him  as  a  husband 
for  his  daughter.  To  the  lady  herself  the 
young  fellow  would  have  made  no  objection; 
and  his  prospects  would  have  been  greatly 
brightened  by  an  alliance  with  so  eminent  a 
family.  But  besides  remembering  that  he  had 
already  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
he  also  remembered  the  true  character  of  Loo 
Kee,  and  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  him 
by  the  usual  go-between,  he  refused  without 
hesitation.  Loo  Kee  was  extremely  wroth  on 
hearing  of  the  slight ;  and  sent  some  of  his  men 
to  bring  him  by  force,  if  he  refused  to  come 
peacefully,  to  his  yamen.  On  the  friends  of 
Chun  hearing  of  the  seizure,  they  immediately 
took  council,  and  the  next  morning  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Emperor.  Returning,  they 
met  Loo  Kee  going  towards  the  palace  in  a 
sedan  chair.  They  stopped  the  bearers,  drag¬ 
ged  him  out  of  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  ill 
use  him ;  and  as  they  were  many  in  number  he 
was  powerless  against  them.  Finally,  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  prepared  a  formal  complaint 
against  his  assailants,  but  it  was  met  by  a  me¬ 
morial  against  himself  setting  forth  all  his 
cruelty,  extortion  and  injustice,  so  that  his  pe¬ 
tition  was  disregarded,  and  he  returned  hum¬ 
bled  and  crestfallen  to  his  own  house.  A  re¬ 
presentation  was  now  made  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  grievances  the  fathers  of  the  two  young  men 
had  endured,  and  Koo  Lee  was  ordered  to  make 
restitution  to  the  families  for  the  injury  done 
them.  In  the  end  therefore,  retributive  justice 
overtook  the  cruel  Loo  Kee,  whilst  Leong  Yok 
and  Chun  Shung  prepared  and  restored  their 
families  by  their  abilities  to  the  highest  rank. 

- o - 
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(The  following  we  take  from  the  columns  of 
the  Japan  Gazette.  It  may  be  useful  for  re¬ 
ference  in  years  to  come.) 
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(From  Japanese  Papers.) 

KUBO  TOSHIMICHI,  Sangi  and  Naiviu- 
Rio,  in  the  rank  of  Shosan-mi,  and  holding 
the  decoration  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  was 
horn  at  Kajiya-clio,  Kagoshima,  Iviu-shiu,  on 
the  8tli  day  of  the  8th  month  of  the  3rd  year 
of  Tempo  (1831  ),*  his  father  being  Okubo 
Yiyemon,  a  member  of  the  Koshogumi  of  the 
Shimadzn  clan.  This  distinguished  man,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  dignity!  of  U-Daijin. 
Shoni-i,  by  the  Mikado,  wras  an  only  son, 
When  he  was  a  boy,  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Sliosuke,  his  habits  were  entirely  different 
from  those  of  other  boys  of  his  own  age.  He 
seldom  spoke,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
studying  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature.  One 
of  his  boyish  freaks  wTas  to  collect  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  his  playmates  together,  and  form  them 
into  a  band,  which  wTas  called  the  Tenno-gumi 
(loyalists),  he  being  the  self-constituted  leader. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
■eighteen,  his  face  bore  the  stamp  of  future 
eminence,  and  the  young  men  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  which  he  lived  respected  him  as  they 
did  their  parents.  So  great,  indeed,  wTas  the 
respect  shown  him,  that  it  is  still  talked  of  in 
Kajiya-clio,  wrere  he  was  born.  Among  the 
friends  of  Okubo  as  a  young  man  were  Saigo 
Kicliinosuke,  and  Oyama  Ivakunosuke  (late 
governor  of  Kagoshima  Ken),  both  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  same  district.  At  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  appointed 
public  censor  by  his  feudal  lord,  Shimadzu 
Sliuri-no-dayu,  who,  in  a  few  months,  promoted 
him  to  the  office  of  Okonando  in  his  household. 

Okubo  wTas  educated  in  Chinese  literature  by 
Kiba,  now  an  officer  of  the  Sliikiburio,  and 
learned  the  French  language  from  Kumamoto. 
The  future  minister’s  ability  and  talent  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  his  lord,  who  in 
1856,  further  advanced  him  to  the  high  and 
influential  office  of  Sobayaku,  a  position  in  which 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Shimadzu  families 
were  entrusted  to  him.  On  his  promotion  he 
■changed  his  name  to  Okubo  Ichizo.  About  this 
time,  the  samurai  rose  throughout  the  empire  in 
favour  of  the  Mikado,  and  assembled  in  numbers 
in  Kioto  and  neighbouring  districts. 

The  complications  which  followed  were  such 
as  led  many  to  believe  that  an  entire  change  of 


*  This  statement  differs  from  that  previously  publish¬ 
ed,  which  gave  the  date  of  the  murdered  patriot’s  birth 
as  the  eighth  day,  of  the  eighth  month,  of  the  eighth 
year  of  Meiji  (1836.) 

f  Okubo  Toshimichi  was  the  first  man  of  humble 
birth  who  was  ever  honoured  with  the  rank  of  U-Daijin, 
Shoni-i,  with  the  exception  of  Hideyoshi,  better  known 
,to  foreigners  as  Taiko. 


j  government  was  needed;  and  tlie  proposal  to 
expel  foreigners  from  the  country  was  debated 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Shimadzu-Hisamitsu, 
then  better  known  as  Saburo,  the  heir  of  Shi¬ 
madzu,  sent  Okubo  up  to  Kioto,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  into  relations  of  friendship  with  many 
men  of  note.  During  the  next  few  years,  he 
made  the  journey  several  times  between  Kago¬ 
shima  and  Kioto,  and,  in  1861,  he  started  for 
Kioto  in  the  company  of  Hisamitsu  and  Saigo, 
the  latter  remaining  in  Shimonoseki  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  general  condition  of 
the  daimio  in  the  South-West.  When  Okubo 
arrived  in  Kioto,  he  found  public  opinion  in  a 
condition  of  intense  excitement,  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  samurai  assembled  in  various  parts, 
armed  in  readiness  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  Tokugawa  government.  A 
number  of  these  were  from  Kagoshima,  and 
were  anxious  that  their  lord  should  assume  the 
1  command.  Saigo,  wdien  on  his  way  from  Shi¬ 
monoseki  to  Kioto,  fell  into  their  hands,  and, 
being  compelled  to  side  with  them  against  his 
will,  entered  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  of  samurai.  This  provoked  the  anger  of 
Shimadzu,  who  commanded  him  to  commit 
harakiri;  but  Okubo  interfered,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  and  Saigo’s  sentence  was  mitigated  to 
exile  to  the  island  of  Osliima,  and  the  late  Home 
Minister,  not  content  with  merely  saving  his 
life,  privately  sent  two  samurai  to  guard  him. 

In  1862,  war  was  declared  between  Satsuma 
and  Clioshiu,  which  was  soon  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  by  the  intermediation  of  Sakamoto,  a 
loyalist  in  Tosa,  and  an  alliance  was  formed 
against  the  Tokugawa  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Mikado’s  power.  In  September,  1866,  the 
Shogun  Keiki,  having  been  called  upon  to 
resign,  surrendered  his  dignity  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mikado.  The  daimio  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  favouring  the  Mikado,  and  the 
other  the  Tokugawa  government.  In  the  same 
month  (September)  Okubo  was  appointed  Sanyo, 
and,  in  the  first  month  of  the  following  year, 
the  first  battle  was  fought  at  Fushimi.  The 
Tokugawa  army  was  totally  routed,  and  none  of 
its  soldiers  were  to  be  found  either  in  Kioto 
or  Osaka,  all  having  fled  to  Yedo.  A  strong 
force  of  imperial  troops  followed  them  along  the 
Tokaido  and  other  roads  to  the  East.  Okubo, 
who  had  remained  in  Kioto,  having  received  the 
news  of  victory,  persuaded  the  Mikado  to  re¬ 
move  the  capital  to  Yedo.  He  was  still  in 
[  Osaka  in  1867,  and  in  the  following  year  ac- 
;  companied  the  sovereign  to  Yedo,  were  he  found¬ 
ed  the  present  Government.  He  was  promoted 
Sangi  in  the  rank  Jusanmi  in  July  of  that  year  ; 
and  an  annual  pension  of  1,800  koku  of  rice  wTas 
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bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  offered  for  the 
support  of  Kanno-rio  (Board  of  Agriculture). 
In  1870,  he  paid  an  official  visit  to  Kagoshima, 
Yamaguclii,  and  Koclii.*  On  his  return  to 
Toldo,  he  was  accompanied  by  Saigo,  Kido,  and 
Itagald, f  and,  owing  to  their  effective  measures, 
the  great  work  of  abolishing  the  daimiates  was 
completed  without  much  difficulty.  In  October, 
Okubo  was  appointed  Vice-Envoy  to  America, 
and  accompanied  Iwakura  thither.  lie  re¬ 
turned  to  Japan  in  March  1872,  and,  after 
placing  before  the  Government  a  memorandum 
on  the  revision  of  treaties,  left  again  for  Ame¬ 
rica  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  afterwards 
visited  all  the  friendly  countries  in  Europe. 

When  Okubo  returned  to  Japan  in  May  1873, 
he  found  the  proposed  expedition  to  Corea  under 
discussion.  Saigo,  Ito,  Goto,  Itagaki  and  So- 
yesliima,  all  Sangi,  were  in  its  favour,  while 
those  who  had  returned  from  their  visit  to  the 
Western  Bowers  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  At 
length  the  Mikado  personally  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  and  this  brought  about  a  disruption 
in  the  Cabinet.  Saigo  and  others  resigned,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  present  Sangi.  Okubo  who 
was  one  of  these  successors,  was  appointed  Mi¬ 
nister  for  the  Home  Department,  which  was 
established  in  December  1873.  Early  in  the 
following  year  the  Saga  rebellion  broke  -out ; 
but,  owing  to  the  measures  adopted  by  Okubo 
and  others,  it  was  suppressed  in  a  few  weeks, 
and,  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  Minister  returned 
victorious  from  Nagasaki  to  Toldo. 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  the 
Home  Minister  to  this  country  was  the  peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulty  with  China. 

A  breach  of  the  friendly  intercourse  between 
Japan  and  China  was  imminent ;  and  Okubo 
was  appointed  Special  High  Commissioner  to 
Chinese  Court  to  arrange  matters.  On  the  Gtli 
of  August,  the  statesman  left  Toldo  accompani¬ 
ed  by  Yoshiwara,  Fukuhara,  Konai,  and  others, 
and  arrived  in  Peking  on  the  10th  September. 
On  the  14th  he  had  an  audience  of  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen  ;  but  could  obtain  no  decisive  answer 
till  the  25tli  October.  On  that  day,  negotiations 
ceased,  and  Okubo  prepared  to  return  to  Japan 
with  the  intention  of  declaring  war.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  Minister  to  China,  however,  successfully 
mediated  between  the  two  countries,  and  at 
length  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the 
31st  October.  On  following  day  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  left  Peking  and  arrived  at  Tientsin  on 
3rd  November,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Ling  Sing.  On  the  27tli  he  arrived  in  Toldo, 
where  the  national  Hags  were  displayed  on  the 

*  Satsuma,  Clxoshiu  and  Tosa. 

t  Of  the  above  three  clans  respectively. 


houses,  and  the  facades  decorated  with  lanterns 
in  honour  of  his  victorious  return.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  Minister  was  received  by  a  large  number 
of  civil  and  military  officers,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  appeared  at  the  Daijo-Kuwan,  where  the 
Mikado  rewarded  him  with  valuable  presents. 
After  thus  removing  the  Chinese  trouble,  Okubo 
turned  his  attention  to  home  politics.  Previous 
to  this,  Kido  had  retired  to  Yamaguclii,  and 
Itagaki  to  Kochi.  Okubo,  however,  desired 
them  to  again  take  part  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  With  this  view,  he  met  with  Ito, 
Kido,  Itagaki  and  Inouye  in  Osaka.  This 
famous  meeting,  well-known  as  the  Osaka-kwaigi, 
was  held  in  February  1874,  and,  early  in  the 
following  month,  Kido  and  Itagaki  were  reap¬ 
pointed  Sangi.  The  Home  Minister,  Ito,  and 
the  new  Sangi,  were  then  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  advise  the  home  policy  of  the  future  ; 
and  one  of  the  results  was  the  issue  of  the  im¬ 
perial  edict  on  the  14th  April,  1875,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Chihokican-kwaigi  in  June  of  the 
same  year. 

In  April,  Okubo  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Bureau  for  the  amendment  of  the  land  tax 
and  of  -the  Japanese  section  of  the  exhibition 
at  Philadelphia.  The  remainder  of  this  year 
was  spent  in  a  tour  to  the  northern  provinces. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Kagoshima  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  1877,  Okubo  left  for  Kioto  in  February, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  the  Mikado  and  his  Mi¬ 
nisters  resolved  upon  an  expedition  against  the 
insurgents.  When  this  rebellion  also  had  been 
put  down,  he  went  again  to  Toldo  in  August ; 
and,  on  the  2nd  November,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  decoration  of  the  first  class  of  the  order 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  with  an  annual  pension  of 
740  yen,  and  honoured  by  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Shosanmi.  To  the  universal  sorrow  of 
the  Japanese,  this  most  useful  statesman  was 
assassinated  on  his  way  to  the  Daijo-kuwan  on 
the  14tli  May  of  the  present  year.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  deceased  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  U-Daijin,  Shoni-i,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  with  great  state  in  Shinto  style,  in  the 
new  Shinto  cemetery. 

- o - 

Jfmg,  (Lao-t'ar. 


TAO-T‘AI,  or  as  foreigners  call  him,  the 
Intendant  of  Circuit,  is  the  officer  next 
in  power  to  the  Viceroy  of  a  Province,  for 
the  prefectures  over  which  they  are  appointed. 
Feng,  was  the  late  Taot'ai  of  Shanghai,  to 
whom  the  whole  of  the  following  notices  refer. 
We  have  taken  the  translation  of  the  obituary 
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notice  from  tlie  N.-C.  Daily  News.  It  was 
issued  in  Chinese  by  his  family ;  and  will  be 

read  with  much  curiosity. 

Obituary  Notice. 

Our  reverend  parent  was  of  full  bodily 
habit,  and  loyal  and  filial  in  his  natural 
disposition.  When  he  was  of  tender  years 
(about  20),  the  sorrow  befell  him  of  the  loss  of 
his  mother,  the  noble  lady  Wu.  At  that  time 
his  noble  father  was  at  the  Capital,  seeking 
preferment.  Our  reverend  parent  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  adjacent  to  the  death  chamber  planned 
(the  funeral  rites).  When  the  mourning  and 
ceremonies  were  completed,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  attend  upon  his  noble  father  in 
the  club-house  at  the  Capital.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister  Duke  Li,  of  Hoh  Fei.  lie  exerted  his 
will  and  studied  with  energy,  becoming  a  Kii- 
yan  at  the  Peking  triennial  examination  in  the 
second  year  of  Plien  Fung.  The  following  year 
his  noble  father  was  falsely  accused  by  wicked 
servants,  and  was  brought  to,  and  imprisoned 
by,  the  Board  of  Punishments.  Our  reverend 
parent  thrice  sent  in  a  petition  to  be  imprison¬ 
ed  in  person  instead  of  his  father,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  laws  from  realising  the  same. 
Concealing  his  grudge,  and  hiding  his  sorrow, 
he  busied  himself  in  planning  his  relief  for  six 
years  from  first  to  last,  till  he  was  worn  out  in 
body  and  mind.  He  ( i.e .,  the  father)  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  banished  to  the  Hi  frontier ; 
whereupon  in  the  eighth  year  and  second  month 
there  accompanied  him  as  attendants  (upon  his 
father)  beyond  the  border  his  fourth  younger 
brother  with  his  father’s  concubine,  Lu  by 
name.  At  that  time  our  reverend  parent  was 
already  thirty  years  old  ;  our  mother,  the  lady 
Chang,  was  not  yet  given  in  marriage.  After 
arriving  at  Hi,  his  noble  father  commanded  him 
to  return  immediately  to  the  Capital,  attend 
the  general  (triennial)  examination,  and  get 
married  at  Chang-man.  Although  our  reverend 
parent  could  not  bear  to  leave  (his  father),  yet 
because  of  his  reiterated  and  stringent  orders 
he  did  not  dare  to  disobey,  but,  weeping,  set  out 
on  his  journey.  In  the  following  year  lie  failed 
at  the  examination  (lit.,  fell  short  or  below  the 
mansion-  [bestowed  by  the  Emperor  on  the  Se¬ 
nior  Wrangler] )  when  lie  immediately  married. 
Just,  then,  T sang  Wan- cliing  opened  his  yamen 
at  (became  Governor  of)  Ngan-hwuy,  and  he 
entered  his  tent  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  military  affairs,  wherein  his  laborious  merit 
was  felly  illustrated.  In  the  first  year  of 
T‘ung-chi  he  received  intelligence  of  his  noble 
father’s  death  at  Hi,  begged  for  a  recess,  and 


hastened  to  his  deceased  parent ;  journeying 
laboriously  night  and  day  (or  early  and  late), 
he  passed  the  border  at  the  city  of  Kwei-hwa, 
and  traversed  the  plains  of  Mongolia  for  several 
thousands  of  li.  He  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Ku  (Kura  or  Kuldsha  ?)  when  a  Moham¬ 
medan  rebellion  broke  out ;  his  way  was  block¬ 
ed,  so  that  he  could  not  advance  ;  smiting  his 
breast  and  weeping  blood,  he  turned  short  about 
eastward.  In  the  fifth  year  (of  T‘ung-clii)  he 
was  appointed  by  Prime  Minister  Li,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Kiang-nan  Arsenal.  In 
the  twelfth  year  and  sixth  month,  the  calamity 
of  his  wife,  the  lady  Chang’s,  death  befell  him. 
He  gave  no  expression  to  his  wounded  feelings. 
In  the  thirteenth  year,  there  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Imperial  choice  the  Military  Taotaiship 
of  Soocliow,  Sung-kiang  and  T‘ai-cliow,  in  the 
province  of  Kiangsu,  wherein  ho  considered 
himself  the  recipient  of  a  bountiful  favour  of 
his  country,  which  lie  could  not  in  the  least 
repay.  He  also,  although  mourning  over  the 
death  of  his  noble  father,  as  an  exile  from  his 
native  land,  and  not  yet  brought  back  and  buri¬ 
ed,  would,  when  he  went  out  to  attend  to  his 
daily  business,  leave  nothing  undone  that  was 
brought  to  his  knowledge  ;  and,  when  he  retired 
(at  evening)  to  his  abode  would  dwell  apart  and 
mourn ;  at  break  of  day  he  would  rise  from 
sleep ;  therefore,  although  externally  of  full 
habit  (or  fat  and  flourishing),  he  was  worn  and 
wasted  internally,  ho  frequently  begged  leave  to 
resign  his  office,  and  pass  the  frontier  to  bring 
back  (his  father’s)  coffin,  but  was  soothed  and 
detained  by  all  the  high  mandarins  with  repre¬ 
sentations  concerning  the  unsettled  condition 
of  Western  affairs,  and  the  (consequent)  diffi¬ 
culty  of  transit.  In  the  second  year  of  Kwang- 
sii,  lie  heard  that  the  Western  army  had  sub¬ 
jugated  the  cities  of  Wu  Lu  Muh  T‘se  (44°  30' 
N.,  28°  W.  from  Peking),  and  immediately  once 
more  passionately  entreated  (for  a  recess).  In 
the  spring  of  the  third  year,  he  received  by 
Imperial  favour  a  recess  for  one  year,  without 
being  replaced  (i.e.,  his  post  was  retained  for 
him);  in  the  third  month  laid  down  his  charge 
and  commanded  the  unfilial  K‘i-liiun,  remain¬ 
ing  at  Shanghai,  to  wait  upon  his  third  younger 
uncle  while  he  led  the  unfilial  K‘i-kiun  and 
journeyed  West,  braving  the  heat,  threading 
the  rivers  Siang  and  Han,  and  traversing  Shen¬ 
si;  in  the  9th  month  he  crossed  the  border  at 
the  Barkoul  Pass.  At  that  time  his  father’s 
younger  brother,  P’se-k’ing  went  ahead  and 
arrived  first  at  Hi,  received  his  noble  father’s 
corpse  and  forwarded  it  eastward.  Our  re¬ 
verend  parent  received  intelligence  of  the  same, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  wind  and  snow  travelled 
swiftly  to  Ngan-Sichow  and  received  (the 
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corpse),  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground  with 
prolonged  lamentations,  while  tears  of  blood 
flowed  copiously.  Furthermore,  because  (his 
father’s)  concubine  and  4th  younger  brother  in 
1860  had  faithfully  suffered  death  at  the  capital 
of  Ili,  and  there  were  no  means  of  gathering 
their  remains  (lit.,  seeking  their  soul),  his  an¬ 
guish  was  deepened  ;  he  returned  to  Suh-chow 
(where)  he  suddenly  contracted  a  severe  cough 
and  at  times  in  night  dreams  would  continually 
start  with  fear  ;  hut,  without  thinking  of  him¬ 
self,  he  continued  on  his  way,  in  charge  of  the 
coffin,  morning  and  evening  offering  food  (to 
the  spirit),  and  thus  completely  fulfilling  a 
child’s  affection.  As  he  passed  along,  friends 
and  fellow-officials  made  perfect  offerings  (for 
which)  he  thanked  them  with  sincere  reverence. 
His  bodily  vigour  (lit.,  tendons  and  strength) 
waxed  weaker  till  in  the  present  year,  first 
month,  he  tarried  on  his  way  at  Si-ngan,  where 
he  received  orders  from  the  Government  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  Capital  and  have  an  audience.  The 
Imperial  commands  being  urgent,  he  did  not 
dare  to  huger.  With  inward  pain  that  the 
burial  business  was  not  yet  finished,  and  with 
force  hardly  adequate  to  uniting  the  duties  of  a 
son  and  an  official,  consumed  with  anxious  cares 
day  and  night,  he  journeyed  southward  by  a 
forced  march  (lit.,  two  days’  journey  in  one.) 

The  unfilial  K’i-liiiui,  in  attendance  upon  his 
third  younger  uncle,  went  forward  in  advance 
to  Hankow,  to  receive  (the  body).  They  im¬ 
mediately  in  conference  decided  that  their  noble 
father’s  coffin  should  tarry  temporarily  at  Iviu- 
kiang,  while  he  himself  (the  Taot'ai)  should 
repair  to  Nanking  and  have  an  audience  of  the 
Governor,  in  hopes  of  getting  his  recess  lengthen¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  finish  the  burial  business,  and  there¬ 
after  all  his  days  would  be  devoted  with  alacrity 
to  requiting  his  Sovereign,  when  even  if  called 
upon  to  pass  through  fire  and  through  water, 
he  would  not  draw  hack. 

Who  could  have  anticipated  it  ?  In  the  3rd 
month  and  9th  day,  just  after  arriving  at  Iliu- 
kiang,  he  caught  a  malarious  fever.  Our  re¬ 
verend  parent  by  nature  was  troubled  with 
much  phlegm,  then  there  were  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  his  earlier  and  later  years,  by  which 
his  heart- strength  was  severely  sapped  and  his 
constitution  impaired.  His  sickness  immedi¬ 
ately  became  severe  (lit.,  deep  and  heavy) ; 
nevertheless  he  forced  himself  to  the  depositing 
of  his  noble  father’s  coffin,  giving  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  everything.  On  the  24th  day  the 
force  of  his  malady  increased,  when  he  imme¬ 
diately  embarked  on  an  iron  steamer  and  jour¬ 
neyed  eastward,  on  the  25th  day  arriving  at 
fchmgkiang  barrier.  At  this  time  he  could  not 


sit  up  ;  nevertheless,  he  several  times  called  for 
a  chair,  and  tried  to  compel  himself  to  go  ashore; 
he  twice  rose,  became  giddy,  and  fell.  There 
being  no  help  for  it,  he  dictated  a  petition  and 
commanded  his  third  younger  brother  to  write 
it  out  and  hand  it  up  to  the  Governor,  only 
praying  for  an  extension  of  his  leave  of  absence 
that  he  might  take  (his  father)  home  and  bury 
him,  but  not  saying  a  word  about  himself  being 
sick.  That  evening  he  gradually  became  deli¬ 
rious,  and  as  he  was  travelling  on  a  boat  there 
were  also  no  physician  or  medicines ;  we,  the 
unfilial  set,  were  at  our  wits’  end,  and  could 
only  hope  to  arrive  early  in  the  morning  at 
Sungkiang,  and  call  a  physician  to  examine  and 
prescribe  for  him,  and  secure  a  happy  cure. 
Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  On  the  27tli  day, 
at  1  o’clock  p.m.,  when  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  the  Shanghaiinn,  the  phlegm  stoppage  in¬ 
creased  greatly,  he  was  taken  with  spasmsin 
hands  and  feet,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitch¬ 
ed  convulsively,  the  crowd  of  physicians  stood 
round  and  looked  at  him,  all  remarking  that 
the  evil  had  entered  the  heart-sack,  at  the  same 
time  disturbing  the  inner  fung  (wind  or  spirit) - 
and  that  consequently  the  sickness  was  incur, 
able.  They  (nevertheless)  forced  down  a  chi- 
pao  (very  precious)  pill,  together  with  an  ape¬ 
rient  dose.  He  was  already  past  taking  it. 
After  night-fall  his  breathing  grew  gradually 
more  laboured  ;  he  was  bathed  and  dripping 
with  perspiration.  On  the  28th  day  at  11  p.m. 
he  finally  cast  off  the  unfilial  set  (i.e.,  died),  and 
passed  away  forever.  Alas  !  how  sad  !  The 
unfilial  set,  through  their  attending  upon  him 
in  an  unlikely  way,  have  incurred  this  extreme 
calamity,  (for  which)  we  thrash  the  ground  with 
our  heads  and  cry  to  heaven.  Even  if  our 
bodies  should  perish,  it  would  not  remedy  our 
sins.  It  is  only  because  his  interment  has  not 
been  peacefully  accomplished,  and  his  noble 
father’s  entailed  corpse  is  still  at  Kiangsi,  and 
(thus)  great  matters  have  been  doubly  heaped 
up,  and  our  ancestors’  spirits  (g  )  are  not 
secure  (or  at  rest)  that  we  can’t  help  dragging 
out  a  miserable  existence  and  gasping  our  fail¬ 
ing  breath.  We  lie  dazed  upon  straw  and 
clods  ;  therefore  in  words  without  orderly  con¬ 
nection,  we  prostrate  ourselves  and  beseech 
your  compassionate  glance.  The  afflicted  (lit., 
full  of  thorns)  F’ung  K’i-hiiin  and  F’ung  K’i- 
kiiin  weep  blood  and  knock  head. 

Obsequies;  of  tuc  fate  fEao-tVi. 

IX*  HE  obsequies  of  the  late  Feng  Tao-t'ai  are, 
X  perhaps,  the  most  imposing  pageant  of 
the  kind  that  lias,  been  seen  by  foreigners  in 
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Shanghai.  Few  of  the  Chinese  themselves  have 
ever  witnessed  a  display  so  imposing.  The 
ceremony  which  corresponds  to  the  “lying 
in  state,”  took  place  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
this  month.  It  is  customary  to  keep  the 
body  of  a  parent  in  the  house  for  seven 
times  seven  days,  before  it  is  removed  to  a 
place  of  sepulture.  On  each  seventh  day  of¬ 
ferings  are  made  to  the  manes  of  the  departed 
one,  and  the  most  intimate  friends  pay  visits  of 
condolence.  The  great  day  of  the  mourning 
ceremonies  is  usually  the  35tlx — the  fifth  seven 
- — after  death.  It  is  on  this  day  that  special 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  his  shade,  and  that  a 
special  visit  is  made  of  condolence  to  the  family 
and  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
This  is  the  day  which  was  celebrated,  on 
which  most  of  the  Consuls  of  the  various 
Treaty  Powers,  officers  from  vessels  of  war 
lying  in  port,  and  personal  friends  of  the  late 
Tao-t‘ai  among  the  foreign  community,  offered 
their  condolence  to  the  family.  The  inevitable 
K‘o-t‘ow  of  the  Chinese  on  such  occasions  found 
a  graceful  substitute  in  flowers  that  were 
brought  by  most  of  the  foreign  visitors.  Ke- 
markable  in  life  as  Feng  Tao-t‘ai  was  for  break¬ 
ing  through  the  rules  of  Chinese  conservatism, 
it  was  appropriate  that,  when  after  his  death 
foreigners  paid  the  usual  visit  of  condolence, 
they  should  introduce  their  own  custom  of  a 
floral  votive  offering.  The  acting  Head  of  the 
Family  gave  each  of  the  foreign  visitors  an  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness  of  the  deceased  executed  in 
lithograph.  The  day  being  one  of  sacrifice  to 
a  deceased  member  of  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Family,  the  usual  salute  on  the  arrival  of  the 
visitors  could  not  be  fired ;  a  guard  of  honour 
was,  therefore,  drawn  up  in  the  Court  yard  of 
the  College,  which  is,  for  the  present,  serving  as 
the  residence  of  the  Feng  family,  who  present¬ 
ed  arms,  and  received  the  foreign  visitors  with 
martial  music. 


A  second  visit  to  the  Feng  mansion,  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  display  more 
quietly.  The  approaches  to  the  front  gate  were 
arched  over  with  a  lattice  work  made  of  twisted 
white  cloth  with  pendants  and  curiously  wrought 
balls  of  the  same  material.  The  characters 
Hung-Hi — Great  Joy — so  commonly  seen  on 
the  Fung-shuy  walls  in  front  of  official  mansions 
and  public  buildings  were  scarcely  discernible 
through  the  white  drapery,  emblematic  of  the 
cloud  of  sorrow  that  is  resting  on  the  house  of 
Feng.  The  red  tablets  with  gold  letters  that 
are  carried  by  the  forerunners  of  mandarins, 
indicative  of  their  rank  and  office,  stood  in  then- 
usual  racks  on  either  side  of  the  second  gate, 


but  they  were  covered  with  blue  cloth,  and  the 
corresponding  rank  and  office  marked  by  white 
characters.  Within  the  gate,  under  a  sort  of 
shrine  with  pendant  lanthorns  and  made  of 
white  cloth  twisted  and  intertwined  in  the 
shape  of  latticework,  stood  a  white  tablet  with 
black  letters  and  rubric  of  similar  purport  as 
the  already  well-known  funeral  card.  A  turn 
to  the  left  toward  the  third  gate  showed  the 
secretary’s  offices  hung  with  banners  of  blue 
and  drab,  on  each  of  which  were  temporarily 
tacked  four  large  gilt  characters  in  praise  of 
the  deceased.  On  either  side  of  the  banners,, 
on  white  or  blue  satin,  in  characters  of  ink  or 
gold,  hung  panegyric  distiches.  The  prevailing 
idea  of  the  banners  was  praise  of  his  loyalty 
and  filial  pity,  though  in  a  room  that  served 
formerly  as  a  private  study  of  Feng  Tao-t‘ai,. 
over  the  seat  of  honour,  there  hung  a  blue  silk 
banner  with  white  insertions  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  the  legend  of  which  referred  to  the  well- 
known  story*  of  the  high  official  whose  playing 
on  the  lute  was  nowhere  understood,  until  one 
day,  he  met,  in  an  obscure  hamlet,  a  retired  lite¬ 
rate,  who,  when  he  heard  the  music,  was  moved  to 
tears.  It  was  a  case  where  genius  recognized  its 
counterpart.  The  lute  player  promised  that,  if 
ever  he  were  raised  to  power,  the  admirer  of  his 
music  should  enjoy  his  patronage.  The  hoped- 
for  fortune  came  at  length.  The  lute  player 
was  made  minister  of  state  and  was  now  in  a 
position  to  redeem  his  promise.  He  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  hamlet  of  his  friend, — but  too 
late,  for  he  was  no  more.  When  the  sad  news 
reached  him  he  took  his  lute  and  dashed  it 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  for  in  the  empire  lived 
now  no  other  genius  to  appreciate  his  music. 
The  graceful  allusion  of  Li  Hung- cliang  on  the 
death  of  Feng  Tao-t'ai  to  the  story  of  the  Lute 
contains  more  truth  than  fiction.  When  Li 
Hung- chang  was  simply  known  at  Peking  as  a 
man  of  letters  who  had  a  future  before  him,  the 
late  Tao-t‘ai  placed  himself  under  his  literary 
patronage  and  guidance.  The  patron  soon  saw 
in  the  pupil  indications  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  and  of  independence  of  character,  which 
were  brought  out  by  the  misfortunes  that  befell 
Feng’s  father.  Through  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  patron,  which  in  the  Chinese  Civil 
Service  is  as  necessary  for  promotion  as  ability, 
Feng-ta-jen  had  recently  reached  the  point 
where  Li  Hung- chang  could  bring  him  more 
prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  Sovereign. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Feng  Tao-t‘ai’s  life  was 
cut  short  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant 


*  The  story  itself  will  be  found  in  the  Far  East,  for 
July  and  August  1877.  It  is  slightly  different  in  details 
from  the  above,  but  it  is  very  touching.— Ed.  F.  E. 
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prospects,  and  hence  the  allusion  on  the  banner 
to  the  lute.  The  banners  thus  described  in 
general,  and  the  one  presented  by  Li  Hung- 
chang  in  particular,  filled  the  walls  on  either 
side  of  the  courts  and  of  the  halls.  From  the 
rear  of  the  reception  hall  which  was  beautifully 
festooned  with  the  twisted  clothwork  already 
mentioned,  through  a  gate  of  white  cloth  on 
which  the  Chinese  characters  Ling  Meng  (Gate 
to  the  Coffin)  came  out  in  hold  relief,  an  avenue 
decorated  in  the  same  manner  leads  up  to  the 
altar  in  front  of  the  Curtain  that  hides  the 
coffin  from  view.  Over  the  altar,  on  which 
candles  and  incense  are  burning,  and  offerings 
of  food  and  wine,  and  sacrificial  vessels  are 
placed,  hangs  in  water  colour  the  effigy  of  the 
deceased.  The  likeness,  while  not  excellent, 
can  yet  he  easily  recognized  by  those  who  knew 
him.  The  wreaths  and  flowers  brought  the 
day  before  by  the  foreign  visitors,  were  still 
hanging  about  the  shrine,  and  a  screen  of  head 
pendants,  presented  by  Mr.  Shinagawa,  the 
Consul  General  for  Japan,  added  to  the  interest 
and  graceful  drapery  of  the  scene.  The  Coffin, 
placed  on  two  benches  behind  the  Curtain,  is 
made  of  the  well-known  nan  muh,  destitute  of 
any  carvings  or  other  ornamentation,  and  is 
imposing  rather  on  account  of  its  solidity  and 
simplicity  than  its  beauty. 

- o - 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Jmcfs  Jfmural 
1'Ije  f&nlmxtt  J)orrIj. 

Shows  the  second  gate  of  the  college — the 
Kiu-che-shu-yuen — that  served  as  the  residence 
of  the  Feng  family  during  the  Tao-Cai’s  ab¬ 
sence  on  his  filial  errand  to  Hi,  from  which  he 
came  hack  only  to  die,  and  in  which  his  funeral 
obsequies  took  place.  On  either  side  of  the 
gate  are  three  hoards  indicative  of  the  rank 
and  office  of  the  deceased.  These,  in  the 
case  of  all  officials,  are  carried  in  front  of  his  ; 
chair  when  he  goes  out;  and  when  he  is  at 
home  are  placed  on  either  side  in  front  of  the 
second  gate  of  all  official  mansions  that  are 
built  according  to  the  Imperial  regulations. 
These  hoards  are  red,  with  gilt  lettering,  hut 
in  the  present  instance,  as  a  part  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  decoration,  they  are  covered  with  blue 
cloth  and  the  lettering  is  executed  in  white. 
Their  translation  is  “Intendent  of  Circuit  of 
the  Su,  Sung  and  Tai  Prefectures,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Iviangsu ;  Superitendent  of  Maritime 
Customs ;  decorated  with  the  Insignia  of  the 
Second  Rank.”  The  drum  is  a  part  of  the  re¬ 


gular  fixtures  of  an  official  residence,  which  is 
supposed  to  he  beaten  by  any  one  in  distress, 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of  the  man¬ 
darin  within,  in  spite  of  interposing  underlings. 

The  lanterns  on  the  side  pieces  of  the  gate- 
frame,  with  a  verse  of  six  characters  on  each, 
are  part  of  the  funeral  pomp.  The  two  verses 
form  a  distich  and  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

Though  present  in  our  dreams,  yet  he  is  as  far 
away  from  us 

As  when  separated  by  the  mountains  of  the  Great 
Wall. 

The  very  winds  with  their  whistling  in  front  of  the 
hall, 

And  by  the  rustling  noise  they  create  among  the 
trees, 

Add  their  strain  to  our  lamentation. 

Within  the  gate  stands  the  Ling  ting.  This 
is  a  canopy  of  clothwork  covering  a  tablet  con¬ 
taining  the  mourning  announcement  of  the 
family.  It  may  be  given  thus 

Translation  of  the  Tablet  of  the  Ling  ting. 

“  The  unfilial  K'i-hiun  and  others  in  sorrow 
make  announcement  that,  though  their  sins 
were  great,  they  have  not  themselves  been 
destroyed  ;  but  that  woe  has  reached  their  de¬ 
ceased  father  Cliuh-ju,  most  honourable  ;  on 
whom  was  conferred  by  Imperial  Decree  the 
title  Tsze-chen-ta-fu,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
second  rank  with  the  Peacock  feather.  Who  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  Intendent  of  Circuit 
for  the  Prefectures  of  Sucliou,  Sungkiang  and 
T‘ai-tsang  in  the  province  of  Iviangsu,  and  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Maritime  Customs  for  Kiang- 
nan  ;  who  held  the  titulary  office  of  Scribe  to 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  who  in  the  year 
1852,  in  the  reign  of  Hienfung,  attained  at  the 
examinations  at  Peking  the  literary  degree  of 
Ivu-jen  (Licentiate).  Alas  !  in  the  4th  year  of 
Kwangseu,  on  the  28th  day  of  the  third  moon 
(27th  April  1878),  at  midnight,  his  end  came 
through  disease,  in  his  own  house,  and  reckon¬ 
ing  from  his  birth  in  the  10th  year  of  Taukwang 
the  eighth  moon  3rd  day  (about  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1830),  at  noon-tide  had  reached  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

The  unfilial  K‘i-hiun  and  others  have,  there¬ 
fore,  in  accordance  with  the  Imperial  regula¬ 
tions  had  then'  mourning  garments  made. 

Signature. — The  orphan  mourners  Feng 
Iv‘i-hiun  and  Feng  Iv‘i-kiun  weep  blood  and 
knock  their  foreheads  on  the  ground. 

The  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  Feng 
Jui-kwang,  who  wears  the  mourning  garments 
for  one  year,  brushes  away  his  tears  and  knocks 
his  head  on  the  ground. 

The  nephews  Feng  Iv‘i-suen  and  Feng  Iv‘i- 
ciiioh,  who  wear  the  mourning  gament  for  one 
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year,  brush  away  their  tears  and  knock  their 
heads  to  the  ground. 

The  younger  uncle  of  the  deceased  Feng  Yu- 
che,  who  wears  the  mourning  garment  for  one 
year,  and  conducts  the  funeral  rites,  brushes 
away  his  tears  and  makes  his  obeisance.” 


pit  of  fire  Coftiu. 

O  .'V  u 

(  Opjwsite  page  104.) 

Shows  the  Reception  hall  with  a  group  of 
members  of  the  Feng  family,  four  of  whom  are 
signers  of  the  above  mourning  announcement. 
On  the  left  are  the  two  orphans  Kh-hiim  and 
Kff-kiun  in  their  mourning  garments  with  a 
cloth  about  their  heads.  Sitting  by  them  is 
the  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  Jui-kwang. 
The  young  gentleman  standing  on  the  right  is 
Jui-kwang’s  son  who  appears  in  the  tablet  as 
K'i-siien.  The  old  gentleman  is  Li-ta-jen,  a 
member  of  the  Hanlin  college,  and  a  poet  of 
some  note.  His  grandson  is  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased.  But  the  period  of 
mourning  will  put  off  for  some  time  the  happy 
day  she  thought  so  near.  The  photograph 
also  shows  the  curiously  wrought  lattice  work 
of  white  cloth  and  pendants  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  border  the  approach  from  the  gate  to  the 
hall  on  either  side,  it  forms  fanciful  windows 
and  framework  for  inscriptions  as  for  instance 
that  over  the  hall.  The  meaning  of  the  in¬ 
scription  is  that  the  deceased  was  both  most 
loyal  and  filial. 

In  the  back  ground  of  the  hall  is  the  folding 
door  of -white  cloth  on  which  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  the  characters  “  Ling  meng,” — (Grate  to 
the  Coffin).  On  either  side  is  a  verse  forming 
the  usual  district.  The  author  of  this  is  Li-ta- 
jen,  the  old  gentleman  in  the  photograph,  and 
difficult  as  it  is  to  give  the  exact  words  that 
render  the  sense  in  English  it  is  a  just  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Feng  Tao-t‘ai’s  character.  At 
a  venture  it  may  be  given  freely  thus  : — 

“  The  extraordinary  spirit  that  energised  him  caused 
him  to  excel  his  contemporaries. 

1 1  In  his  deep  affections  he  went  beyond  ordinary 
men.” 


Eire  Stfmtal  altar. 

Q 

As  you  open  the  Ling-meng  you  see  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  court  the  Sacrificial  altar  in  front 
of  the  Coffin.  The  group  represents  the  two 
orphans  and  their  uncle  in  the  mourning  gar¬ 
ments,  the  former  to  wear  them  for  three  years, 
the  latter  for  one.  The  central  picture  is  a 
tolerably  good  effigy  of  Feng  Tao-t'ai.  The 
wreaths  presented  by  his  foreign  friends  and 
the  screen  of  beads — a  gift  of  Mr.  Shinagawa, 


Consul  General  for  Japan — parted  to  give  a 
better  view  of  the  likeness — shows  how  even  in 
death  this  remarkable  man  has  drawn  to  him 
the  respect  of  foreigners  from  near  and  far. 

Iv. 

- o - 

||tr.  (tang  fling  Sing. 


ERIIAPS  the  best  known,  certainly  the 
most  eminent,  of  Chinamen,  connected  with 
commercial  pursuits  in  the  north  of  China,  is 
the  gentleman  whose  name  is  given  above,  and 
whose  portrait,  taken  by  Mr.  Saunders  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  journal,  will  be  found  opposite 
to  page  124.  Shortly,  Ins  career  has  been  as 
follows : — 

He  was  born  in  Heonslian,  in  the  Canton 
province,  in  1832.  His  early  education  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Morrison  Education  Society’s 
school,  in  Hongkong,  from  1842  to  1848,  when 
he  entered  the  London  Mission  school.  From 
this,  in  1851,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  In¬ 
terpreter  to  the  Chief  Magistrate’s  Court 
in  Hongkong ;  and  two  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  be  Chief  Interpreter  ;  acting, 
also,  as  Chief  Chinese  Interpreter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Hongkong  during  1856  and 
1857.  In  1858  he  joined  the  Shanghai  Cus¬ 
toms  as  Assistant  Linguist,  and  filled  the  office 
of  Chief  Linguist  and  Interpreter  from  1859  to 
1861.  The  next  year  saw  him  in  a  new  role — 
that  of  travelling  Agent  for  Messrs  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.,  on  the  Yangtsze,  and  in  1863 
he  became  their  Compradore,  which  position  he 
retained  until  1873.  During  this  time  he  also 
filled  the  offices  of  a  director  of  the  Union 
Steam,  the  North  China  Steam,  and  the  China 
Coast  Steam,  Navigation  Companies,  all  of 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part  in'establishing. 
He  also  held  the  chairs  of  the  Canton  and  Tea 
Guilds.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Chihli,  as  the  Manager  of  the  China 
Merchant’s  S.  N.  Co.,  which  office  he  contin¬ 
ues  to  hold.  He  is  an  expectant  Ta'ofiai,  and 
has  the  honorary  title  of  the  second  rank. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  great  were  his  early 
advantages,  and  the  good  use  he  made  of  them. 

No  man  has  seen  more  clearly  than  he,  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  confine  the  commerce  of 
China  to  its  antiquated  grooves ;  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  form¬ 
ing  the  North  China  S.  N.  Co.,  the 
Union  S.  N.  Co.  and  the  China  Coast  S. 
N.  Co.,  all  of  which  were  worked  under 
foreign  management,  shews  his  estimate  of 
the  needs  of  his  compatriots  ;  and  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  shareholders  were 
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Chinese,  also  demonstrates  the  infhfence  he 
has  had  with  lhs  fellow-countrymen.  He  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  most  ambitions  scheme 
yet  undertaken  by  Chinese.  This,  the  China 
Merchant’s  S.  N.  Co.,  is  not  only  exclusively 
owned  by  Chinese, — the  Government  having 
provided  the  larger  portion  of  its  funds, — hut 
is  managed  almost  entirely  by  natives.  There 
are  Europeans  engaged  by  them  in  some  de¬ 
partments  which  require  especial  knowledge 
and  skill,  such  as  cannot  yet  be  looked  for 
among  the  Chinese  ;  and  the  steamers  are  all 
officered  by  Europeans  ;  hut  the  Company  is 
Chinese,  pure  and  simple,  and,  on  the  whole, 
is  remarkably  well  managed,  on  the  European 
system  throughout.  Mr  Tong  King-sing  has 
been  fortunate  in  finding  a  patron  in  Id.  E.  Li 
Idung-cliang,  the  most  powerful  and  enlight¬ 
ened  noble  in  the  empire.  If  these  two  men 
live,  as  we  hope  they  may, their  full  years,  they 
are  likely  to  be  the  means  of  introducing  and 
carrying  out  a  vigourous  and  healthy  commer¬ 
cial  system  throughout  the  land.  The  latest 
scheme  with  which  the  name  of  Tong  King- 
sing  has  been  associated,  is  a  company  for 
working  certain  coal-mines,  on  the  most  ap- 
proved  foreign  principles.  We  may  add,  in 
conclusion,  that  Mr  Tong  King-sing  is  one  of 
the  clearest-headed  and  quickest- sighted  men, 
we  have  ever  met.  He  seems  intuitively  to 
grasp  an  idea,  and  at  once  to  view  it  in  its  va¬ 
rious  hearings.  This,  added  to  his  strong 
common  sense  and  liberal  opinions,  renders 
him  one  of  the  most  respected  of  all  Chinaman 
with  whom  foreigners  are  brought  into  daily 
contact. 

- o - 

5.  IjoKcjib'fi  ©Intnlr, 

Ha&amfm. 

Eft IIE  Boman  Catholics  are  far  in  advance  of 
X  the  Protestants  in. respect  of  the  work 


done  among  the  Chinese,  their  converts  being 
estimated  at  over  a  million  within  the  limits 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  ;  and  although  that 
is  but  a  small  proportion  amongst  a  population 
of  400,000,000,  and  it  is  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  during  centuries,  it  demonstrates 
the  firmness  of  purpose  they  have  exhibited, 
in  holding  the  ground,  and  sending  forth  hosts 
of  labourers  to  cultivate  it,  in  spite  of  the 
small  apparent  success.  Their  missionaries 
have  met  with  various  vicissitudes.  With 
some,  the  lines  liave  fallen  in  pleasant  places  ; 
and  they  have  been  welcomed  by  the  great  at 
Peking  for  the  sake  of  the  science  they  were 
able  to  teach — thus  finding  the  opportunity  of 
directing  the  minds  of  their  students  or  other 
hearers  through  the  great  w7orks  of  the  true 
God,  to  the  author  of  them  all — the  Wonder¬ 
ful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Ever¬ 
lasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

But  whilst  these  were  received  with  honour, 
others  have  been  subjected  to  many  kinds  of 
hardships  and  contumely  ;  and  surely  nothing 
hut  a  spirit  of  love,  holiness,  and  devotion 
could  have  sustained  them  through  all.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  both  Protestant  and  Boman 
Catholic  missionaries  are  occasionally  subjected 
to  rough  treatment,  and  their  converts  meet 
with  opposition  of  a  character  so  bitter,  and 
so  prejudicial  to  their  present  well-doing,  that 
it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  their 
conversion,  if  they  can  be  steadfast  in  spite  of 
all.  In  Shanghai  there  are  three  large  Boman 
Catholic  Churches,  one  being  at  Tung-ka-doo, 
in  the  native  city  of  Shanghai,  exclusively 
among  the  natives.  The  other  two  are  in  the 
foreign  settlements,  one  at  Ilongkew,  the 
other,  that  which  wTe  present  a  picture  of,  in 
the  French  Concession.  All  are  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  Chinese  ;  hut  the  twTo  last  mentioned 
are  also  attended  by  the  Europeans  of  that 
faith,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Por¬ 
tuguese  from  Macao. 
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Illustrations  inYol.  3, 
continued: — 

Yucca  Gloriosa,  in  tlic  Public 
Garden,  Shanghai. 

Monseigneur  Verroles. 

Mouth  of  the  Woosung  Creek. 

Chungking,  Szecliuen. 

A  Szecliuen  Family. 

Mandarin  Garden  Retreat. 

II.  I.  H.  Higashi  Fushimi  no 
Miya. 

Cemetery,  Dai  Toku  Ji,  Nagasaki. 

The  Tablet  of  “Yu.” 

Water  Gate  at  Kwenshan. 

Inside  the  City  of  Kwenshan. 

Carrying  a  Maternal  Uncle — Chi¬ 
nese  woodcut  of  a  Chinese 
Drawing. 

From  Chungking,  Upper  Yang- 
tsze. 

General  le  Gendrc. 

Bridge  at  Sungkiang. 

Group  of  Aborigines,  and  Hut, 
Formosa. 

The  Foaming  Cascade,  Amoy  Pro¬ 
vince. 

The  Temple  Lam-poo-too-Miau, 
near  Amoy. 

A  Quarrel. 

Fort  Zclandia,  Formosa. 

The  Residence  of  Chu  Fu-tsze, 
near  Kiukiang. 

Sledges  for  Winter  Travelling  on 
the  Frozen  Rivers,  North-China. 

Pekingese  Car. 

Pekingese  Lady. 

A  Cliincse  Nun. 

An-cliing,  on  tlic  River  Yangtszo. 

Bridge  and  Creek  at  Hongkew. 

VIEWS  OF  PEKING 
AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

TAKEN  BY 

Mr.  TIIOMAS  CHILD. 


Views  in  “  Wan  snou  siian  ”  (part  of 
the  Summer  Palace). 

1 —  Front  General  View  S.  side. 

2—  View  from  Lake  „ 

3 —  Temple  of  Universal  fragrance. 

4—  do  do  do  End  view. 

.  5 — Six-sided  pagoda. 

6—  Small  bridge. 

7 —  Dell  and  Temple. 

8 —  N.  W.  View. 

9 —  N.  E.  „ 

10—  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

11 —  Bridge  and  Arches. 

12 —  Bronze  Temple. 

13 —  Stone  Junk. 

14 —  Pagoda  Bridge. 

1 5 —  17  Arch  Marble  Bridge. 

Hi — Camel  back  do 

17 —  Bronze  Lions. 

18 —  ,,  0ow. 

19—  Bridge  and  ruins. 


Views  in  “  Yu  Cuban  Shan  ” — “  (Jade 
spring  hill)”  also  part  of  the  Summer 
Palace,  2  miles  from  Wan  Shou  Shan. 

30 — Water  Dragon  Temple  and  Pagoda, 
o  1  ,,  ,,  ,, 

32 —  Marble  Pagoda. 

33 —  „  ,,  Base  of 

34 —  ,,  Sculpture  S.E. 

35—  „  „  S.W. 

36 —  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

37 —  Temple  and  ,, 

38 —  ,,  Porcelain  Pagoda. 

39 —  “  Yu  cliuan  ”  The  Jade  spring. 

40 —  Cave  of  the  Gods. 

51 —  View  in  the  grounds. 

From  the  Peking  Observatory. 

46 —  Front  from  below. 

47 —  View  from  City  wall. 

48 —  Bronze  Armillary  sphere. 

49—  Bronze  Astrolobe. 

50—  „  Globe  S.E. 

_ 
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52—  „  N.E. 

53 —  General  View  of  all  at  top. 

54 —  Bronze  Armillary  sphere,  top. 

From  the  City  Wall. 


56 —  Examination  Hall  No.  1. 

57 —  do  No.  2,  Summer. 

58 —  Head  of  Grand  Canal  N.E.  corner 
of  city  wall. 

59 —  Ha-ta-men  (Great  Street  from  City 
gate). 

60 —  Chen-men  (Front  gate.) 

61 —  ,,  (house  on  top  of) 

62 —  Ta-cliing  men  “  Emperor’s  gate  ” 

63 —  Nan  Sang  “  Portuguese  Cathedral.” 

In  Imperial  City. 


71 —  Coal  Hill,  S.E.  view. 

72 —  S.W.  View  of  Coal  Hill,  moat,  and 
corner  of  forbidden  city. 

73 —  Ta  Kow  tien,  the  worship  in  the 
temple  is  the  same  as  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Heaven. 

75 — Marble  Bridge. 

76  N.E.  from  do  Palace  grounds. 

77  N.  „ 

86  Yellow  temple — Lama  temple. 

87  Incense  burner. 

88  Marble  monument,  front. 

89  ,,  ,,  side. 

90  „  „  pilau. 

91  „  „  details  of 

94  Mongol  encampment. 

95  ,,  ,,  small. 

In  Temple  of  Heaven. 

96  Covered  altar. 

97  „  „ 

98  ,,  ,,  View  looking  north. 

99  Altar  of  Heaven. 

100  ,,  ,,  Details. 

101  „  „  and  Pilau. 

1 02  Gate  of  South  temple. 

103  Sacrificial  furnace. 

104  Well  and  slaughter  house. 

Ill  Great  Bell  Temple. 

116  Pali  chuang  pagoda. 

117  „  ,,  and  Templp.  . 

118  ,,  front  of  ,, 

119  White  pines. 

121  Confueian  Temple. 

122  Entrance  with  stone  drum. 

126  Hall  of  Classics, 

127  Marble  Pond. 


128  Pilau. 

129  Tablet  house. 

131  In  Hunting  Park.)  Sluing  yun 

132  Fish  pond  in  ,,  L  ,, 

133  Pagoda  in  „  j  Sluing  slum 
136  Ju  Yuen  Sue  (Temple). 

Nankow  Pass  on  way  to  Great  Wall. 

141  Great  Wall. 

142  ,,  with  gate. 

143  View  in  Pass. 

144  ,,  Great  Wall  in  the  Pass. 

145  Great  Wall ;  top  oi  Pass  (Pataling). 
150  Ancient  Arch  (Che  Yuan  quan). 

146  ,,  Mongol  Wall  Watch  tower 
north  of  Peking. 

147  Ancient  Mongol  wall  Tablet  by  Em¬ 
peror  Kiulung. 

148  Ancient  Mongol  Wall  and  Bar¬ 

bican. 

193  Ancient  Yen  remains  of  Wall3 

S.W.  of  Peking. 

153  Marble  Pilau. 

Ming  Tombs. 

1 54  Avenue  of  Stone  animals. 

155  „  ,,  Men. 

156  Entrance  to  Yung  lo’s  tomb. 

157  Yung  lo  Hall. 

158  ,,  tomb. 

159  Tang  shan. 

160  Hot  spring. 

161  Yiow  in  grounds. 

162  ,,  ,,  Island  Post. 

163  „  _  ., 

166  Senping  Tai  (Summer  re  udenco  of 
foreigners  of  Peking). 

167  Chang  Aim  Sai  with  cemetery. 

168  Shi  Ching  shan. 

171  Peking  Cart. 

172  Mule  litter. 

173  Sledge  on  ice. 

174  Barrow  with  1  Ton  5  cwt  of  Coals 
brought  14  miles  in  4  hours  with  3 
men  and  1  donkey. 

175  House  of  little  Ease. 

276  Ta  foah  Sui. 

178  Nestorian  tablet. 

179  Chinese  group. 

180  Audience  1873. 

181  Student’s  Quarters.  British  Le¬ 
gation. 

182  Gate  ki  French  Legation  with 
Chinese. 

183  Gate  in  French  Legation. 

184  Great  Lama  and  attendant, 

185  Butcher’s  shop. 

186  Lii  Kuo  Chow  No.  1 

1«7  „  „  „  2 

188  „  from  top. 

189  „  looking  N. 

190  Cloudy  Waters  Cavern  Entrance. 

191  ,,  Gorge  and  steps. 

192  ,,  Gorge. 

View  in  English  Cemetery  Peking. 


Any  of  the  above  views — size  10  ins  X  6 
ins  may  be  obtained,  Price  50  cents  each, 
through  the 

FAR  EAST  AGENCY. 

o,  Honan  Ivoad,  Shanghai, 
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HALL  and  HOLTZ. 

SHANGHAI. 

General  Storekeepers, 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants , 
BAKERS, 

Milliners  and  Drapers, 

Tailors  and  Outfitters. 

\  LL  Orders  from  Outpbrts  promptly 
executed  and  forwarded  witli  de¬ 
spatch. 

HALL  &  IIOLTZ. 


KELLY  and  WALSH. 
SHANGHAI. 

Printers  and  Publishers, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers, 
Stationers ,  News  Agents 
and 

Tobacconists. 


"OESIDENTS  at  the  Outsorts  can 
^  ^  depend  upon  having  their  Orders 
for  Books,  Music,  etc.,  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  their  supply  of  Papers 
despatched  by  the  earliest  opportunities 
after  arrival  of  each  Home  Mail. 


CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

On  the  Bund, 
SHANGHAI. 

fPIIIS  New  Hotel  offers  the  Greatest 
*  Comforts  to  Travellers  visiting 
Shanghai;  having  Spacious,  Any,  well 
furnished  Bed-rooms,  with  a  Hand¬ 
some  General  Drawing-room.  Suites 
of  Apartments  can  be  had  for  Fa¬ 
milies. 

The  Cuisine  is  perfect. 

One  of  the  Finest  Billiard  Rooms  in 
the  East. 

F.  E.  REILLY, 
Manager. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

HMIE  Advertiser  wishes  to  purchase 
Rare  Postage  Stamps,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  use  in  Japan,  China,  the 
Phillipines,  and  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments. 

Persons  having  such,  will  oblige  by 
forwarding  to  the  undermentioned 
address,  samples  of  each  variety — , 
which  will  bo  paid  for,  or  returned',  as 
may  bo  bi-o'hu!  -with  particulars  of 
quail tiL ,  i  ix.  c,  Ac. 

L. 

■  Care  oj  Proprietor  FAR  FACT,  I 


VIEWS  OF  AMOY  AND  ITS 
DISTRICT, 

AND  OF 

FORMOSA,  CHINESE  AND 
ABORIGINAL; 

TAKEN  BY  MR.  EDWARDS 
OF  AMOY. 

Panoramas,  Amoy  and  Neighbourhood. 

1  Amoy  Island. 

2  Kulansoo  and  Amoy. 

3  „  ,,  island. 

4  „  „  Amoy. 

u  «  n  >» 

6  Polam  Bridge. 

7  Garden  of  E.  Pye  Esq. 

8  ,,  of  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Co. 

9  Kulansoo  Island. 

10  „  and  Amoy. 

Single  Pictures. 

11  Rocking  Stone,  Amoy. 

12  >)  >> 

13  Fishing  Smacks  „ 

14  Kulansoo — S.  E.  View. 

15  Amoy,  Rock  behind  U.S.  Consulate, 
16;  17,  18,22,  41,  42,  46,  50,  51,  61,  73. 

Kulansoo. 

19  Joss  house  near  Kangtang,  Amoy. 

20  The  foaming  Cascade.  Tea  district. 
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23  The  Bund,  Amoy. 

24  Kangboe,  6  miles  from  Amoy. 

25  Custom  House  and  Foreign  Plongs. 

26  Joss  house  at  Peh  Tah. 

27  Light  house  at  Tsingtsoo. 

28  Interior  of  Burying  ground. 

29  Tai  Kong  and  Kokehio  mountains. 

30  Red  dill's,  above  Kangtang  bridge. 

38  Kulansoo,  German  Consulate. 

39  Carved  model  Joss  House. 

43  View. 

44  Rock  called  Wellington’s  nose. 

45  Group  on  “Fei  Hoo.” 

47  Emuy  Kang  „  ■  Amoy. 

48,  58,  59,  68,  69,  70,  Amoy. 

53  Group  on  II.M.S.  Elk. 

54  Residence  of  Mr.  Macgowan,  Ku¬ 
lansoo. 

55  Officers  G.  N.  Telegraph. 

56  Kulansoo  and  Amoy. 

57  Lucky  rocks  on  beach  at  Kulansoo. 
60  Lampotoh  Joss  house. 

62  Rocking  Stone,  Amoy. 

63  Garden  of  E.  Pye 

64  China  town. 

65  Maiine  House. 

66  Residence  of  Rev.  Kip. 

67  Garden  of  E.  Pye  Esq. 

71  Kulansoo  Bay. 

72  Chinese  family. 

74  „  Foreign  Burial  ground. 

75  Joss  at  Race  course,  Amoy. 

7 6  An  old  woman  and  her  son. 

77  Rocks  at  Kulansoo. 

78  S.  S.  Foochow  ou  the  rocks  at  Amoy. 

79  Residence  of  Lee  Kliong  Teek. 

80  Kangboe— 6  miles  from  Amoy. 

HI  Kulansoo  and  Amoy. 

82  Kulansoo  Club. 

83  „  Foreign  Buildings, 

84  ,,  and  Amoy;’ 


85  Group  of  Chinese. 

86  Koosoonali  Valley — Amoy  tea  dis¬ 
trict. 

87  Poa  nia  teng  and  Rapid. 

88  Hok  lok  koo.  Umbrella  House — 
occupied  by  one  clan. 

89  End  of  Town  of  Niatow. 

90  Town  of  Shihu. 

91  Amoy  Tea  district.  Tea  mountain 
and  Camphor  tree. 

92  Niatow  andrapids,  Amoy  tea  district. 

93  Amoy  tea  district,  Town  of  Nia¬ 
tow. 

94  Goh  Soa,  Rapids  and  Terraced 
Rice-fields. 

95  Tea  mountain. 

96  Tay  Hang  ;  Principal  tea  depot,  86 
miles  from  Amoy. 

104  View  of  Kulansoo  and  Amoy  town. 
Formosa. 

1  Areca  and  betel  nut  tree. 

2  Mango  grove. 

5  Road  with  trees. 

6  Betel  nuts  and  mountain. 

7  View. 

11  View. 

12  do. 

13  do. 

15  Sugar  factory  and  carts. 

16  Ploughing. 

17  Mountain. 

19  View. 

20  -Bamboo  grove. 

22  Only  outlet  of  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

23  ,,  ,, 

25  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

27  do. 

28 

29  Savage  hut  and  people  of  Tchui  Sia. 

30  Savage  at  Tchui  Sia. 

31  View  at  Tin  Tah. 

31  a  On  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

32  Territory  of  the  aborigines. 

32  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

33  Takao. 

34  Territory  of  Aborigines. 

34  a  On  Dragon  Foot  Lake. 

65  ,,  ,, 

35  a  Volcano. 

36  Tea  plain  and  mountains. 

39  Aboriginal  Territory. 

40  „  „ 

41ft  Gorge. 

41  do 

46  Rice  plain. 

47  School  group. 

50  Small  lake  at  Polisia — 100  miles 
from  Taiwan  foo. 

52  Group  of  Boutans. 

97  Aqueduct  at  Iclm  Tenka. 

98  Tea  distinct— North  of  Pah  sau  ah. 

99  Ruins  of  Fort  Zelandia. 

101  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

102  General  Le  Gendre  and  Mr.  Dojle 
with  the  savages. 

103  Petroleum  springs. 


Any  of  the  above  vieivs — size  10  ins  X  8 
ins  may  be  obtained,  Price  50  cents  each, 
through  the 

FAR  EAST  AGENCY. 

5,  Honan  Road,  Shanghai. 


